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Ye Old Jeffreys Ledge Set-Up 


LD MAN CHAMBERS, indestructible 
chairman of the committee which 
manages the Cruising Club’s Jeffreys Ledge 
races, points out in a recent communication 
that the name of the committee is now the 
Jeffreys Race Sailing Committee, the word 
sailing having been substituted for race. 
Well, it’s all one to us. Those serving on the 
committee with Chambers are Bill Coolidge, 
Parker Hatch, Schuyler Dillon, Joe Guild, 
Ev Morss, Harry Morss, Sandy Moffat, 
Burnham Porter, Frank Vining Smith, Ralph 
Williams, George Cutter, and Al Gould. All 
of these gentlemen race and all of them sail. 
If committee membership bars them from 
taking part in the Jeffreys Ledge grind, the 
whole business looks to us like a set-up for 
Line Dow. The race is scheduled for Septem- 
ber 5th, and that’s what we meant to say 
earlier in this paragraph. 
+ + + 


Race Around Fire Island 


The Larchmont Yacht Club announces 
the second running of the 320-mile race 
around Fire Island and return, starting off 
the clubhouse at Larchmont July 13th. In 
general, the conditions are the same as those 
used last year, when the race was successfully 
inaugurated, and will be run under the Ocean 
Racing Rule of measurement of the Cruising 
Club of America. There will be two classes, 
one for yachts not over 72 feet over all 
and not under 52 feet, and one for yachts 
from 52 feet to not under 35 feet over all 
measurements. 


+ + 
Norwalk-Duck Island Race 


A change in the starting time of the Nor- 
walk Yacht Club’s Duck Island race brings 
zero hour to 11 o’clock of the evening of 
Friday, June 11th. Formerly this race has 
started on Saturday morning. The change has 
been made to give all competitors a chance 
to reach Duck Island on Saturday afternoon. 
After a night in port, the entries will race 
back to Greens Ledge Light, leaving at 7 
o’clock Sunday morning. This year there will 
be a class for sailing yachts ranging in over 
all length from 25 to 75 feet. 


a 
C.B.Y.R.A. Joins N.A.Y.R.U. 


Which, being translated, means that at a 
recent meeting the enrollment of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Yacht Racing Association in the 
North American Yacht Racing Union was 
approved to the mutual satisfaction of these 
active organizations. Henry duPont Baldwin, 
of the Hampton Y. C., is president of the bay 
group and Richard H. Randall is its secretary- 


Yachting Calendar 
Sail 
May 1— Narragansett Bay Invitation Dinghy Regatta, 
Brown Universit; 
May 1-2 — Essex ¥. C. Dinghy iy a Class X, Com- 


modore Roosevelt Trophy, Essex, C 
May 2 — Indian River v. rod Sailing Tapntta, Rockledge, 


ws A §. — M.1.T. Invitation Spring Dinghy Races, Boston 


May 22 — Open Regatta, American Y. C., Rye, N. Y. 
vw 22-23 — Second Annual Inter-Club ee, Fort 
orth Boat Club, Eagle Rock Lake, Tex 
May 29— Preliminary Races for oy Contenders, 
N. Y. Y. C., Newport 
as! 29-30 — Annual Spring Race, Off Soundings Club, 
ew London, Conn. 
June 11 — Norwalk — Duck Island Race, Norwalk Y. C. 
June 12— Pg Takeo Races for Cup Contenders, 
N, ¥. ¥s0 
June 17 — (Bunke pees site Day) Fiftieth Anniversary Com- 
memorative ——. wa Marblehead Classes, Pleon 
Y. C., Marblehead 
June 2? — Stratford nes Auxiliary Race, Riverside 
Y. C., Riverside, Conn. 
June 20 — Special ‘Open Regatta, Larchmont, Conn. 
June 21-22 — Intercollegiate Rowing Regatta, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
ae 25 — Yale-Harvard Boat Races, New London, 
onn. 
June 26 — New London to Marblehead Race, Eastern Y.C. 
June 26-30 — Noroton Y. C. and Central L. I., Fleet 
Joint Star Regatta, Noroton, Conn. 
June 27— New London-G ggg Island Race, Gibson 
a — oh gr pal ge 
June 2 Annual Regatta of Interscholastic 
a; Re . ae Y. C., Marion, Mass. 
June 28 — Zip Class Regatta, Tabor Y. C., Marion, Mass. 
June 30-July 6 — Fifth Anntal Semana Nautica (Marine 
Week), Santa sanincay 2H Calif. 
an ® tt Races for Cup Contenders, N. Y. Y. C., 
July 3b — Hampton Y. C. Regatta, Hampton, Va. 
July 3-5—lInternational 14-Foot Dinghy Regatta, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
July 4— Special Open Regatta, Larchmont Y. C. 
J af —" 270-Mile Race around Gottland, Royal Swedish 


July 10 — Maryland Y. C. Regatta, panes. Md. 
July 10 — Block Island Race, New York A. C. 

July 11 — Visby-Sandhamn Race, Royal Swedish Y. C. 
July 13 — Fire Island Lightship Race, Larchmont Y. C. 
uly ahi of Wales Cup Races, Yarmouth, 


July 17 — Port Huron-Mackinac ie Race, Bayview Y. C. 
July 17-24 — Larchmont Race Week. 

July 19-30 — Cruising Club of America Cruise. 

July 19 — Roosevelt Bowl Races, Beverly Y. C., Marion, 


Mass. 

July 23-24— Fourteenth Annual Regatta, Edgartown 
Ge te Bee artown, Mass. 

July 24 — Chicago-Mackinac Race 

—— 24 — Puritan Cup Race, Eastern Y. C., Marblehead, 


July 24-29 — Eastern Y. C. Cruise, Marblehead. 

July 29-August 1— Sandhamn Week, Sandhamn, Sweden. 
July 30 — Channel Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 

J i : — Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary Race, Bayside, 


July 31 — Start, America’s ~~ Races, Newport, R. I. 

August 1— H. Martyn Baker Trophy, One-Design Class 
D yey Y Newport 

August 2— Law Trophy Races, Junior Sailors, Indian 
Harbor Y. C., Greenwich, Conn. 

August 3 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, Md. 

August 7-14 — Marblehead Race Week. 

August 7 — Fastnet Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 

hues 10-12 — Inter-Lake Pe _Put-in-Bay, O. 

August 11-15 — American Y. C. Cruise. 

A t 14—C. B. Y. R. A. Rendezvous and Tred Avon 

. C. Regatta, Oxford, Md. 

August 15—Sheridan Shore Race Week and Great 
Lakes Star Championships, Wilmette Harbor Fleet, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

August 16-18 — Long Island Sound Junior Champion- 
ship Races, Pequot Y. C., Southport, Conn. 

<7 ust 16-18 — Long Island Sound Midget Champion- 

ip Races, Knickerbocker Y. C., Port Washington, 


L. x. 
er 16-24 — New York Yacht Club Cruise, New Lon- 


on. 

August 21— Cornfield Auxiliary and Stratford Shoal 
Sailing Races, City Island Y. C. 

August 21-22 — "hipaa News Yacht Club Regatta, New- 
port News, V: 

August 93-26 — Junior Championship Races for Sears 
Bowl, Marblehead, Mass. 

~ ust 24-27 — Baby Knockabout National Cham (md 

ips and Nimblet National Class Association C 

slaupiien: Buzzards Bay, Mass 

August 27 — Southern California Championship Re- 
gatta, Southern California Y. A 

August 28-29 — Rappahannock ‘River Club Regatta, 
Irvington, Va. 


te pagal 2 — J-Class Racing, Eastern Y. C., 
At eh 


September 3— The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C. 
Se —— 4— West River Sailing Club and Gibson 
and Y. S. Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island, Md. 

Se momay 5: — Sixteenth Annual. Jeffreys Ledge Auxilia: ry 

Club of America, Manchester, Mass. 
sepiember 6 a ite Homeaanth Club Regatta, Nor- 


September 8-10 — Women’s Championship Races, 
ellport Y. C., L. I. 

September 8-11—Fall Series, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

September 11-12— Comet Class National * Chiapion- 
p Races, Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

wee oe 18-19 — Potomac River Regatta, Washing- 


to 
October 8 — New Rochelle-Stratford Shoal Prices Bend 
Race, New Rochelle Y. C. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 


May 29 — Riverside Y. C. 
May 31 — Harlem Y. C. 
June 5 — Knickerbocker Y. C. 
June 12 — Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
June 19 — Larchmont Y. C. 
June 26 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
July 2 — Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. 
July 3 — New Rochelle Y. C. 

July 5 — Larchmont Y. C. 
July 10 — Indian Harbor Y. C. 
July 17 — Larchmont Y. C. 
July 24 — Larchmont Y. C. 
July 31 — Stamford Y. C. 
August 7 — American Y. me, 
August 14— Huguenot Y. C 
August 21 — New York Athletic Club. 
August 28 — Port Washington Y. C. 
September 4 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
September 6 — Larchmont Y. C. 
September 11 — Indian Harbor Y. C. 
September 18 — Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
September 25 — Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. 


Power 


May 2— <A. P. B. A. and National Outboard Regatta, 
Louisville, Ky. 
aa 16 — 2 A York Marathon, Outboards and 


Mew 22 — "Trenton-Philadelphia Shuttle Marathon. 

May 30 — Free-for-all Race Around Absecon Island, At- 
lantic City, N. J., for Auerbach Memorial Trophy. 

June 26-28 — National ag ag and Interscholastic 
aggre pn = Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

NE 1-2 — ard an Ceheaed Regatta, Prince 

dward Y. C., Picton, Ont. 

uly 3-4 — Virginia Gold Cup, Hampton, V: 

uy 7 = — New York State Circuit Snaniin, Buffalo, 


July 4-5 — Trenton, N. J. 

Say 9-11 — Seneca Lake Regatta, Geneva, N. Y. 

Say 10 — Block Island Cruiser Race, N. Y. Athletic Club. 

July 10-11 — Maryland Yacht Club, Baltimore, Md. 

July 16-17 — Havre de aeae, _ 

July 24-25 — Herald Harbo: 

July 30-31 — Chestertown ° Md. 

Aug. 5-7 — Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michael’s, Md. 

Aug. 7-8 — Boston, Mass 

Aug. 14-16 — National Sweepstakes, Red Bank, N. J. 

Aug. 21-22 — Solomon’s Island, Md. 

September 6 — Gold Cup Races, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 10-11 — Eastern Championships, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— > ane — National utboard Championships, 
chmond, Va. 

a eo VS resident’ s Cup Regatta, Washington, 





treasurer. Membership of the Naval Academy 
Boat Club in the association is announced. 


+ + + 


Bayside Reduces Fuel Allowance 


A change in the method of measuring con- 
testants in the annual Bayside-Block Island 
race, which will be held July 30th, has resulted 
in the reduction of the gasoline allowance to 
each competitor by about twenty percent. Itis 
felt that this reduction will make competition 
keener. At this point it is fair to say that the 
decision to reduce the fuel allowance was made 
by the Bayside outfit several days before Spun 
Yarn’s impertinent suggestion to the same 
effect appeared in the last issue of YACHTING. 
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38 FEET 


EAR by year the popularity of the Cruisette 38 
=. ...and year by year Elco adds refinements 
that make her more than ever the ideal cruiser for 
yachtsmen who go in for extended cruising yet like to 
handle their boats themselves. 

The beauty of Elco’s famous “‘Cruisette” design is 
that it gives two completely separate cabins without 
robbing the boat of an inch of pleasurable daytime 
space. On the Cruisette 38 you have a magnificent 
owner’s cabin forward, a light, airy convertible deck 
cabin with bridge deck seats, and an open after cockpit 
that is so large you’d swear it was on a bigger boat. 

Room for a big party . . . without a sign of crowding. 

Equally important, the Cruisette 38 is a splendid 
sea boat. Her round bottom hull is built for off-shore 
cruising, and with her size and power you can take 
her anywhere with safety. Elcos are designed and built 
on salt water for salt water use. 


Inspect the two new Cruisette 38’s (Custom and 


1937 Custom Cruisette 38 . . . sleeps 6 to 8. Unusual locker 
and storage space and features like Elco’s exclusive “Vibrationless 
Power” and Sound-Proofing make long cruises a joy. Important 
new features include Elco Safety Bulwark and Roof Ventilators, 


Angler models) as well as the four other 1937 Elco 
models on display at Port Elco. Or write for literature. 
THE ELCO WORKS-—Sales and Exhibit: Port Elco, 
New York—Plant: Bayonne, N. J. 


THE ELCO FLEET: Marinette 30, Cruisette 32 (4 
models), Cruisette 38 (4 models), Cruisette 41 (4 mod- 
els), Motor Yacht 48 (2 models), Motor Yacht 53. 


Send for illustrated folder 
on Elco’s sensational new 30-foot Cruiser. 





Marinette 30... combines big cruiser accommodations with small 
cruiser economy. Forward cabin sleeps four; 12'-6" x 8'-3'' cockpit aft. 





P. 
Shomer’ PORT ELCO 1320s sh street 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 
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Around the Cabin Lamp 





“Don't Touch Nothin’ But Fish!”’ 


» | HE late Rudyard Kipling, in his story of the 
Grand Banks, Captains Courageous, had one 
of his seasoned fishermen advise a green 
hand in these words: ‘‘ When you’re fishin’, 
don’t touch nothin’ but fish.” The old salt 
was referring to various sea growths and 
creatures which inflict poisonous stings or 
bites, and the advice was sound indeed but it can be applied 
profitably elsewhere. About every blue moon, or maybe a 
green one, some fisherman comes in from a trip and reports 
raising a sea serpent or a mermaid. When he tells his tale, 
there is a chorus raised from far and near: ‘“‘ Why, for God’s 
sake, didn’t you put an iron into the thing?” “‘ Bet I would if 
I had a chance!” And so on. 

Well, perhaps they would and then, again, perhaps they 
wouldn’t, but it is the deeply grounded opinion of the old 
salt that any man who goes fishing and monkeys around 
with anything else but fish, unnecessarily, is inviting all 
kinds of grief. And there are plenty of fish that are best left 
to their own devices unless there is an experienced hand 
along to handle ’em properly. 

But about the monsters. It was a calm, summer morning, 
with a sea like oil lying under a fog that was only about two 
degrees thinner than beef stew. No moderate pea soup con- 
sistency about this fog —it was thick! The scribe, who 
thinks he knows it all, and the old salt, who knows ten 
times as much, shoved off in the dory to haul a couple of 
lobster pots and get a mess to eat. The pots lay not over 150 
fathoms from shore, there was no possibility of getting gallied 
in the fog and it was rather pleasant, hunting around in the 
warm, muggy vapor, looking for the buoys. 

They hauled a couple of pots, removing the lobsters, with- 
out particular regard for their over all measurements, and 
baiting the pots with good, ripe menhaden, because this is a 
courtesy that must be observed if a scribe or anyone else is 
to remain on good terms with a lobster pot owner. And, as 
they handled the pots or pulled here and there in the fog, 
they caught a faint sound as of a propeller or something of 
the sort, beating the water. They didn’t pay any attention, 
but when, as they hauled together on a buoy line, they 
heard a lusty ‘‘Whe-e-ew!”’ through the fog, the old salt 
opined that “‘some cussed pogy steamer is off her course!”’ 


and they both turned to look in the direction from which the 
sound came. 





++ +ereee te + 


The asterisks indicate the number of minutes that elapsed 
before either of the two breathed. Man may not be able to 
remain under water for more than three minutes without 
drowning, but he can hold his breath on top of it for many 
more than that. The scribe and the old salt know — for they 
did it. And when they did breathe, they whispered hoarsely 
each to each: ‘‘ Migawd! Look! What izzit!’’ 

All this conversation was superfluous. Both of them had 
seen plenty of pictures of whales. Big, fat, black things, 
playing around in the water. But they didn’t look like this 


one and, besides, it is one thing to look at a whale and an- 
other to have him look at you. And this one was looking! 

His gaze, directed from a point that appeared only slightly 
forward of amidships, was distinctly evil. A depraved, sneer- 
ing, bestial gaze that never wavered because he didn’t wink. 
And, although the eye was small, being only about the size of 
that of a horse, it was the background that made it appear 
even worse than it was. For, extending aft, was the long, 
dark body. No matter what the pictures look like, whales are 
not sleek and smooth! They have hollows and humps on 
‘em, and wrinkles, too. And their tails, well, they are not 
proportioned like those of a fish. If this whale had seen fit, he 
could have wiped his mustache with the fluke of his tail, 
easily! 

But forward — ! The eye has been described as being just 
forward of the waist. If it had been any farther forward, it 
would have been in the critter’s mouth! The ramp, leading 
up to a second story garage, bears a close resemblance to this 
whale’s jaw, except that a ramp has no teeth in it. This thing 
was all teeth! And they were not the nice, clean, white teeth 
that decorate the windows of the antique shops. They didn’t 
have any scrimshaw pictures on them. Probably this was a 
low grade whale, socially speaking, but those teeth looked 
entirely capable. Yeah. Capable of taking the keel right off 
the Leviathian! 

And there was a fin. It hung down, as the jaw hung, at an 
angle. It looked like a plank which had been ripped off the 
deck of some large wharf. Possibly the whale had swiped the 
plank to paddle with, but no, it must have been a fin. But it 
was crusted with barnacles for half its length and, from 
where the scribe and the old salt stood paralyzed in the dory, 
it could have reached up and swept the two out of the boat 
and spun them for half a mile without difficulty. 

There was no sense of justice or even simple consideration 
in that whale. While the scribe and the old salt held their 
breath and spoke only in whispers — and very seldom at 
that — this overgrown monster breathed as much as he 
liked, snoring like a fat man after dinner and sounding much 
the same. Not daring to make any disturbance which might 
frighten or infuriate the whale, the two lobster fishers re- 
mained motionless and allowed their dory to drift clear. It 
may have been minutes, hours, possibly, but it seemed like 
years before they were concealed from the whale by the 
friendly fog. By that time the dory was filled to the risings 
with the perspiration that dripped from them and they both 
felt like another of Kipling’s characters, the Hindoo, whose 
“‘bowels turned to water.” 

And so they reached shore and told their tale. And imme- 
diately a chorus rose: “‘Why’n hell didn’t you sock a gaff 
into him? Bet I’d have done it if I’d had the chance!”’ 

And the scribe and the old salt, leaning against each other 
from weakness, raised their feeble voices together and re- 
plied: “‘ Like hell you would!”’ and then collapsed. 

Yep, it’s unwise to touch anything besides fish; even if 
you don’t touch it, the effect can be plenty bad enough. 

JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 
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ET the speed control . . . flick the priming lever . . . snap the 
S starting cord... it STARTS—+hat quick—that simple! Evin- 
rude starting ease is a new kind of starting ease . . . Evinrude’s 
own ... the dominant, overshadowing feature of Evinrude’s ad- 
vanced performance. It is “stock equipment” on every Evinrude 
model . . . you can’t buy an Evinrude without it! Evinrude easy 
starting begins (but only begins) with Evinrude’s perfected Super- 
Magneto ignition system. Positive primers provide a rich, “spark- 





grabbing” starting mixture. Carburetors are specially designed to 

make “flooding” practically impossible. Automatic Exhaust Reliefs 

provide open, unhampered passage of exhaust until motor reaches 

normal revolutions. Every detail of design is co-ordinated toward this one 
definite end .. . easy, instant starting! 


When you choose an Evinrude . . . the 15- 
pound Scout or a Streamflow Sportsman, 
Sportwin, Fisherman, Lightwin . . . or one 
of the superbly smooth and _ brilliant 
“fours” ... you automatically possess the 
finest quality any outboard can have... 
fast, dependable easy starting. Catalog free. 


Address EVINRUDE MOTORS 
5185 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


In Canada, Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada. 


DE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN OUTBOARD MOTORING 














All Prices 
F.O.B. Factory 
Milwaukee 


* 
Subject to 
Change 
without 
Notice 
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HE assault on the Spreckels Trophy, 

motor boating’s most precious 
prize, becomes as determined as the de- 
fence of the Ould Mug with the addi- 
tion of mechanical wizard Dean Draper, 
of Detroit, to the invading team and the 
current recondite try-outs and straight- 
away tests on the Schuylkill, in Phila- 
delphia, a few miles above the Henley 
course. ... 


Volatile Gil Griffin, brother of the 
imperturbable Bill who gave the indi- 
gestible lobster dinner aboard Tradition 
in Bermuda last summer, has acquired 
the 30-foot auxiliary sloop Negus, 
which, I presume, is painted black. 


It looks as if, for the first time in his- 
tory, there would be an infiltration of 
the foreign element in the Gold Cup 
race which is assuming proportions of 
alarming magnitude. ,. . . The Detroit 
River, it is hoped, will rise to the 
occasion. 


One of the worst cooks who ever 
boiled water tells me I was perfectly 
justified in my polemic of last month 
and that for years his enviable reputa- 
tion as a nautical chef de luxe has been 
based solely on his ability to make a 
sort of vile stew, which in heavy weather 
passes for a miracle of the culinary art. 


Eldon Trimingham’s sporting gesture 
in suggesting postponement of a race 
because of heavy weather probably 
cost him the Prince of Wales trophy. 
. . . Saga finds such conditions well 
nigh ideal. . . . Because of her grace 
and beauty she creates an illusion of 
fragility. 


Mort Auerbach established a record 
for hard luck at Miami in the Biscayne 
Bay regatta when he missed a new world 
mark by less than two-hundredths. . . . 
A new record, to be recognized, must 
be one-tenth mile faster than the 
previous one. .. . 


Seward Johnson has given up mug- 
hunting for fox-hunting. But I’m as- 
sured it’s only a temporary alienation. 





From the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
“Game to Gun,” Vol. 10, Fourteenth 
Edition: 

“The initial Gulf Stream is a narrow, 
deep current and its greatest velocity is 
estimated at over 40 m.p.h.” 





I hear that certain young chaps who 
accompanied Alan Villiers in the Joseph 
Conrad are pretty hot and bothered 
about his unflattering remarks on the 
subject of the American ‘college boy.” 
. .. Villiers caresses words as if he 
were in love with them, but he’s no 
sentimentalist. . . . 


Walter Barnum has a Brilliant look 
in his sharp eyes these days. .. . 


“You have maligned my woodpeck- 
ers,” writes Ralph Wiley, the Maryland 
Oxonian. ‘‘We do keep a pair of red- 
headed woodpeckers around the yard, 





treat thefAi kindly and in return they 
bring in quite a bit of spar work. .. . 
But that story about my woodpeckers 
getting into the Emma Berry’s mast is 
only partly fact, even if I did tell it to 
you myself... . 

“The whole truth is that the wood- 
peckers as a rule use excellent judgment 
and peck only on masts of ‘roast dinner’ 
boats. . . . They had special instruc- 
tions to leave the Emma Berry’s masts 
alone as Slade Dale is such a good friend 
of mine that it will be very hard to 
collect from him for new ones... . 
The woodpeckers were more the effect 
than the cause of the difficulty as we 
soon found out when we investigated 
the charges. .. . 

“In searching for the root of the 
trouble we find that the worms, after 
completely devouring the Emma Berry’s 
hull, have been forced to go aloft into 
the spars for virgin feeding grounds and 
are really responsible. . . . A mast full 
of juicy salt water worms was too much 
of a temptation for a normally con- 
scientious and well behaved wood- 
pecker.” ... 


Sir Malcolm Campbell, having given 
up automobile racing in deference to his 
family’s wishes, is about to make his 
marine début in a new type, one-man 
speed boat powered with a single 2,000 
hp. engine. ... 

‘Every nut and bolt and everything 
else in the boat will be British,’’ he 
avers. ... 

Sir Malcolm included among the nuts? 


YACHTING 


In my arrogant opinion, yachting at 
its worst is exemplified in the following 
society item from Palm Beach: 

“Invited by alarming police sum- 
mons to the yacht Coconut, members of 
the Tuesday Bridge Club are today the 
guests of —— for a cruise and luncheon 
. . . anda mock trial on board will be a 
feature of the afternoon.” 


Knapp aboard Ranger 

And Shields aboard Yankee — 
A couple of Interclub ; 
Rivals gone swanky. 


Speaking of international classes — 
it looks as if ‘‘L” were going to break 
loose on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The Yale Club was so obstructed 
with yachtsmen at the latest conclave 
of the Cruising Club that it was quite 
bewildering to the strangers to naviga- 
tion. 


Flotsam — Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, yachtsman, will cruise in Harry 
Tweed’s Sewanna again this summer. 
. . . Brigadier General Cornelius Van- 
derbilt took an informal dip in Biscayne 
Bay when Winchester’s gang plank 
slipped. . . . If history is to repeat 
itself, selection of the defender of the 
America’s Cup will come as a shock (to 
say the least) to the disappointed aspir- 
ants. . . . The Bermudians were foiled 
in their fell purpose of springing a sur- 
prise gadget on the unsuspecting Yanks 
in the late Six-Metre hostilities. . .. At 
least that’s the only interpretation I 
can give to the AP despatch which re- 


lated that when Achilles dragged her 


mooring and collided with a tender her 
“‘bowsprit mast’? was broken... . 
Whatever will they think up next? 
. . . Ranger will undoubtedly take the 
water like a duck. . . . Whether she’s 
a lame one will remain to be seen. . . . 
She looks narrow enough to go through 
the eye of a needle and if she’s as close- 
winded as her afterguard are close- 
mouthed one can fancy her showing her 
rivals the way to the windward mark. 
Yankee and Rainbow are starting out 
all even in the matter of protests on the 
basis of last season’s racing after the 
N.Y.Y.C.’s recent decision on an appeal. 

The arm of the law— which in 
Bermuda is an unyielding stiff arm — 
intervened to cancel a proposed Six- 
Metre four-boat team match. Herman 
Whiton, skipper of Light Scout, had 
been night cruising around on a bike 
without running lights and incurred the 
displeasure of the local constabulary. 
Hence his elimination. 

When released by the authorities, 
Herman suffered further embarrass- 
ment through fouling his speedy motor 
tender Squab in her mooring line, a 
process which elicited a running fire of 
heartless comment from the veranda 
of the R.B.Y.C. ... 

TELLTALE 
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THE MARYLAND HUNT, HELD IN THE WORTHINGTON VALLEY 


As the crowds leave America’s smartest sporting events, more people 
drive off in large Packards than in any other fine car. It is a 
dramatic confirmation of a significant statistic—that nearly half of 
all the large fine cars being sold in America today are Packards. 


PACKARD... SOCIALLY, AMERICAS FIRST: MOTOR CAR 
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Through the Gulf of Georgia 
By 


YEAR or two ago a question arose out here in the 
West that became almost a national issue; in 
fact, all that prevented it from transcending 

everything else in importance was the fact that a war 
was threatened in Europe and that a presidential cam- 
paign was coming on. 

This question, hotly debated in the magazines and by 
the Rocking Chair Fleet was: ‘‘Which type of boat 
makes the most practical cruiser for the waters of Puget 
Sound and British Columbia, a power yacht or an 
auxiliary?”’ 

You will still hear many arguments on this subject; 
after all, I presume, it resolves itself into a matter of 
personal preference and of one’s idea of enjoyment. 
Last spring, after many years of experience in both 
types of yacht, I cast my lot with the sailors. This is a 
story of my first extended cruise in my new boat, 


offered as my part of the argument as to why I think - 


- “an auxiliary’s the thing.” 

We cruised in Puget Sound and British Columbia 
waters, were on the move part of the time every day for 
three weeks, and anchored in a different place each night. 
Though not over two hundred miles from Seattle, our 
home port, at any time, we skirted as wild, rugged and 
scenic a coastline as exists in the world. When we had 
wind, we sailed; when we didn’t, we used the motor. 
We went fast enough to suit us and the boat gave us 
worlds of comfort and pleasurable relaxation. 

The new boat, Mon Reve, was built in the spring of 
1936 by Phil Mitchell, at Seattle. She is a jib-headed 
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1937 
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At the head of Princess Louise Inlet the mountains 
tower in sheer cliffs thousands of feet above the water 


Looking down Seechelt Narrows toward the Skookum- 
chuck. The photograph was taken at slack water on a 
calm afternoon. When the tide is running, it is a 
wild, raging torrent with whirlpools and overfalls 
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ketch rigged auxiliary 36 feet in length, 11 foot 8 inch beam and 5 
foot 6 inch draft. She carries 740 square feet of sail and has two tons 
of outside and four tons of inside ballast which, with her comparatively 
limited sail area, makes her as steady as a clock. Her power plant is a 
2-cylinder 18 hp. Model ZR2 Palmer which, in calm water, moves her 
along at six knots with no noticeable vibration. She was designed by 
H. C. Hanson, of Seattle, along Norwegian pilot boat lines and is 
practically a double-ender except that the stern has a small transom to 
give a little more cabin and deck space. 

We built her strictly for a cruiser, but you know how it is — we 
couldn’t help but exult (like any other yachtsman) one day out on the 
Gulf of Georgia when, on a long, favorable run, we overhauled and 
passed a crack Vancouver yaw] with a P. I. Y. A. racing number on her 
sails. 

It was late in the afternoon of the first of August last year when we 
pulled out of the Ballard Canal locks at Seattle on our maiden cruise, 
headed for interesting places up the British Columbia coast. There 
were only four of us in the crew, Phil Mitchell, the builder of the boat, 
his wife, her friend, Mrs. Alma Henry, and the writer. A light north- 
west breeze was still blowing and we went out under canvas, then 
changed to power as the wind dropped with the sun, and motored on 
up the Sound, anchoring for the night just south of the little canal that 
runs into Port Townsend Bay behind Marrowstone Island. 

We were up early next morning to catch a favorable tide through 
the canal, motored across Port Townsend Bay and around Point 
Wilson into the Strait of Juan de Fuca. August is almost the calmest 
month on Puget Sound and we didn’t expect wind in the Straits early 
in the morning. We were, therefore, not disappointed when we had to 
make part of the long run across the Straits from Wilson to Discovery 
Island under power. It was the same up Haro Straits and through the 
islands, until we headed between San Juan and Speiden Island when 
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we caught a light, northerly wind 
coming down from the Gulf of 
Georgia. This helped us on our way 
south of Waldron Isiand and into 
Echo Bay, on the south end of 
Sucia Island, our anchorage for that 
night. 

I wish I were enough of a de- 
scriptive writer and had the space 
to give a word picture of all the 
little bays and coves in which we 
anchored. By vocation, I am a com- 
mercial photographer, but by avo- 
cation I am a yachtsman and a 
photographer of cruising and scenic 
views, so, in place of words, I shall 
have to let the pictures used with 
this article tell their own story; they 
will give you a far better idea of the 
unsurpassed beauty of the country 
than could mere words. 

Kcho Bay, for instance, where we 
anchored that night, would be 
worth a whole chapter of text, as 
well as pictures. We liked it so well 
that we loafed around there the 
whole morning. But there were a 
multitude of new worlds to conquer 
farther on, so we must needs be 
under way again. We were fooled a 
little, though. We had expected, 
from indications in the bay, to have 
a fresh breeze when we rounded 
into the Gulf of Georgia and to take 
a straight course across, but when 
we got out into the gulf this breeze, 
fickle as most August winds, failed 
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Below, “Mon Reve” is a 36-foot aux- 
iliary ketch. She is practically a 
double-ender, her stern being carried 
out to form a narrow transom instead 
of finishing on the sternpost 









Queen’s Reach, at the head of Jervis Inlet. On facing page, 

the reflections in the calm water of Princess Louise Inlet give 

it a doubled beauty. Below, “Mon Reve” lying close to one of 
the many waterfalls that tumble noisily into the Inlet 


and we motored back and headed north 
and west up through the Canadian 
islands, coming to anchor early in the 
afternoon at Montague Harbor, on 
Galliano Island. 

Part of the day before and all of that 
morning, we had been cruising through 
waters which in any other part of the 
world not so richly endowed by nature 
would have been outstanding, instead 
of just “something to pass through on 
our way farther north.” I refer to 
the continuous archipelago in what is 
known as Washington Sound, the San 
Juan Islands on the American side 
and the Canadian islands extending 
northwest from them along the Van- 
couver Island shore. Here, if you’ll 
only forget the lure of the inland pas- 
sages and mountain inlets beyond, you 
can easily spend a summer within a 
comparatively small radius, visiting 
the hundreds of islands and coves in a 
country that is peaceful and beautiful 
at almost any time of year. All of these 
islands are rugged, rocky, small moun- 
tains in themselves, heavily tim- 
bered and extremely picturesque.Green 

(Continued on page 142) 
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New Marks Set at Miami Regatta 


VIVYAN HALL 


YITH John Rutherfurd and Herbert Mendel- 
' sohn out for the final ownership of the 
Wanamaker Trophy, with two new Class E 
runabouts and two new twin sister 225- 
cubic-inch hydroplanes meeting each other 
for the first time, and with the leading out- 
board dehiens back after two years’ absence, Miami’s 1937 
motor boat regatta was the climax of the southern racing 
season. An entry list of well over a hundred boats compelled 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce to run some forty races on 
Biscayne Bay for the four days beginning March 18th and 
then hold the time trials on Indian Creek on the fifth day. 

The Wanamaker Trophy which the late John Wanamaker, 
Jr., put up five years ago for competition in the runabout 
classes, had been won in 1932 and 1933 by Rutherfurd, and 
in 1934 and 1935 by Mendelsohn. Last year Mendelsohn had 
his Duesenberg powered Madoshumi V all set to salt the cup 
away when the big runabout opened up and sank the 

















' morning of the race, allowing Jack Dunn’s Mischief to take 


the race at a speed of 37 m.p.h. This year Clel Perry had 
Madoshumi again in shape to clinch the trophy. Meanwhile, 
the little Class E runabouts, which when the trophy was 
first put up couldn’t run within ten miles of the Class I boats, 
had been developed to the point where they were showing 
equal speeds. So this year when Rutherfurd named the 
Class E boat Baby Juno as his entry, everyone knew the: 
result would be a toss-up. The rest of the field consisted of 
Jack Dunn’s Mischief, Sherman Crichfield’s Hell’s Angel 
Too, the John Charles Thomas Class E boat Myne Too, 
driven by Forest Johnson, and the Morrow brothers’ 1935 
Class E record holder, Miss Florida. 

The real fight was between the Rutherfurd and Mendel- 
sohn boats. Experts predicted that unless the 16-footer 
could lead her 30-foot competitor from the start, she could 
never break through the wake, but that was exactly what 
she did. Beating the field to the turn in the first heat, 
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The 225 Class boats get away to a close start. This event was won by “Tops II,” driven by Jack Cooper 
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Rutherfurd was never headed and led the 
Mendelsohn entry at the finish by a hundred 
yards with a speed of 48.966 m.p.h. An hour 
later, he repeated the performance, so that for 
the final heat a second place to Madoshumi’s 
first would give Rutherfurd the third leg on the 
cup. At the start the next day, however, all the 
boats were somewhat scrambled. Miss Florida, 
late for the start and headed in the wrong 
direction, rammed a four-inch hole in Baby 
Juno just above the water line. For an instant 
it looked as though the Rutherfurd boat would 
be out of the race. Not stopping to examine the 
damage, her owner tore after the fleet and by 
the end of the first lap had passed all the others 
and was on even terms with the Mendelsohn 
boat. Rutherfurd kept her wide open to win by 
three lengths the most exciting battle ever to 
take place on Biscayne Bay. 

Though Maude Rutherfurd, with her Imp IJ, 
trailed John Charles Thomas’ Myne Too in all 
three heats at Palm Beach in February, she was 

(Continued on page 131) 





Above, start of the free-for-all for single-motored boats. 
J. M. L. Rutherfurd’s “ Jay-Dee” won at 63.425 m.p-h. 
Left, S. Mortimer Auerbach cleaned up in the 135 
Class. Below, “Baby Juno,” owned and driven by the 
Rutherfurds, took the Wanamaker Trophy from a fast 
field. The winner’s speed was 48.966 miles per hour 
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If this man should go overboard, 
he might have little chance of being 
picked up in the sea that is run- 
ning. It would take time to get the 
dinghy clear and to launch her. 
Note the life buoy, with its water 
” light, hung in the main rigging 


Right, driving her with planksheer 

under! It would be easy for a man to 

go overboard under these conditions 
with no life lines to prevent 


Below, prepared for sea, with a 
life line rove through stout metal 
stanchions and hove taut 


“Man Overboard!” 


A Few Ways of Keeping Him on Deck—and Getting Him Back Aboard 
By WILLIAM J. GRIFFIN, JR. 





a, NE of the delights of the movie-going public 
\, is to see someone fall into the water with his 
» clothes on. For some reason, a ducking is a 
} form of slapstick which never seems to lose 
its charm. Probably because the sight of an 
ae unpremeditated fall into the water is one 
Ww hich i is so sat ares associated with the comic, the prob- 
lem of falling overboard does not get the attention from 
yachtsmen which its seriousness demands. Another factor is 
that the subject is often dismissed on the assumption that, 
if a man can swim, there isn’t much occasion for worry. 

Experienced sailors, of course, know that this does not 
hold, but even the veterans become careless. At the dinner 
before the start of the race from Newport to Norway, Com- 
modore George E. Roosevelt, of the Cruising Club, felt it 
necessary to warn an audience of seasoned sailors that the 
greatest hazard incident to a long passage was falling 
overboard. 

In the German yawl Hamburg, in the race last year to 
Bermuda and thence to Cuxhaven, Captain Schlimbach 
announced to his crew that they would not go back for any 
man who went over the side. The Captain believed that the 
chance of picking him up would be slight, and that in putting 
back the crew might become so excited that another man 
might be lost, or the boat crippled, as happened in jibing 


Hamrah in the Norway Race. I doubt if Captain Schlimbach 
would actually follow this rule, but it indicates what an able 
sailor thinks of the difficulties involved. 

Newcomers to sailing and power boating seem to be most 
cautious, but, like steel workers and others in hazardous 
pursuits, they lose consciousness of hazards as they become 
a bit more experienced. 

When heavy seas are running, it is accepted practice that 
the helmsman be lashed at the wheel. Some boats have a 
simple, webbed harness that is easy to snap on and off. Yet, 
at one point in last year’s Bermuda Race, I neglected this 
simple precaution. Although my legs were wrapped around 
the wheel box, a sudden motion of the boat lifted me off the 
seat and I turned a somersault, landing on my back. If I had 
been thrown more athwartships, I would have gone over- 
board. At the moment, the other two men in the watch were 
working on deck fifty feet forward, with little chance of 
seeing or hearing me. 

Experienced sailors also agree that in rough going the men 
on the fore deck should be tied — preferably to a halliard, 
which will pull a man up rather than through the water. Yet 
(if my shipmates do not mind serving as horrible examples) 
we did not have lines around us ninety per cent of the time 
when it would have been advisable to take this precaution. 

One man lying on the long bowsprit of Dr. Frank A. 








Rigging like this under the bowsprit 
makes for safety when taking in the jib 





Samuel M. Lane 


Calderone’s schooner Tradition was smacked down in a 


trough and carried about four feet under water. His particu- 


larly ape-like pair of arms kept him on board, but for a few 
moments I doubted whether they could do the job. Another 
man out on the bowsprit of Tradition — with no line around 
him — hit the water with such force that he broke a rib. 
Although a strong swimmer, he would have had difficulty 
staying afloat had he gone overboard since the wind was 
completely knocked out of him. 

The problem of finding a suitable line and still keeping 
free to work was solved on Adrian Iselin’s yawl Red Head by 
a simple device. For every member of the crew, Dick Hill 
rigged a three-quarter-inch diameter line about ten feet 
long, with a snap hook on one end. The line was tied around 
the waist, in a bowline to keep it from tightening. This left 
about six feet of line. The snap hook on the end of this piece 
could be snapped on to stays, life lines, halliards, or passed 
around a mast, wheel or hand rail and snapped back on its 
standing part. An advantage of this rig is that a man cannot 
be thrown more than six feet. 


In the blow on Tuesday night of the last Bermuda Race, 
we figured that it might easily take half an hour to get back 
to a man. Paul Rust pointed out that when he fell over- 
board on a cruise from Spain, his boat took twenty minutes, 
in moderate weather, to get him. Rust found on this occasion 
that a life ring in the water has practically no visibility. He 
reached it only because the man who threw the ring also had 
the good sense to toss in a big packing box near it. 

Of the 400 men in the race to Bermuda not one went over- 
board. In the light of this record, it might be interesting to 
review some of the precautions that were taken by boats in 
the fleet and to recall some of the practices which are com- 
mon knowledge among yachtsmen but which many often 
neglect. 


Water lights. Each boat in the Bermuda Race had to have 

two life rings, with water lights attached, at a point handy 

to the helmsman. No boat should ever sail at night or in 

poor visibility without these lights which give off flame and 
(Continued on page 141) 
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“Lulu” Wins Prince of Wales Trophy at Bermuda 


By 
EVERETT B. MORRIS 


times they slide down the ways, get under sail and 

' proceed to step right out and win races. More often, 

though, they require no end of careful tuning and they dub 
around erratically until they find their groove. 

Take the case of. Herman Whiton’s Indian Scout last 
year, for instance. She was finished just in time to be shipped 
to Bermuda for the annual Prince of Wales Trophy series. 
Untried, untuned, and strictly an unknown quantity, she 
went well in streaks, poorly in others, and the trophy was 
won by Eldon Trimingham’s new Norwegian built and de- 
signed Saga. Later in the year, Indian Scout won just about 
every valuable piece of silverware for which she raced and 
cleaned up the finest Six-Metres abroad in major competition. 

Now we shall consider the case of Lulu, built this winter 
for Briggs Cunningham, the young but experienced interna- 
tionalist from the Pequot Yacht Club, in Southport; Conn., 
from designs of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. With only a 
little preparation for a series of such importance, and racing 
in a high class fleet of ten boats that included, besides Saga 
and Viking, former winners of the trophy, two other new 
American “‘Sixes,”’ Lulu went after the Prince of Wales Cup 
at Hamilton early in April. 

Weather made no difference to Lulu. There were two days 
of strong breezes and heavy seas, one of moderate to fresh 
going, and another of drifting in cat’s-paws and sailing in a 
light wind and smooth water. In these varied conditions, 
Lulu knocked off three second places and a third for a total 
of 34 points out of a possible 40 and won the competition 
that has been the high light of Bermuda’s yachting’ season 
since 1931. Cunningham’s pleasure over his victory was ex- 
ceeded only by that of Olin Stephens, Lulu’s creator, who 
served as first mate in Cunningham’s afterguard. 

Lulu had to have a bit of luck in the final race of the series, 
but when she got the break that lifted her from a forlorn 

It blew hard in several of the races, as this picture of Herman last place into the lead she was good enough to make the 
Whiton’s new “Light Scout” crossing two of her competitors shows best of it. In heavy stuff, she was at her best, being beaten 


: é OU can’t tell about these Six-Metre yachts. Some- 
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At right, “Light Scout” and Paul Shields’ “Rebel” at close quarters 
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only by Saga, which is as stiff as a church steeple and loves 
to go to windward in a hard breeze and sea. Lulu is still far 
from being in best tune but it is obvious that she is going to . 
be a good heavy weather boat and will be a reaching fool. 
Second in the series was Indian Scout, now owned by 
Henry 8. Morgan and sailed at Bermuda by no less a 
master helmsman than C. Sherman Hoyt. She wound up the 
racing with 2714 points, three-quarters more than Saga, the 
defender. Hoyt was none too familiar with Indian Scout and, 
in consequence, got the Scandinavian Gold Cup champion 


in irons on the starting line the opening day as he shifted 
(Continued on page 146) 


Briggs Cunningham’s new 

“Lulu” (above), winner of the 

Prince of Wales Cup. Launched 

only a short time before the 

series, she found herself quickly 

and the weather made no differ- 
ence in her speed 


Right, \ Eldon. Trimingham’s 
“Saga,” soaking out to wind- 
ward, and “Indian Scout,” 
sailed by Sherman Hoyt to 
runner up position, in a hard 
wind and a lumpy sea 


Left, “Bob-Kat III” nearly 

rolled her spinnaker out in the 

30-mile breeze that blew on the 
first day of the series 
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The Making of a Yachtswoman 


Part |—Fitting Out the “Vanora” 


By MARION HART 


* © RS. HART is an American woman who has 
| @ | lived in Europe fer some years. She is a 
vi sculptor, skater and motorcyclist of consid- 
erable ability. In the summer of 1935 Mrs. 
| \ Hart and some friends visited the Dalmatian 
Sime coast and there spent a couple of weeks, 
cruising in a native sailing vessel manned by Greek sailors. 
Owing to the abysmal nautical ignorance of our author at 
that time, history fails to relate anything in detail of this 
boat — except that it smelled fearfully and was manned by 
a large crew of sailors none of whom spoke English, French, 
Spanish or Italian. However, then and there, it seems a 
yachtswoman was created. 

Mrs. Hart came to America in the winter of 1935-1936, 
determined to buy a yacht — a sailing yacht. As further 
proof of her then nautical ignorance, she proceeded to tell 
me that I was the very person to direct her purchase. All she 
wanted was some room to put up herself and guests, a suit- 
able bench on deck for her work in sculpture, and accommo- 
dations for a donkey forward, if possible — a real live don- 
key, nothing to do with deck gear. Mrs. Hart liked to visit 
ashore, and liked to go donkey back on those occasions. The 
hired Dalmatian steeds had not been satisfactory, it seems. 

With a yacht broker ably steering us around, we inspected 
a number of 70- to 125-footers — ketches, yawls and schoon- 
ers. Without making any choice among these, Mrs. Hart 
returned to England; she would ‘‘let us know.’’ She did! 
She wrote of the purchase of a venerable 75-foot auxiliary 
ketch, gaff-headed and plumb-bowed. She wrote of this 
craft at some length, and I was aghast. The yacht Vanora 
was said by Lloyd’s to be sound but, apparently, needed 
complete refitting and reconditioning. 

The letters which follow are from her to her brother. They 
recount the making of a yachtswoman and should recall to 
all of us the initial thrill of nautical adventuring that is 
never quite repeated in further seafaring. Here were experi- 
enced no preparatory years of Long Island Sound sailing to 
take the edge off the keen experience of the first offshore 
cruising. An adult leaped the chasm between landlubber 
and blue water sailor! Good sailing and fair winds to her! 

IRVING SARTORIUS. 





East Cowes, July 20, 1936. 
Far from sailing any southern seas we are sitting on the 


mud in a freezing southwest gale outside of the shipyard. : 


We sail August 1st (if lucky) and if the wind doesn’t stop at 
least a week before I shall proceed overland to Marseilles, 
letting my brave crew cross the Bay unsupervised. 

We are having a little trouble with our naval officer who 
has a tendency to leave dinghies untied and Fred and I had to 
give him and the skipper a little demonstration of how to 
stow sails, but we hope they’ll be better seamen than fitters 
out. Jim, the Nova Scotian, seems to be satisfactory and the 
cook doesn’t arrive until next week. 

No, on second thought, I’ll have to remain on board, rain 
or shine. The skipper told us last night that sails didn’t 
mildew in salt water, but that the carbolic acid in rain water 


encouraged the growth of fungus. Could I trust Vanora en- 
tirely to him? 





I have just bought a bull terrier for the ship and he is 
the world’s greatest pest, but has charm. 


+ + + 


East Cowes, August 18, 1936. 

Anyhow, here we still are in East Cowes, I.0.W., advanced 
to the point of being moored out in the river instead of sitting 
on the mud. On the other hand, we are minus our skipper 
and his mate. 

Last Saturday we went out for our engine trials and in the 
excitement of the moment our Mr. Rynne, R. N., let go of a 
rope which he was holding, the other end of which was at- 
tached to a spar being used as a derrick, and went off to 
attend to other business. As a result, Messrs. G. & G. nearly 
lost their yard foreman. They would have lost him if he had 
been more than five feet tall and had not happened to be 
looking upward. So I told our captain, Allen, R. N. R., that 
that was the last straw and that his mate would have to go. 
He, the skipper, was rather upset as we ex-naval officers 
stick together but as Mr. Rynne had a long list of minor 
crimes to his credit he sadly consented to dismiss his es- 
teemed colleague. So that was one. He admitted that his 
colleague was entirely incompetent to fulfill the duties of his 
office and that he should not have been able to trust him at 
sea but was unable to explain why he had kept him on for 
six weeks. It being Sunday morning, the two of them went 
off to Southampton where the skipper lives so that he could 
make his last adieux to his so soon to be deserted wife. 

In the meantime, a day or two before, Fred had told me 
that some of the rope used in the rigging was bad and I had 
said that I would speak to Mr. Gorham, the surveyor, on 
Saturday when he came for the trials but in the excitement 
of getting rid of Mr. Rynne I had forgotten about it. I had 
asked Allen (R.N.R.) if the ropes were good, so as to have 
something on him if they weren’t, and he had said every- 
thing was ready for sailing on Sunday morning. Of course, 
the affaire Rynne held us up, as a new mate had to be 
found. So, as I said, Allen went off to see his wife and get a 
new mate and I thought I’d just look at the ropes, although 
I’m no rope expert and had left the captain entirely unsuper- 
vised in his rigging maneuvers. I had thought looking at 
ropes was a job for a professional. So I took a rope and 
twisted it in my hands and thought it looked a little broken. 
I scratched it with my thumb nail, and about six yarns split 
in two and curled up. I scratched it a few more times and a 
whole strand hung in ribbons. No expert was needed at all. 
So I thought, ‘‘ Well, maybe it isn’t a very important rope,” 
so I sent Rusty up the mast to see what it was tied to; and 
it was the main peak halliard purchase (I’m sorry to use 
such an expression but any of your yachting friends will tell 
you what that is). Then I strolled to the other side of the 
boat and scratched the jib halliard purchase, with the same 
result. So I spent the rest of the day amusing myself. By 
sunset, the rigging hung gently in tatters. 

Well, then there was nothing to do but fire the skipper and 
that was an unpleasant thing to contemplate as the poor 
man had worked so hard, waking us all up at 6:00 a.m. as he 
dashed about the deck over our heads, and keeping us up 
after midnight stowing tins of food among our books and 
shoes and typing out his interminable lists of things to do. 
Besides, he was in many ways a nice little man and, although 





I hadn’t a great deal of confidence in him as a fitter-out, I 
thought perhaps I was being over-critical and all would be 
well when we got to sea. He was so thrilled and excited 
about the trip that I hated to think of telling him he couldn’t 
come. I thought I’d ask Mr. Gorham to do the dirty work 
for me and spent all Monday telephoning to him but he was 
surveying the Endeavour, which had recently lost her mast 
for the second time, and my messages weren’t delivered. I 
was in despair but, luckily, Allen couldn’t find a mate and 
stayed again in Southampton. 

Tuesday I had a letter from Gorham saying he couldn’t 
come until Wednesday and life looked black. Tuesday, at 
8:00 p.m., Allen returned. I couldn’t bear to make conver- 
sation with him so I developed a bad headache and went to 
bed at 8:30. I thought that perhaps I could avoid him the 
next morning until Gorham arrived as he usually got here 
at 9:30, but at 8:30 Allen knocked at my door and came 
beaming in to talk about the day’s plans. So I had to tell 
him, gently but firmly, that I’d have to get another skipper. 
He was overwhelmed with astonishment and grief and I had 
to explain politely that it was inconceivable that he could 
ever have considered going to sea with the boat in such a 
state and with a mate he knew to be completely incompetent 
and that I could have no confidence in him again. So he 
said, “Did I mean I had lost confidence in him?’ I said I 
had, and he said, literally said in these words, ‘‘I’ll be glad to 
change any ropes that you like, Mrs. Hart,’’ and he said 
there were some spare ones below that were better and that 
he was planning to use them when the first ones broke. I 
said that would be nice if there were a storm at night, with 
sails and spars crashing all over the deck and a crew con- 
sisting of himself and his useless mate and two inexperienced 
boys and his one able seaman, Jim, just out of the hospital. 
I asked if he wanted to commit suicide and he seemed to 
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think that maybe the weather would be nice. And then he 
said he wished I’d reconsider my decision and I said I didn’t 
want to be unreasonable and unfair to anyone and I would 
wait until Mr. Gorham came and put the case before him. 

The rest of the day was pretty ghastly. He stayed on deck 
most of the time cutting down all the ropes he’d put up and 
spliced and served with such care and coiling them up 
neatly all over the place, but I could see him through the 
skylight walking about looking as though he’d been stabbed 
in the back. Anne and Fred and I sat in the saloon saying, 
“‘Isn’t it awful!’ and “‘ Why the hell doesn’t Gorham come?”’ 
and ‘‘I hope he comes before lunch.’’ Rusty was the only 
cheerful one, as I hadn’t said anything to him, and he hus- 
tled about pulling everything to bits and thinking that he 
was getting ready to sail in the morning. 

Well, finally, at three o’clock Gorham came and the three 
of us had a solemn conference in my cabin. It would have 
been better for the poor man if he had taken it from me in 
the morning and gone away peacefully because I hadn’t 
wanted to do anything but get rid of him as easily as 
possible. But, since he had wanted to continue the discus- 
sion, I decided that he’d asked for it and I’d let him have it. 
So I told him all the silly things and all the unreasonable 
things and all the unpleasant things he’d done, and they 
sounded quite a lot compressed into three minutes’ talk. 
Then Gorham asked him a few innocent sounding questions 
and he admitted that he didn’t feel himself equal to the job 
and that he didn’t know enough to have taken it on. Then — 
he must have been quite desperate — he asked if when I got 
a new skipper I’d let him come as mate. So I said that it was 
the skipper’s privilege to choose his own mate afd if he 
wanted Allen he could have him — not adding that he’d 
never have him on this boat. 


(Continued on page 135) 





A cruiser of an earlier vintage, though not so old. Her design, compared with up-to-date models, gives 
an indication of the rapid development in power cruisers 








More Power to You! 
If You Are Buying a Motor Boat, Get a Good One 
By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


Y FRIEND Bill is a good fellow, an enthusiastic 
yachtsman and a fair ’longshore navigator, but as 
an inspector of boats for purchase he falls some- 

thing short of the ideal. And it has been my observation that 
the same applies to a good many of those who buy yachts 
for their personal use, particularly if they are without previ- 
ous experience. I pretend to know a little about boats, their 
design and construction, and something about where to look 
for the weak spots. But I would never think of buying a boat, 
new or old, without the expert advice of someone in whom 
I had confidence, someone who knows more about boats 
than I do. 

There are a number of things about a power boat which a 
prospective purchaser can learn by observation and study, 
enough so that he can at least make a preliminary choice 
and say to himself: ‘‘If everything else is O.K., that is the 
boat I want.” It is the ‘‘everything else,’ the finer points, 
for which he needs expert advice; and such advice is not 
difficult to get. Even if you have to pay a naval architect or 
a surveyor a small fee for the information, it will be money 
well spent. 


The first thing tojbe considered, just as it is the first part 
of the boat to be built, is the hull, and the uses to which it is 
to be put. If you want a comfortable cruiser for offshore 
fishing, you will not look for the same form of hull that you 
would if you were interested primarily in going places as fast 
as possible. Nor should you look, in a power yacht, for the 
qualities of hull you expect to find in a sail boat. Seaworthi- 
ness commensurate with the waters where the boat is to be 
used; speed in proportion to the amount of comfort desired; 
and comfort, in so far as it can be procured, with reference 
to the other points on which you may insist are qualities 
you will seek in either sail or power, but the demands of the 
two different types of propulsion require a different ap- 
proach to hull design. 

In general, it should be remembered that a power yacht 
normally operates on an even keel. She is subject to the 
action of the waves, but to no great extent, comparatively, 
to the force of the wind. Fine flowing lines, with moderate 
V sections forward, flattening out aft, a hull which will stay 
on top of the water, offering little resistance, denote speed 
with minimum power; full lines, with a hollow garboard and 
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a transom flat enough to prevent “squatting,” denote steadi- 
ness and promise comfortable action in rough water; good 
freeboard and a broad flare forward make for a dry boat. 
The rapidly growing popularity of the moderate sized 
cruiser, from 25 to 40 feet in length, draws our attention 
particularly to the type. In these boats, there is a tendency 
among some designers, for the sake of additional accom- 
modations, to load up with top hamper. Not only does this 
make the boats unsightly but, when carried to an extreme, 
it makes them unstable. You will sometimes see, particularly 
among older boats, bows a good deal like the bow of a 
dinghy; such a bow is all right for a dinghy but is not desir- 
able in a power boat where the customary flared bow, 
perhaps with a club-footed section, meets the requirements 
of sea conditions better than any other type. 

A discussion of hull form would not be complete without 
mention of the Coastal Motor Boats developed in England 
during the war, to meet strenuous conditions of speed and 
sea. They were used for patrol and for torpedo attack, which 
requires high speed (they developed close to 40 knots); and, 
as they had to brave the North Sea in all weathers, ability 
to “take it’’ was a prime factor in their design. Their success 
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is a matter of record. Now, speed demands streamlining, as 
well as power; and seaworthiness demands a round bottom 
and some lateral plane. Actually, the C.M.B.’s were, to all 
intents and purposes, two hulls fitted together; the forward 
part round-bottomed and stepped, the after part stream- 
lined and flat. A few pleasure boats of this type have been 
built in this country and, if the cost of construction can be 
brought down, it is not improbable that ‘C.M.B.”’ stock 
boats will eventually appear, in view of the desire for in- 
creased speed in cruisers. 

Finally, avoid extremes. For example, if the quarters are 
too full, they will make unstable eddies, which shift when 
the helm is moved or the position of “live weight” in the 
boat is changed. This makes what is called a ‘silly steerer,”’ 
which is annoying and may, under emergency conditions, 
become dangerous. I think it is safe to say, in this connec- 
tion, that unless a power boat satisfies the eye there is some- 
thing wrong with her; for in boat design, to a greater extent 
perhaps than in anything else, beauty and practicality usu- 
ally go hand in hand. 

The above applies, of course, both to new and used boats. 
In buying a second-hand boat, a more rigid inspection of the 


in a comfortable, roomy boat. The 

wave formation is evidence of an 

easily driven hull and, therefore, of 
an economical hull 


a Good, but not excessive, streamlining 


Left, a neat, clean-cut and simple 

interior in a 46-foot boat — even if 

we have doubts as to the appropri- 
ateness of Venetian blinds! 


Right, a clean and efficient engine 
installation in a small cruiser 
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hull is required to discover points of excessive wear, of slov- 
enly repair work, dry rot, etc. Unless you are fully competent 
to do this yourself, it is essential to have a survey made by a 
professional. Even more important than such a survey is the 
reputation of the designer and of the builder of the boat. 
It has been aptly said that poor workmanship can be so well 
hidden in a vessel that you will never be able to find it with- 
out tearing her apart. 

Inside the hull, our first consideration is the engine and 
the engine room. Whether it is more important to have a 
satisfactory hull or a satisfactory power layout, is a purely 
academic question which I shall not attempt to settle. They 
are both of prime importance. Here, again, the power in- 
stallation in a used boat requires a different attitude of mind 
from that which may be safely assumed if you are buying a 
new one. And here, again, a professional survey is important, 
unless you know a lot about engine installations yourself. 
Research, competition and public demand have, however, 
brought the mechanical side of power boat engineering to a 
point where the purchaser of a new boat may have consider- 


Right, a galley in a 38-footer — about as neat a piece 
of work as it is possible to get in a boat of that size 


A well-balanced modern stock cruiser in an impressive setting 
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able confidence, particularly if he is buying one of the stock 
models turned out by one of the several firms of wide reputa- 
tion, that he is getting a worry-proof mechanical outfit. 
The particular mention of stock models in this connection 
does not conceal any derogatory thought of specially de- 
signed boats. But the art of building stock boats is now com- 
parable to the art of building automobiles; that is to say, the 
repeated building, year after year, of boats of essentially the 
same design, with only slight changes, has produced a prod- 
uct which compels one to say, as may be said of the automo- 
bile: ‘“‘ You can’t go wrong buying any good make!” Always 
provided, of course, that the use to which you expect to put 
the boat is the use for which the designer intended her. 
You will find, in the most up-to-date power yachts, 
whether of stock or special design, more comfort per cubic 
foot, more speed per horse power, more safety per gallon of 
gas, more silence per engine revolution, than you will find in 
her sisters of only slightly greater age. And this rapid im- 
provement is nowhere so evident as in the engine room. To- 





day, motors are smaller per horse power, smoother 
running and far less noisy (the latter largely 
through the use of rubber mountings). The intro- 
duction of reduction gears has, in many instances, 
increased efficiency as well as cut down the space 
— precious space in a small cruiser — required for 
the power plant. Backfire traps, gas-tight bulk- 
heads, automatic alarm systems and automatic 
fire extinguishers, flexible metal hose for gas lines 
and improved gas line connections; outboard filling 
pipes for the gas tanks; and greatly improved 
ventilating systems make the latest cruisers about 
as safe as anything propelled by an explosive 
mixture can be. 

The foregoing hints at modern practice suggest 
the sort of thing to watch out for in buying a used 
boat. Some of the features will not be found even 
in boats built within a very few years; more are 
absent in earlier boats. But certain features are 
essential. For example, do not consider buying any 
boat unless you find at least the following, or are 
prepared to go to the expense of changing the boat 
to suit: 


1. Free ventilation in the engine room bilges. If 
this condition is not present, I suggest that you 
(Continued on page 147) 
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A Matter of Interpretation 


Who Saved Whom? 


By 


ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


HREE men, only one of them proficient in 
the art of deep sea sailing, set out in a 
small yacht of yawl rig for a coastwise 
cruise. They encountered a half-gale of 
normal summer strength, mismanaged 
their boat, miraculously escaped with 
| their lives, and returned to port in an 

unshipshape condition which attracted the eye of a local 

reporter and with a tale of derring-do which caught his 
journalistic fancy. The reporter’s story ran as follows: 








August 3. The 30-foot yawl Makesure, with three amateur 
sailors on board, anchored in the inner harbor today minus 
her mizzenmast and her dinghy and with other reminders of 
the sea’s fury. At the height of a sudden gale two days ago 
the yawl’s owner, Jack Hunt, was washed overboard by a 
wave which swept her decks. An indifferent swimmer, Hunt 
owes his life to his friend Chester Lumley, who, at the risk 
of his own life, jumped overboard and supported him until 
Henry Whiting, the third member of the crew, maneuvered 
the yacht into such position that he could pluck his shipmates 
from the sea. 

Subsequently when all were safe on board a wind gust of 
redoubled strength whipped the mizzen, or after, mast out 
of the boat, and in the momentary confusion which followed 
this disaster the dinghy, which had been lashed securely on 
deck, carried away and the Makesure’s skylight was stove in. 
Barrels of water flooded into her interior. While this was 
being pumped out and a temporary patch placed over the 
skylight, the yawl, which was pretty much at the mercy of 
the elements, whipped her jib to tatters and broke the gaff 
of her mainsail. 

Only by the most heroic and unstinted efforts was the 
little vessel saved from total destruction and piloted home 
after the cessation of the hurricane. Messrs. Hunt and 
Lumley, who related their adventure with the laconic mod- 
esty which is traditional of the sea, are undaunted by their 
perilous experiences and plan to continue cruising after 
necessary repairs. Mr. Whiting’s plans are indefinite, but 
he hopes to accompany his friends if he finds that he can 
arrange his business affairs satisfactorily. All three men are 
well-known yachtsmen of this city. 


A newspaper’s space is valuable, necessitating the sup- 
pression of many interesting highlights in a news story. 
Man’s instinct to hide and finally to forget his delinquencies 
is supreme. It is therefore important to examine the details 
of this heroic episode. 
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“Grasping the gallows frame in one powerful hand, he leaned far outboard” 


At the outset of the cruise, which began in fair weather, 
Hunt and Lumley, but not Whiting, were keen for wild ad- 
venture. As Hunt, a lean, nervous youth, put it, “If it’s 
going to blow it’ll suit me right down to the ground. They 
don’t roll ’em too high to bother me, and this little Makesure 
is sure built to take ’em.”’ 

Speaking, Hunt seized the galvanized iron gallows frame, 
a contrivance for supporting the main boom when the sail is 
not in use, and shook it in a kind of ecstasy. The frame reeled 
on its deck fastenings and Whiting, who sat at the tiller with 
one knee crossed over the other and with a pipe held medi- 
tatively at a corner of his mouth, was moved to remark re- 
provingly, ‘‘Don’t pull that gallows frame out by the roots, 
Jack. We may need it some day.” 

‘“‘But it’s strong,” exclaimed Hunt, proudly. “The man 
who sold me the boat said it had always been a little wobbly, 
but he swore it would last till the cows come home — or 
perhaps I should say until the fish stop biting.” 

““Tt’s O.K. by me,”’ said Whiting, who was of an age at 36 
to know the virtue of tolerance. ‘‘Chester, how about slack- 
ing off that lee backstay a bit? The wind’s filling the sail now.”’ 

Chester Lumley, rotund and habitually clumsy, jumped to 
carry out the helmsman’s suggestion, stumbling over the 
coaming which surrounded the little yawl’s cockpit, and 
landing on all fours near the backstay runner. He overhauled 
it and declared ruefully, “It’s a wonder to me I don’t fall 
overboard more often. If anybody ever builds a boat with a 
basket all around it I’m going to play safe and buy it — if 
I ever get the money.” 

Hunt remarked, a shade disdainfully for a cruise so young 
and promising, “lf you had any eggs you'd have ham and 
eggs, if you had any ham.” 

The helmsman took his pipe from his mouth, yawned, and 
declared by way of variety that there was a windy look in 
the sky to seaward, and that he would take a glance around 
on deck if anybody would relieve him at the tiller. Hunt, 
who owned the Makesure, and who knew virtually all there 
was to know about sailing a small boat in sheltered water, 
relieved the tiller with gusto, slapping his lean thigh and 
exclaiming, ‘‘Come on, wind. Show us your stuff. Roll ’em 
up, Neptune, and see how we like it. Whitey, you’re wel- 
come to look around on deck, but I’ve been over everything 
myself and feel pretty sure we’re O.K.” 

Whiting stopped by the gallows frame, eyeing it dubieusly 
while he refilled and lighted his pipe. He looked significantly 
at Lumley and opened his mouth as if for speech; then 
changed his mind and walked forward. No use, he thought, of 
harping on Chester’s clumsiness. At some other time he 
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would warn him not to trust his weight to the flimsy frame. 
In his tour of inspection forward Whiting found two hal- 
liards fouled aloft and cleared them; the weather jib sheet 
with enough twists in it to prevent its rendering when the 
yacht was tacked and cleared that; the port anchor improp- 
erly lashed for sea and secured that; and noticed that the 
parral for the main gaff was too slack but was unable to do 
anything about that. He, the only essential sailor of the trio, 
returned aft and seated himself on deck sucking a dry pipe, 
hoping that the now freshening breeze would bide where it 
was and suffer them no unpleasantness. He declared, finally, 
‘This is rather a small boat for an ocean passage, but falling 
overboard is the only real danger. We ought to get it firmly 
fixed in our minds that if anybody does go overboard the 
only chance of picking him up is to jibe instantly.” 

‘Oh, I don’t agree with you at all,” said Hunt, emphati- 
cally shifting his helm to meet a sudden gust. “‘A jibe is the 
most dangerous thing you can do, especially if it’s blowing 
so hard that a man might be washed overboard. We’d lose 
the mainmast if nothing worse.” 

‘“‘Better to lose the mast than the man,” rejoined Whiting, 
sharply. He added, more temperately, ‘‘That’s really the 
proper dope, Jack. Everybody says so. I’ve seen it done 
myself.” 

‘‘But how about the weather backstay? asked Chester 
Lumley. “Do you mean you’l] crash the boom against that?”’ 

“No,” said his shipmate. ‘‘ Release the backstay, and if 
you do it smartly you’ll have just time to jibe around and 
bring the boat back to where the man fell overboard.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound like the seamanlike thing to do,” said 
Hunt. “‘I’d tack.”’ The phrase ‘‘the seamanlike thing to do”’ 
always pushes before it the weight of authority, and Lumley 
looked from Hunt to Whiting in obvious perplexity. Hunt 
was the owner of Makesure and was plainly willing to pit his 
ingenuity against the elements. Whiting, although older and 
more experienced, had offered an opinion which sounded 
radical and at the same time timid. Lumley, unable to choose 
between unwisdom and wisdom, dismissed the matter with 
the thought that if anybody fell overboard it would be he, 
and that, therefore, he would not have to make the choice. 

The cruise proceeded for twelve hours with no incident 
extraordinary or otherwise worthy of recountal. Night 
passed and with the first breaking of dawn the wind began 
to blow in earnest. While there was still time to do it. com- 
fortably, Whiting, whose watch it was on deck, called Hunt 
and Lumley and had them tie a reef in. the mainsail. He 
counseled leaving the reefed sail furled on the boom for 
emergencies and continuing under the traditional rig of an 
overburdened yawl—that is, her jib and mizzen — but 
Hunt refused to shorten down to 
these small sails. After all, Hunt 
declared, it was his boat, and he 
knew she could take it. It wasn’t 


blowing hard yet — certainly not mA 


ms 


more than thirty miles an hour — 
and they had a long way to go to 


“The reporter’s story of 
the exploit ran as follows” 





their first scheduled harbor. They 





would carry on, Hunt said, with 
jib, mizzen, and reefed mainsail. 
If, later, it seemed the seaman- 
like thing to do, then they could 
lower the mainsail and jog along. 
The second use of this imposing 
phrase impressed Lumley strongly 
and made him feel that he was 
shipmates with a man who not 
only knew his onions but could 
eat them raw. 

Unfortunately, however, it was 
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Lumley’s next trick at the stick. With the owner lying in 
his bunk awake and listening in a spirit of exaltation to the 
water swishing past his boat’s sides, and with Whiting boil- 
ing coffee in the galley and doggedly determined to offer no 
more suggestions until the time came for him to assume 
command, Lumley sailed the Makesure hard through the 
rising seas. He sailed her rail in, he sailed her deck under, 
and when a puff caught her and knocked her down until 
the living sea tasted hungrily of the cockpit coaming he 
shouted in inappropriate glee. 

Lumley’s shout acted as the trigger which springs a man 
to action, and Hunt, aware that the yawl was overpowered, 
jumped from his bunk and poured himself on deck. On hands 
and knees as he cleared the hatchway, and momentarily off 
balance, the lurch of a striking sea threw him into a somer- 
sault and overboard. He clutched frantically at a trailing 
line, held it until it had towed him under, and then let go. 

“Man overboard!”’ shouted Lumley, his glee turned to 
horror. ‘‘ Jack, Jack, what shall I do?” 

Jack, swimming in the crested seas thirty yards astern, 
made no answer, but “‘Jibe her!” shouted Whiting, appear- 
ing white-faced in the hatchway. ‘I’ve got the backstay 
runner.” 

‘“‘No,” retorted Lumley, ‘‘she’s on the wind, and I ought 
to come about.”’ Agonized, he put the helm down to tack the 
boat. 

“Stop it, you fool!” yelled Whiting, casting off the run- 
ner. ‘‘ Put the helm the other way! Jibe her!”’ 

‘“‘But how about the mast? Jack said —”’ 

Time and precious distance already lost, Whiting thrust 
his remaining shipmate from the helm and executed a stand- 
ing jibe. Both masts and the entire hull trembled as the 
booms crashed over, but a cursory glance apprised the helms- 
man that the masts had met the strain. ‘‘ Now let go the 
weather jib sheet and take in on the other side,” he ordered. 
“Quick!” 

Unable to see the struggling man, but steering back along 
the Makesure’s wake, Whiting thus restored order out of 
chaos and prepared his mind for rescue. He would,kill the 
boat’s way and pick Jack up from the weather side so that 
she would not drift down and ride him under. Lumley must 
have both life rings ready to heave, one with a long line at- 
tached and the other free in case the yawl sagged off and 
the swimming man was unable to catch the first ring. 

“Under no circumstances,’’ Whiting informed his burly 
friend, “must you jump into the water yourself. I can’t 
possibly rescue both of you. Do you understand that?”’ 

“Yes,” said Lumley, having prepared the life rings, 
“but I'll have the dinghy ready for lowering.”’ 

“No good,” said the helmsman; 
“you can’t launch it. It would fill 
immediately.” 

But Lumley considered this idea 
of his a good one, and cut the after- 
most lashings of the dinghy with 
his knife. He was deterred from 
severing the other lashings only by 
Whiting’s calm observation that 
he had sighted Hunt, that he was 
still alive, and that they would 
have him in one minute. 

“Now,” said Whiting, bearing 
away before sharpening up, ‘‘let 
go the jib sheet. Heave those rings, 
both of them.” : 

Lumley obeyed and, with the 
thunder of the liberated jib in his 
ears, watched the swimming man 

(Continued on page 189) 
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“Marmot” 


Designed by A. W. W. van Hoorn and built by a.c.f., 
“Marmot” is 96 feet in length over all, 20 feet beam 
and 4 feet 6 inches draft. Two 8- by 10-inch Winton- 
Diesels, developing 500 hp. each at 1000 r.p.m., 
drive her about 18 m.p.h. She is double planked with 
African mahogany, and decks and houses are of teak, 
finished inside with mahogany and satinwood. At the 
right is the interior of the deckhouse dining room and 
lounge and, below it, one of the staterooms. The after 
deck is spacious and makes a fine outdoor living room. 



























































After a long and grueling battle, a tired 
tarpon is brought alongside the boat at 
Boca Grande. (Photo by Lynn Bogue Hunt) 


Tarpon Running in the Florida Passes 
By 


S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


OCA GRANDE and Captiva Passes are to the tarpon 
fisherman what Bimini is to the marlin angler, 
Guaymas (in Mexico) to the sailfish artist, the delta 

of the Mississippi to the duck gunner, Sun Valley to the skier 
and bob-sledder, and Scotland to the grouse shooter. 

Directly between the two passes is Useppa Island. Here 
the men who pioneered tarpon fishing first got together. 
The success they achieved is graphically recorded by the 
scales from hundreds of great fish that are fastened to the 
walls of the club room. Every member who takes a tarpon at 
Useppa puts his name, weight of the fish and date and loca- 
tions of the catch on the scale, which is added to the collec- 
tion. A diamond button is awarded the angler for a fish 
weighing over 150 pounds, a gold button for one from 100 to 
150 pounds, and a silver duplicate for any tarpon up to the 
century mark. Almost all the fish caught are released, and I 
know of no other place where this procedure is more con- 
scientiously carried out. 

Tarpon are fished for in Boca Grande Pass by using live 
crab and pinfish for bait, at a depth of from 45 to 70 feet. A 
12-ounce sinker, tied to the top of the 10-foot leader, is used 
to keep the bait at the bottom, but because of the very thin 
thread with which it is tied, the sinker automatically cuts 
itself loose when the fish starts jumping. It is no uncommon 
sight to see a sinker flying through the air and landing in a 
boat. 

The tarpon is well named the “silver king.” For a shallow 
water fish, the tarpon puts up a surprisingly strong fight. 
A dozen or fifteen jumps are usually “‘tops,’’ but they battle 
down deep until completely exhausted, and only then are 


“Jessie” is one of the boats used for tarpon fishing at Boca Grande. 
These craft are able and comfortable. A fishing chair is installed aft 
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The leap of the tarpon when he has taken the bait is a splendid acrobatic performance 


brought to gaff. At Boca Grande Pass the usual procedure 
is to fish the two tides, going out day and night, and let me 
tell you that tarpon fishing by moonlight is one of the great- 
est treats a fisherman can enjoy. These fish are taken both 
at Boca Grande and Captiva Passes by allowing the boat to 
drift for from half a mile to a mile over holes and on likely 
“hot spots.”” The boat is then run back to the head of the 
line and the procedure repeated. A competent guide is con- 
stantly on the move and, as the school of fish comes into the 
pass or locates on the bottom, it is no unusual occurrence for 
half a dozen boats to hook tarpon at one time. When this 
happens, there is plenty of excitement and action. The fortu- 
nate guides start their motors with a roar and frantically try 
to keep their fish from fouling lines or jumping into another 
boat, a dangerous possibility. 

The vigor with which a tarpon battles after he has ceased 
jumping has always surprised me. When you bring him 
alongside, all shining and silvery, and watch him swim 
slowly away after the guide’s releasing hook has gone into his 
mouth, your reaction will be one of real pleasure. 

The method used at Captiva Pass when fishing for tarpon 
is to put a cork on the line, measuring off the length needed 
for that depth of water, which is only about twenty feet. 
The cork is so placed as to keep the bait just clear of the bot- 
tom. It is no easy task to hook a tarpon, and the cork method 
of fishing is more difficult than using a sinker. The fish have 
very hard mouths and, if they take the bait when swim- 
ming toward the boat, your chances of hooking them are 
slim. I do not believe that hitting them after the strike does 
much good. Either they are hooked or they aren’t hooked. 
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All the guides at Useppa and Boca Grande insist that the 
fishermen put a heavy striking drag on the reel which, of 
course, is a great aid in setting the hook. They will also ask 
you not to ease it off at any time during the fight, since they 
do not want the tarpon to start a long run as it is difficult 
enough to get them away from the fleet. This jamming up 
with the other boats is one of the most interesting parts of 
the fishing to me. The chances of hooking a tarpon, are so 
good that no one particularly cares about the loss of an odd 
fish here or there. 

Of course, the heavy drag is not conducive to the use of 
6- or 9-thread line and these sizes are not encouraged at Boca 
Grande. The top limit allowed by the club is 18-thread 
which is heavy enough. Twelve- or 15-thread also makes for 
good sport, and these three sizes will give the novice a much 
better chance during the battle. All the guides want 18- 
thread used, since they are interested in catching fish, and 
the rivalry among the guides at Boca Grande is keen. I am 
inclined to agree with them that 6- and 9-thread angling is 
not practical for catching these fish in the passes, particu- 
larly when using a sinker in drifting, although it certainly 
may be used in the shallow rivers and streams in the Ever- 
glades. Jack Mahony, one of the best light tackle anglers 
in the East, caught a tarpon there that weighed 106 pounds 
on a 6-thread line, in 1936. Such an authority as Dave 
Newell, whom I consider as good a tarpon fisherman as 
there is today, tells me he believes these fish are as active on 
18-thread as on 9-thread, and I agree with him that this size 
line on a 4/0 or 6/0 Vom Hofe reel, with a 10- or 12-ounce 

(Continued on page 128) 
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While the boat was high and dry, the 
crew got all of the water casks out and 
carried them ashore to be filled 


Voyage of the “Wager’s” Longboat 


A 3000-Mile Passage in a 40-Foot Boat, Crowded with Starving Men 


By VICTOR SLOCUM 


damned!” And with that, the longboat party shoved 

off, in defiance of legal authority on the seas. These 
mutinous voyagers were seventy out of ninety survivors of 
H.M.S. Wager, wrecked in the Gulf of Pefias in 1741. She 
was the store ship of Commodore Anson’s expedition against 
the Spanish settlements of Chile and Peru. After five months 
of imprisonment on bleak rocks, beaten by incessant gales 
and rains, reduced, at last, to living on mussels and seaweed, 
they were heading for the Straits of Magellan on a 3000-mile 
run to neutral Brazil, their nearest point of safety. 


UZZA for England! Let him [the captain] stay and be 


+ + + 


With only 120 miles to go to reach the appointed rendez- 
vous at Socorro Island, in latitude 45° S, the Wager, partially 
dismasted during a two-months’ thrash against terrific odds 
off Cape Horn, and with more than three-quarters of her 
company down with scurvy, suddenly found herself among 
submerged rocks on a bad lee shore. It was a fearful night, 
inky dark and with a howling gale blowing, with biting, 
driving rain. 

The first impact with a sunken rock unshipped the vessel’s 
rudder, but a mere handful of men wore the ship around 
among the breakers by working tacks, sheets and braces, in a 
courageous effort to claw off on the starboard tack. They 
had not the least idea of the bight they were in and it was so 
dark that land could not be seen even close aboard. The ship 
soon drove into a berth between two islets, there to stay. 
In the morning, the crew abandoned her in her boats without 


loss of life. Wager Island, where the 160 castaways made 
their camp, is off the lower coast of Chile. There are several 
other place names which commemorate this bit of sea 
history. The region’ is one of desolate grandeur, with lofty 
mountain ridges on the mainland. 

The reaction of the ship’s company to the shock of dis- 
aster was surprising. The scurvy-stricken men drank new 
health from the sparkling fresh water. Among the more 
robust there was mutiny before all hands got ashore. A num- 
ber of the more able bodied refused to work scuttling the 
wreck to salvage provisions, on the ground that their pay 
had stopped and that they were therefore no longer subject 
to the orders of their officers. Some who did work on the 
wreck got drunk on the liquor-they found, tumbled into the 
lower hold to lie in a stupor until drowned by the rising tide. 
From this may be seen the general condition of disorder and 
anarchy which prevailed. 

At the end of two months ashore, the original 160 people 
who landed were reduced by accident and sickness to one 
hundred, and these, so it appeared to Captain Cheap, had 
improved so much in general health that they could still do 
some fighting. What the majority of the crew thought about 
this was quite another matter. Captain Cheap, undaunted by 
the catastrophe, and mindful of his orders to join the Com- 
modore wherever he might be found, determined to fit up 
the boats and proceed in them to Valdivia. ‘‘ With a hundred 
men in health, with small arms and ammunition from the 
wreck, he thought that he could board and master any 
Spanish vessel he should meet. If he gained an enemy coaster 
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loaded with flour, so much the better; then, with renewed 
supplies and a vessel again under his feet he could proceed to 
Juan Fernandez, and should he meet with no prize his boats 
could yet carry him there.” 

This ambitious plan, announced in council, did no more 
than elicit a growl from his warrant officers, who openly told 
him that, “if it were not for you we wouldn’t be here.” 
These were experienced, well seasoned sailors and they had a 
poor opinion of their captain both as navigator and leader. 

The longboat was left on deck when the ship was wrecked. 
Within two weeks she was launched, brought ashore, and set 
on blocks. She was to be sawed in two, lengthened ten feet, 
and her sides raised enough for her to hold 60 men under 
decks. Carpenter Cummins, with a small force of helpers, set 
about the job under a sail raised to keep off the rain. On the 
lower coast of Chile the rainfall is measured in feet just as it 
is measured in inches elsewhere. 

As the crew watched progress on the boat, they asked each 
other to what use she was to be put to when the work was 
done. The captain’s determination to go north was well 
known, but there were doubts as to the wisdom of this 
course. The Spaniards knew that an English squadron was in 
those seas. Therefore, the stranded crew argued, the Span- 
iards were keeping a good lookout and were not to be sur- 
prised easily by any hostile boat party creeping up their 
coast. The men could see 
more than an even chance 
of being captured and 
thrown into a Spanish 
prison. 

A new leader, Warrant 
Gunner Bulkely, was to 
deliver them from al- 
most certain destruction, 
either from the hands of 
the enemy or by remain- 
ing to perish miserably 
where they were. Bulkely, 
though rated as a gunner, 
had been made watch 
officer and navigator on 
the way out from Eng- 
land by Captain Kidd, 
who first had command 
of the Wager. Kidd wor- 
ried himself to death over 
the unseaworthy condi- 
tion of his ship and was 
buried at sea before the 
fleet reached Brazil. He 
was replaced by Lieuten- 
ant Cheap, taken by 
Commodore Anson out of 
one of his frigates. The 
arrogant Cheap never 
liked the cut of his gun- 
ner’s sails, from the first, 
and snubbed him while 
coming on the Chilean 
coast by taking no notice 
of his reckoning; Cheap 
himself never took an 
observation. 

Bulkely, having come 
upon Sir John Narbor- 
ough’s Voyages (a book 
describing the Straits of 
Magellan), became the 
chief proponent of a plan 





The ureck of the “Wager.” From “The Narrative of the Honourable John 
Byron.” “Foul Weather Jack” Byron, later an admiral, was a midshipman 
in the “Wager” and made the journey north with Captain Cheap 
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for a boat voyage south. He had both the ability to ac- 
complish the undertaking and the confidence of the majority 
of the crew. Upon being pressed, he drew up a formal paper 


‘setting forth that: ‘‘We whose names are undermentioned, 


do, upon mature Consideration, think it the best, surest, and 
most safe way, for the Preservation of the Body of the People 
on the Spot, to proceed through the Straits of Magellan to 
England. Dated at a desolate Island, on the coast of Pata- 
gonia, in the Latitude of 47 Deg. and 40 Min. in the South 
Seas, this 2nd day of August 1741.” 

This document, duly signed by all of the officers except 
Lieutenant Beans, the Purser and the Surgeon, and by all of 
the crew in general, was read to Captain Cheap in public. 
The signers declared that the purpose of the longboat was to 
save life before any other interest. By that, they meant the 
captain’s military project to the north, for which they had 
no stomach. 

The captain rightly regarded the paper as a mutinous 
instrument. For a while, in council, he openly exaggerated 
the dangers of the southern route and urged the advantages 
of his northern project. Then he adroitly shifted his helm 
and pretended to acquiesce, but the men would not now 
believe him. 

The mutineers were now obliged to act with resolution 
to defeat the official influence of Captain Cheap. The 
proponents of the Magel- 
lan idea were now forced 
either to face charges by 
the Admiralty for desert- 
ing their lawful com- 
mander, or to arrest him 
boldly, on some technical 
charge, and carry him 
with them to England as 
a prisoner. They found an 
occasion in the shooting 
of Midshipman Couzzens 
by the captain, in a fit of 
temper, soon after the 
wreck. The self-respect- 
ing men of the crew de- 
spised the captain for 
this action. The problem 
of what to do with Cap- 
tain Cheap was neatly 
solved by the officer in 
charge of the marines, 
who took advantage of 
the understanding at the 
time that both officers 
and men of the marines 
belonged to the army 
and, therefore, were inde- 
pendent of naval disci- 
pline. The marine officer, 
Pemberton, at once or- 
dered Captain Cheap’s 
arrest, on the direct 
‘charge of murdering his 
midshipman; to show 
that he was impartial, he 
also ordered the arrest of 
one of his own subordi- 
nates (Hamilton) as an 
accessory. Lieutenant 
Beans was placed in com- 
mand by the executive 
committee, but with care- 
fully defined limitations. 
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They tried to prevent any more foolish orders, but that they 
did not entirely succeed may later be seen. 

Captain Cheap took his change of fortune with admirable 
courage and dignity, nearly leading his captors to believe 
that they did not know what they were about. The first 
gang sent to his tent to surprise and disarm him in his bed, 
did not dare carry out Pemberton’s orders. 

‘“‘What has Captain Pemberton to do with me,” he roared 
at them as they sneaked out of his tent. Bulkely, himself, 
headed the next raid on the captain’s stronghold with more 
convincing effect. 

‘“‘So I am to be carried as a prisoner to England? Gunner, 
I shall never see England, but die by inches on the voyage.” 

While the prisoner was being led to the guard tent, where 
he was to be confined prior to the sailing of the longboat, he 
apologized to the cowardly “Captain” Beans for not pulling 
off his hat, because his hands were tied. Beans, they said, 
“turned as white as though he saw a ghost.” 

Captain Cheap then issued a formal statement that he 
never had intended at any time to go south in the longboat, 
and that he would rather be shot at once than be taken to 
England as a prisoner. He then parleyed for release, upon the 
sailing of the longboat, to be allowed to make his way north 
with his loyal company of twenty, in the yawl and the barge, 
which could be left for his use. This was agreed to. 


+ + + 


On October 13th, 1741, the Bulkely party sailed in two 
boats, the longboat, with sixty people on board, and the 
cutter with twelve. As they stood off, close hauled, into the 
Pacific, they exchanged cheers, in true sailor style, with 
Captain Cheap and his party, left standing on the rocks. 

Two weeks later Captain Cheap’s party left Wager Island 
to proceed to Valdivia by the way of Chiloe. Of the original 
twenty of this party, sixteen perished of starvation on Chiloe 
Island and the four who escaped alive, including Cheap, 
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were captured by the Spaniards. Exchanged twenty months 
later, they arrived in England three years after the remnant 
of the longboat party. 

The first stop of Bulkely’s party was at Breakwater 
Island. They arrived at dark and remained for three days. It 
was now the beginning of the Magellan spring, and they were 
due in the Straits during the best weather there. A hard 
northwesterly gale with a high following sea now drove the 
boats southward at good speed. A towline was passed to the 
cutter from the longboat to keep the boats from being 
separated, for the longboat sailed much the faster. 

At daybreak they were off Cape Primero, having covered 
115 miles in the 24 hours since leaving Breakwater Island. 
At 6:00 a.m., they opened the Gulf of Trinidad, hauled up 
and entered the harbor of Port Henry. Here they could lie 
secure, in a cove which nature had formed like a dock, for 
they had but to run alongside of the land and make fast bow 
and stern, while over them, on either hand, were high, 
beetling cliffs. 

Bad weather kept them in this haven for two days, giving 
them a chance to bake their slim allowance of flour into 
cakes. No cooking could be done in the boat; they had to 
land to ‘‘dress”’ their food. On the third day, they left at 
dawn to clear Cape Rugged. At the pitch of this cape, they 
got their first meridian altitude of the sun, making a latitude 
of 50°. Beyond Cape Rugged they found smooth sailing 
among some small islands on “‘the main,” as they persisted 
in calling the outside line of Patagonian islands, little dream- 
ing of the fine inland passage they were missing while facing 
hard conditions outside. 

Twenty-five miles south of Cape Rugged they found a bay 
with a fine sandy beach and anchored until morning. At 
7:00 a.m., they weighed, to fall in with a rough tumbling sea. 
By night, they had doubled Cape West Cliff, on Duke of 
York Island, and anchored in Port Morales, which they 
declared to be ‘‘an indifferent place of shelter.’”? While at 

Port Morales, during a dark and stormy night, the 





cutter, which was made fast astern of the longboat, 
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broke away and drifted upon the rocks. The 
watchman in the cutter was the first man to perish 
on that fateful voyage. There were to be many 
others. As the longboat was already crowded be- 
yond capacity, the cutter crew of eleven men de- 
cided to. take their chances ashore, making a formal 
request and signing the log book to attest ‘that 
they were not put ashore contrary to their inclina- 
tions.”” They landed on the rocks with such neces- 
saries of life as could be spared, expecting to find 
the cutter and rejoin Captain Cheap to the north- 
ward. That was the last ever heard of the cutter 
and her brave crew. 

Two days after leaving Port Morales, at seven in 
the morning, they sighted Cape Victory and 
identified the four islands now known as the 
Evangelistas; the “Islands of Direction”? which 
Narborough (1670) described in his book. This 
they had on board as their only sailing direction, 
for they had no charts of any description. By an ob- 
servation for latitude which they had made two 
days before, and by dead reckoning since, the gun- 
ner knew that they were at last at the entrance to 
the Straits of Magellan. 

A hard northwest gale set in and they drove 
before it under bare poles. Never in their lives, in 
any part of the world, had they seen such a sea as 
ran here. They expected every wave to swallow 


longboat in Cape Horn waters , \741. Niches Slotura them and the boat to founder. When the weather 
lanl pie 





is cleared, they sighted the land of the north shore 
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John R. Hogan 


A Summer Afternoon 


Off Madison, with Falkner’s Island lifting in the distance 














“Jinia I” 


This trim new 50-foot motor yacht was designed and built by Huckins Yacht Corporation, 
of Jacksonville, Fla. At the left is a view of the bridge with controls and chart table close 
to the helmsman’s seat. Below, are the forward stateroom and the main cabin with its 
heating stove. Above, is the power plant, a pair of Scripps V-12 marine engines which 
develop 250 hp. each and drive “‘Jinia II” at a speed better than 30 miles per hour 
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In the Days of Iron Men 


Part Il—The Loss of the Ship “Atmosphere” in the South Atlantic 


By CAPTAIN RICHARD ROBERTS 


HE Atmosphere arrived at Liverpool from 
Galveston in 29 days, 19 days to the mouth 
of the English Channel, remarkably quick 
sailing for a ‘‘windbag.”’ After discharging 
cargo at the Prince’s Dock, we left there 
for Cardiff in tow, remained there a week 
and sailed fcr Rio de Janeiro. 

Nothing of any note occurred until we were out forty or 
fifty days from Cardiff, and about one hundred miles south 
of Bahia. At midnight, the starboard watch came on deck. 
All hands mustered aft, and were told by the first mate to 
relieve the wheel and lookout, and ‘“‘that’ll do the watch.” 
I went to the wheel. After I had been at the wheel twenty 
minutes or half an hour, the second mate called out to me to 
starboard. This I did. The second mate was on the fore part 
of the poop deck, which extended beyond the mainmast, a 
long way from the wheel, where I stood. When I got the 
order to starboard I thought, with the knowledge I had of 
the rules of the road, that it was a wrong order, as I felt cer- 
tain I saw a red light on the weather (port) bow. If this was 
the case, the order from the second mate should have been 
for me to port. Almost immediately, the second mate came 
running aft frantically, yelling at the top of his voice ‘‘ Hard 
a’ starboard!” He rushed to the wheel to assist me to put it 
over. During all this operation I could not see the other 
vessel; after I starboarded, it brought her on the lee bow 
and she was hidden from view by the crossjack, or, as the 
sailors term it, the “‘crojick.”’ After putting the helm hard 
a’ starboard, I saw a jibboom coming through the lee star- 
board mizzen rigging. When I saw this, I thought it wise to 
get away from the wheel. As I rushed along on the weather 
side I was knocked down by the weather mizzen rigging. I 
lay helpless on my back, entangled in the rigging and unable 
to move. Mast and yards were crashing all around me, and 
it seemed like eternity before some of the sailors heard my 
cries. They lifted the rigging off me and I was able to move 
around. The second mate rushed along the lee side of the 
deck and no doubt was killed when the ship hit us. She cut 
through the starboard quarter, tearing the whole quarter to 
pieces, snapping the mizzenmast at the deck, also killing the 
chief steward, who was in his bunk. Nothing was seen of him 
or of the second mate after the collision; they were either 
killed or drowned. I had a miraculous escape; the good never 
die young. 

The captain was badly injured. He was asleep in his bunk 
at the time of the collision. When the mast and yards 
crashed on deck, they tore through the deck and part of the 
wreckage struck him on the head. He had to be carried on 
deck. Our gallant chief officer was ‘‘some sailor” to whom 
we all owed our lives. At the time of the collision he was 
asleep in his bunk and barely escaped being killed, as his 
bunk was away aft on the port side. Part of his room was cut 
away. In all the excitement he was calm and collected and, 
when launching the life boat, gave orders as if he were put- 
ting her out to go on a fishing trip. Launching this lifeboat 
was a wonderful piece of seamanship. The boats that could 
have been put over much more easily were wrecked when the 
main yard came down and smashed them to pieces. They 
were on the poop deck, keel down, hanging in the davits on 
each side. The mainmast was stepped in the poop deck. We 
had two boats on the forward skids, over the deckhouse, 
both keel up. The starboard boat, which was the lee boat, 











was unseaworthy, so we were obliged to put out the weather 
boat. Also, the topsail halliards were on the port (weather) 
side and were used to lower the boat after the crew had 
turned her keel down. I could not help in launching the 
boat, as I had a badly strained back (which stuck to me for 
several years) and a deep cut in my right thigh. The halliards 
were secured to the lifeboat by a bridle, and she was lowered 
over the weather side. 

The captain was the first man in the boat. He had to be 
lowered by a rope around his shoulders. The others, includ- 
ing myself, slid down the various ends of ropes thrown over 
the side. At this time there was a seven-knot breeze and 
quite a choppy sea, dashing the boat hard against the ship’s 
weather side. As soon as the painter was cut, the boat 
dropped astern rapidly, as the ship was speeding along with 
nearly all sail set on the fore and mainmasts, and the At- 
mosphere could travel. When the boat got near the stern, she 
was hauled right under the counter by the water rushing 
into the ship where she was damaged. When this occurred, 
we were sure it was our finish. With all our pushing and shov- 
ing we could not get the boat away from under the counter, 
as the ship was settling down by the stern. At last the inrush 
of water slackened and we pushed the boat clear. When we 
got about two hundred feet from the ship we saw one sail 
after the other gradually disappear. It is terrible at night to 
see a noble ship disappear with a cloud of canvas set, know- 
ing that two of your shipmates are on board. And it is no 
pleasant feeling to be cast adrift in an open boat in mid- 
ocean, without water or stores of any kind. I suppose that in 
the excitement and hurry of putting the boat over the side, 
this important provisioning was overlooked, or perhaps the 
mate thought that the ship that collided with us was still 
afloat and would pick us up. After our own ship had sunk, 
we looked for the other vessel but could not see her. This is 
easily explained since, from the time the ship struck us to 
the time we got into the lifeboat, probably forty minutes 
had elapsed. During this time the Atmosphere had sailed 
about four miles. The other ship may also have covered 
some distance away from us. I think one mile is about as far 
as a vessel is visible on a dark night at sea, probably less. 
We feared she had sunk, but nothing could be done but lay 
on the oars until daylight and hope for the best. 

What a wonderful lot of men sailors are! There wasn’t a 
moan or a cry from any of them — only a yelp about some 
of the good suits of clothes they lost (which they never had), 
one fellow making a kick about losing a costly accordion. 
No one seemed to give a thought to being at sea in an open 
boat with nothing in sight. Dawn came at last and all hands 
eagerly scanned the horizon for the other unfortunate. To 
our great joy we spied a ship with her sails clewed up. It 
didn’t take six sailors long to pull to the distressed ship. As 
we approached her, we were convinced she was the ship that 
had collided with us. What a wreck she looked — bowsprit, 
jibboom and all headsails hanging over the bows! Her crew 
were busy clearing the wreckage. We pulled alongside and 
climbed up the side ladder. It felt good to be on a solid deck 
again and to know we were not to go through what some of 
our shipwrecked sailors have had to endure in the South 
Atlantic. At the time of which I am writing, you could sail 
a week or two weeks without ever sighting a sail; it is no 
joke to be cast away in a boat in that part of the world. 
There were 27 of us who clambered up that side ladder, and 
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the captain, who was hoisted aboard and taken to the cabin. 

The ship that caused all this trouble was the famous tea 
clipper Thyatira, of Aberdeen. She was a sister ship to the 
well-known tea clipper Thermopylae, which held the world’s 
record of 63 days from Bishop Rock Lighthouse, Scilly 
Isles, England, to Melbourne Head, Australia. During the 
54 days I was in the Thyatira, we passed every sail going our 
way as if the ships were standing still. From one of the West- 
ern Islands to the Channel we averaged twelve knots. 

With 27 men in addition to her crew, the question of 
sleeping quarters, food and water was a serious one. A sail- 
ing ship carried only the bare allowance of food and water 
for her own crew, so allowances were cut to a minimum, 
which entailed great hardship on all hands. Well, they say 
an old sailor can live on the smell of an oily rag, and these 
men were equal to the occasion. The first day and night we 
were aboard we worked continuously, clearing away the 
wreckage and rigging a jury bowsprit out of a spare topmast, 
which nearly all sailing ships carried lashed on the main 
deck. After this was done, rigging was set taut, all sail was 
set and we headed for old England. 

The rescued crew had a tough time after boarding the 
Thyatira. All the shipwrecked sailors slept on deck. Some of 
the men of the Atmosphere (the watch below) had jumped 
on deck in their drawers when the collision happened, 
and left the ship in that rig. Most sailors slept with their 
drawers on; pajamas they never heard of. When we got 
in the lifeboat, all the clothes they owned were on their 
backs. Some were wearing only a shirt. When I went to the 
wheel, that midnight, all I had on was a pair of pants and 
shirt —no shoes or stockings. That was all the worldly 
goods I owned when I boarded the Thyatira. Fortunately, 
there were some apprentice boys on board and they loaned 
me a spare shirt and pants as those I had on were torn when 
the crew pulled me out of the wreckage. A sailor had little 
spare clothing and would make a trip to China and back 
with a couple of shirts and pairs of pants. 

Things were looking gloomy for the captain of the Thya- 
tira, with this addition of twenty-seven men. He was unde- 
cided whether to go into Bahia or Pernambuco, or wait for a 
passing ship to land some of the crew. Luckily, on the second 
or third day, an Italian or Portuguese bark hove in sight 
right ahead. It did not take us long to overhaul her. We ex- 
changed signals and asked where she was bound. She replied, 
Pernambuco. We signaled ‘‘ Will you take eight members of 
a shipwrecked crew and land them at Pernambuco?”’ She 
put up the pennant ‘‘C,” which means “ Yes.’”’ We launched 
the port lifeboat and, after a little palaver as to who should 
go, eight men bade us farewell. I have not seen or heard any- 
thing of them to this day. Strange how we should all live in 
the same house for months, sometimes a couple of years, and 
part, never to meet again. Such is a sailor’s life. 

Several days later we overhauled a Scotch bark bound to 
Queenstown and went through the same procedure. Yards 
were backed and a lifeboat left with eight more men whom 
I have never met again. The remaining shipwrecked men in 
the Thyatira were the captain, mate, sailmaker and seven of 
the sailors who were on deck at the time of the collision, in- 
cluding myself. I suppose I was kept because I was at the 
wheel when it happened. At the time I was only an appren- 
tice and not a full fledged A.B. The captains talked matters 
over and it was decided that the remaining members of the 
shipwrecked crew would be carried to England. 

It was tough going on this ship, for everyone was on re- 
duced rations and a small allowance of water. There was 
plenty of work, even with all the extra help. The shipwrecked 
crew worked with the rest. 

As we were getting farther north every day, the weather 
grew colder and we were obliged to make warmer clothes. 
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The sailmaker gave us some old canvas, which was converted 
into pants and jumpers, and one of the sailors made a suit for 
me. We also made canvas shoes with soles of Manila sennet. 
Strange how you can adapt yourself to conditions under the 
stress of necessity. 

After 54 days in the Thyatira, the ship anchored off Graves- 
end. A representative from the Board of Trade came on 
board to take charge of the shipwrecked men. The sailors 
insisted on going ashore at Gravesend, claiming they were 
half starved. Our guardian agreed to the request, saying to 
the men, ‘‘ Keep in close touch with me, as I am responsible 
for your landing safely in London.” 

When the crew got ashore, the first thing they wanted was 
a drink, which they got, our guardian paying all expenses. 
When he mentioned food to the men, they said: ‘“‘Oh, the 
hell with the eats; let’s have another drink.” Before arriving 
at Gravesend they were literally starving; after a few drinks, 
they soon forgot about their hunger. This is characteristic of 
a sailor. You often hear them say, when homeward bound, 
““Me for a swell cook shop as soon as I land’? — and the 
poor fellow goes to every place but a cook shop, as he calls it. 

We were all subpoenaed by the Board of Trade to appear 
at the inquiry to be held relative to the collision. When the 
time came, we were all told to look as smartly dressed as pos- 
sible and the owners of the Atmosphere supplied us with rig 
outs, including white shirts and collars. When the sailors 
were dressing on the first day of the inquiry, there was much 
excitement and a good deal of swearing when they tried to 
adjust their collars and ties as it was the first time some of 
them had ever worn a collar. I was kept busy going from one 
to the other, buttoning their collars and adjusting their ties. 

At the inquiry, the Thyatira was held responsible for the 
loss of the Atmosphere as the former had been sailing without 
running lights. 

A few of us put in claims for the loss of our effects but the 
rest of the sailors probably never knew the result of the in- 
quiry. The 54 days spent in the Thyatira were “‘lost time”’ as 
a sailor’s pay stops the day his ship is lost. 

The day after I arrived at Liverpool I reported at the office 
of the owners. I felt quite cocky going there this time, as I 
was not going to report a desertion, as I had done on two 
previous occasions. I was received with open arms as they 
were fully aware of the favorable evidence I had given at 
the inquiry in London. : 

I was detailed to the full-rigged ship Stowell Brown, prac- 
tically a new ship compared to the old rattletraps I had 
sailed in. She hailed from St. John, N. B. I had been home 
twelve days, and I was bound down channel to Cardiff in 
tow of a powerful Liverpool tug. In those days. Liverpool 
had the most powerful tugs in the world. Some of the clipper 
sailing ships used to tow as far as the Fastnet Rock, 60 
miles west of Queenstown. Most ships towed as far as the 
Tuskar Rock. We loaded coal at Cardiff for Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Nothing of any event occurred during our 70-day passage 
to Montevideo. After discharging, we left for San Francisco 
and had a tough time rounding Cape Horn. We got as far as 
60° South, among the icebergs. We tacked and tacked for 
about four weeks before we rounded the Horn. We arrived 
at San Francisco after a passage of eighty days, and a 
mighty tough passage it was. 

After we anchored, the ship swarmed with boarding house 
runners, telling the sailors what good jobs awaited them on 
shore and using all their persuasive power to get them to 
desert, no one making any effort to stop them. The more 
that deserted, the more money for the captain. Fourteen of 
the crew deserted, leaving about four months’ pay behind 
them. In California, a sailor got three months’ advance pay 

(Continued on page 145) 
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“Director” Under Three Flags 


The Expedition Loses a Couple of Its Members 
and Sails on to the New Hebrides Short-Handed 


By 


BRUCE AND SHERIDAN FAHNESTOCK 





N THE light of the events of the last few weeks we 
find it difficult not to call the early stages of our 
voyage in Director sissy, archaic, and uninteresting! 

We have had our fill of wind, of calm, of mishap, of 
tropical fever and of hard labor. We have watched our 
crew shrink one by one until we are now only the original 
three who left New York on January Ist, 1935. Hey Hey, 
the Jamaican, loyal unto death, strums his guitar for’ard 
of an evening as of old and swears he'll stick by the 
hooker until we sight Quarantine in New York Bay. 

We left Suva, bound for Port Vila, in the New Hebrides, 
with the Miami ketch Hurricane close on our tail. We 
were racing her over the 622 miles and were quite evenly 
matched. <A day out of port, we were becalmed side by 
side and had tea under her awning. A light evening air 
increased to a fresh breeze before dawn and kept on 
increasing until we passed Devil’s Point to enter Vila 
Harbor. 

On the third day out, we had made 172 miles in the 
24 preceding hours. Just at nightfall, the fore gaff let 
go with a crash. It had been on Director since her 
building in 1906! It went right at the jaws and the re- 3 
mainder did a pendulum act back and forth across the és 
deck until Dennis got aloft to clear the peak halliards 
which had gotten around the spreader. The sail was not i 
torn, but we kissed our chances in the race a fond farewell. 

We set a double-reefed mainsail, with a trysail in place 
of the fallen fore, and a staysail. She balanced well and 
on we went. Next noon we had made good another 144 
miles under the shortened rig. At 12:30 that night, some- 
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“Director” loafing along 
with a light air on the 
quarter, bound for Port 
Vila, in the New Hebrides. 


Taken from “Hurricane” 


This tall, lean, black man, 
armed with a 50-year-old 
Snider musket, appeared in 
the trail ahead. His mute- 
ness said to us plainly: 
“What do you want here?” 
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one reported a light and we took off the mainsail because the 
visibility was poor with the frequent squalls, and land was 
too close for comfort at the speed we were making. At 5:00 
a.m., Efate Island was sighted on the starboard bow. 
Twenty minutes later there were breakers dead ahead, not 
400 yards distant. As the wind (Force 6) was blowing on- 
shore, we had to work quickly to get the double-reefed main- 
sail on her again. To have the advantage of some sail aft 
without taking our only storm trysail off the foremast, we 
set up only the throat halliards and the lift. The tall gaff 
fell off behind the triangle of sail thus exposed and we were 
virtually under another trysail. 

Once away from the breaking reef, which was the only 
one on that side of the island and only a mile long, we felt 
that a rum was due all round and we headed off to make 
Pango Point where the book says there is a light. There 
wasn’t! Later, we found that a strong current runs up that 
section of coast. 

As we passed Pango Point, Denny announced that we 
had made five miles in 33 minutes. Under the rig we carried, 
we think that is the fastest Director has ever gone. 

Had we known it, Hurricane was but four miles away 
from us in the murk. Her course had set her off to leeward a 
bit and she might have beaten us in by some twenty minutes 
had she not missed Devil’s Point. Once beyond it, there 
was no hope of getting back until the blow was over; she 
did the next best thing and cleared for Port Havanah, on 
the leeward side of Efate. Three days later, she came in. 
We ragged her crew unmercifully; they were under the 
impression that we had skinned them by three days. Then 
came the truth. They really might have won. But, by the 
agreement made before the race, Hurricane’s crew gave us 
their shirts. 

Edward Dair, who had been with us since Tahiti and 
who had worked at his painting under every difficulty, was 
advised by the French doctor at Vila to get back to cool 
weather. Dengue, that fever that makes one’s bones feel 
afire, had knocked Ned on the head. We knew that his great 
ambition had been broken when we saw him sail for Panama 
on the Messageries Maritimes steamer Ville D’ Amiens. 

In Port Vila there are two of everything! It is a condo- 
minium government, administered by the British and 
French. There are two governors, two police chiefs, two 
doctors, two customs men. If you are summonsed, you 
get two! 

Governor Joy, British Resident, was very kind to us. He 
opened the Group to us in a word and one day sent a note by 
two of his frizzle-headed orderlies saying that he would 
kill one of his bullocks if we wanted it for salting! It was a 
bloodthirsty pair of ships’ crews that went rowing ashore 
the next morning. We armed ourselves with knives, axes 
and barrels. With no experience in such matters, we butch- 
ered, salted and stowed a large bullock! It would be better 
at sea, we knew, than the tinned bully we’d been having 
since we sailed from Papeete. 

In the heat of a Port Vila noon, we committed an act we 
shall regret for many a weary mile in the Trades. To repair 
our broken wing we needed good pine and all eyes turned to 
our 30-foot square yard. The gaff on the fore, we knew, was 
more important than the yard. It was with sad hearts that 
we set about cutting it in half, drilling, shaping and riveting 
it to the oak jaws. Vila could offer no spar as good. The deed 
simply had to be done. 

Both ships sailed to Bushman’s Bay, on the wild island 
of Malekula. It was there that tragedy occurred. As it was, 
a man’s dream was broken, another’s voyage ended. Hurri- 
cane, as well as Director, was short-handed, she having lost 
Robert Burrell in Port Vila. We had said good-by to Ned 
Dair and there were only five of us in Director and three in 
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Hurricane. Ray Kaufmann began to show the results of 
over a year and a half in the tropics. He developed a general 
poisoning of the system which ended in a terrible abscess 
which threatened his life. Jerry Mefford, Hurricane’s mate, 
decided to sail for the Segond Channel where the French 
maintain a hospital. 

During the afternoon of their departure, a ship passed. 
We saw her swing by and into the next bay — Port Stanley. 
Hurricane sailed at once to catch her, hoping that a doctor 
might be aboard. They caught the vessel and found a govern- 
ment travelling doctor. Ray was operated upon at once. 
The doctor advised Mefford to sail as soon as possible for 
Brisbane, Australia, where there is one of the finest tropical 
disease hospitals in the Pacific. Short-handed, they were 
going right into the westerly gale season off the Australian 
coast — a 1500-mile push with a sick man and only two to 
handle the ship. Not so good. 

Lewis Hirshon, of Director, had planned to leave the ship 
in Tulagi to get to Paris before September. Here was a 
chance to get to a steamship connection as well as to lend a 
helping hand to Hurricane. This all happened in an after- 
noon. The decision was made, duffle transferred. We 
shouted ‘‘Good-by and good luck” and they were off, 
headed for winter, Brisbane and Sydney. Their voyage, for 
the next six months, is through. They hope to come back 
and start again where they left off! 

As the last hand waved to the speck on the horizon, we 
suddenly felt very much alone. We were seeing the last of 
all the boats we had met, filled with high hopes as we were. 
Idle Hour, Four Winds, Viva, Zarark, Cimba and now Hurri- 
cane. All had met. mishaps and we were the only ship left to 
finish around the world — and we still had a year to go and 
the Indian Ocean to cross, the Cape to round, and the At- 
lantic to lick from Cape Town to New York. It was a bit 
ghostly with all the empty bunks and without Lewis’s, ‘‘The 
next song will be a dance!’’ We sat down to one of Hey Hey’ 
meals and that saved us from sheer madness. , 

Next day we sailed for Malo Killi Killi, tossed on a diving 
helmet and started after trocas shell. We dove in about six 
fathoms, took under-water photographs of rather extraor- 
dinary fish, but found no trocas. In a week, the sea coming 
‘round the point hadn’t smoothed sufficiently for diving, 
so we weighed for Big Malo and the plantation of a friend 
from Bushman’s Bay, old Matt Wells. It will be many a 
year before we forget Matt Wells. His stories of wild daring 
in the Boer War, of his tragic plantation years, all of them 
told over large mugs of Australian beer, were priceless. 
We hunted wild pigs in the moonlight at Matt Wells’ place. 
Great big growlers, they are, with curved tusks as dangerous 
as the gun you hold. The method of hunting them is simple. 
A small party, with dogs, several boys, and as much ammu- 
nition as one can carry, marches around the rim of the plan- 
tation within a few yards of the bordering jungle. The dogs 
rush about in the cocoanuts below you and a drumming of 
hoofs heralds a pig dashing for the bush and safety. From 
behind the scrub you let go at them — sometimes fifty of 
them at once — as they go by. There are few four-legged 
animals as fast as a New Hebrides wild boar. They are the 
pest of the land, destroying half of the copra crop yearly. 

Lord knows where our salted bullock from Vila disap- 
peared to so rapidly but we were able to stow another one, 
shot by Matt Wells. It is at this moment safely at rest by 
the starboard rigging in a sweet old wine cask. Wells’s boys 
brought out yams and taro and limes and oranges and a few 
cocoanut crabs. We traded them stick tobacco and sailed 
away — to, of all places, Hog Harbor! The name is a poor 
choice but, the harbor is the most beautiful in all the far 
flung New Hebrides. Tall Elephant Island looks over the 

(Continued on page 149) 














The motor boating scene shifts to the North in the month of May 


Regattas, Regattas Everywhere! 


By 






M. Rosenfeld 





GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


usual, the northern motor boat racing season will open 
with the annual Albany to New York marathon.” 
But — along came Louisville. 

It has been twelve long years since the city ennobled by 
the great Kentucky Derby horse race, blue grass and potent 
potables has seen any motor boat racing. That was one of the 
last important gatherings of the 151-cubic-inch hydroplanes. 
Now, having had a more than generous reminder of mari- 
time matters through the recent rampage of the Ohio River, 
Louisville has poked its churches, residences, race tracks, 
and business buildings up through the flood waters and is in 
a nautical frame of mind. The result is the Calvert Marine 
Derby motor boat regatta, to be held Sunday, May 2nd, one 
of the events of a week of civic festivity leading up to the 
big horse racing event on Saturday, May 8th. 

Sanctioned by the American Power Boat Association and 
the National Outboard Association and under the general 
chairmanship of John G. Robinson, A. P. B. A. regional 
manager, with Jim Mulroy, Dr. R. H. Hermann and a score 
of other A. P. B. A. officials in charge, the Louisville regatta, 
which will be an annual event, means that the northern 
season will henceforth start almost a month earlier than here- 
tofore. The race at Louisville, for outboards in Classes A, B 


| Spenser force of habit I was just about to write, “As 





and C and for 225- and 725-cubic-inch hydroplanes, will pro- 
vide some keen races for enormous cash and trophy prizes 
for each heat and a grand free-for-all for a new A. P. B. A. 
trophy, the Calvert Marine Derby Perpetual Cup. 

New York State and, in fact, the entire East, is to be 
favored with a multiplicity of outstanding motor boat 
events this year. Following the Albany race, which will get 
under way at 7:00 a.m., Sunday, May 16th, and will proceed 
to DeGeorge’s boathouse, near Dyckman Street, New York, 
a distance of 13114 miles, there will be a constant parade of 
boats and drivers traveling to the various regatta sites. 
Including the Albany Race, there are to be at least twelve 
sanctioned programs in New York State this year. Ten of 
these must be largely credited to the energy of Commodore 
EK. H. Patterson, Jr., vice president of the A. P. B. A., who 
has organized a new body, the New York State Boat Racing 
Association, with the indefatigable Earl Snelgrove, of Geneva, 
as secretary, referee and general handy man. The regattas 
will be held at Syracuse, Liverpool, Fulton, Ithaca, Buffalo, 
Geneva, Watkins Glen, Amsterdam, Gloversville, Tupper 
Lake, and Saranac Lake. And, in addition, the annual inter- 
collegiate and interscholastic championships will take place 
at Saratoga, June 26th and 27th. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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“Sirocco” soon after the start. She set a new record for the course and was second in Class B 


Sliding Down Hill to Havana 


By 


L. L. McMASTERS 





CUDDING before a mild gulf ‘“norther,” the 
eighth annual St. Petersburg-Havana Race, 
which started Saturday noon, March 27th, 
was a fast down hill slide to Havana. Since 
1930, when Houston Wall’s schooner Halv- 
gonian established a seven-year record of 41 
hours 42 minutes, even the record breaking 
Vamarie did not sail the 284-mile course in better time in 

three attempts. Roger Robinson’s Sirocco broke that record 

and established a new one of 39 hours 25 minutes. However, 
on corrected time, Commodore Matheson’s little cutter 

Babe took the honors both for Class B and for the fleet as a 

whole, repeating her performance of last year under con- 

trasting sailing conditions, and proving her phenomenal 
speed in a fresh fair breeze as well as to windward in light 
airs. 

Although the fleet was smaller than those of two previous 
years, ten yacht clubs of the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and 
the Great Lakes were represented, and more fast sailers came 
to the starting line than heretofore. There were Alfonso 
Gomez Mena’s 75-foot schooner Golacamm, from the Havana 
Yacht Club; Harkness Edwards’ 64-foot yawl Winsome Too, 
Devon Y. C.; Kennett Cowan’s 46-foot ketch West Wind, 
St. Petersburg Y. C.; A. B. Fay’s 44-foot cutter Starlight, 
Houston Y. C.; Roger Robinson’s 44-foot cutter Sirocco, 
sailing under the colors of the Cruising Club of America; 








Theo Leonard’s 40-foot schooner Admate, Leather Lips Y. C.; 
Sylvester Labrot’s 38-foot cutter Salabar, sailed by Robert 
Moore, Jr., of the Southern Y. C.; L. M. Harvey’s 38-foot 
staysail schooner Pagan Moon, of the Pensacola Y. C.; 
K. V. Porter’s 38-foot ketch Mystery, of the Tampa Sailing 
Squadron; and Hugh M. Matheson’s 30-foot cutter Babe, 
sailed by Hugh, Jr., of the Biscayne Bay Y. C. 

With a 10- to 12-knot NNE breeze, Starlight crossed the 
weather end of the line off St. Petersburg’s recreation pier 
with Babe’s bow within touching distance. Almost abeam of 
them, but far inshore to leeward, Sirocco crossed, and the 
rest of the fleet followed, one after another breaking out 
light sails as they headed toward Pinellas Point. Starlight 
gradually drew into the lead, Babe’s and Sirocco’s courses 
converged as the channel narrowed, and Salabar held Babe 
about even though directly astern. West Wind and Winsome 
Too held to the eastward of Pinellas Point Light and con- 
tinued on a 8 by E course far into the middle of Tampa Bay, 
a maneuver which cost them several minutes when the wind 
changed. Starlight shifted her spinnaker and set out on the 
most direct course for Mullet Key Light and Southwest 
Pass, followed by Babe, Sirocco and Salabar. 

When Starlight was due south of Mullet Key Light, we 
could see, from the Babe, that she was having spinnaker 
trouble and taking this sail in. With sails flattened down, 
Starlight heeled over and pointed her bow toward the sea 
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buoy in the open Gulf at the mouth of Southwest Pass. We, 
in Babe, and the crew of Sirocco, wasted no time in getting our 
spinnakers off, and were soon sailing full and by, just laying 


our course with the wind which had shifted to north northwest. ° 


This was the beginning of our “‘norther”’ that held until every 
boat in the fleet had crossed the finish line. 

A short, steep sea was running in the pass and Babe buried 
her rail while the crew sat on the high side. Waves broke in the 
Genoa and gave us anxious moments as we thought we might 
lose this valuable piece of canvas before we rounded the buoy, 
now only a few hundred yards away. Everything held and we 
rounded at 2:55 p.m., following Starlight by ten minutes and 
Sirocco by six, and ahead of Salabar, West Wind, Winsome 
Too, Golacamm, Admate and Pagan Moon. Within 30 minutes, 
the whole fleet, with the exception of Mystery, about a mile 
astern of Pagan Moon, rounded the buoy and laid a course for 
Rebecca Shoal. 

With a 25-knot breeze, there was a high, confused sea running 
in the Gulf, rolling our little ship and making steering tricky. 
We saw that a spinnaker was necessary, both to help our 
steering and to let Babe keep the pace set by the leaders. 
Skipper Matheson feared the spinnaker would be carried away in 
the breeze, so ordered the large working jib set as a spinnaker. 
This sail pulled well and eased the steering. We boiled along 
from wave top to wave top, the fine little craft seeming fairly 
to fly on the crests. With our taffrail log streamed, the speed of 
our Kenyon was confirmed, showing between seven and one- 
half and eight knots. In fact, the Kenyon hand varied from 
six and one-half when climbing a sea, to a complete circle and a 
half of the dial, or running around once and again to 4.2. Here 

(Continued on page 128) 


“Winsome Too” captured the Havana Yacht Club Cup for first place 
in Class A. Here she is using her balloon staysail for a spinnaker 
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“Babe,” running down Tampa Bay. She finished first in 

the fleet on corrected time and also took the honors in Class B. 

Below, “West Wind” won the St. Petersburg Cup for second 
place in Class A on corrected time 
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Arthur Griffin 


The Cup defense candidate “* Yankee”’ out for her first sail under the new rig 


Plans for Gibson Island Race 


HE Ocean Race Committee of the Gibson 
Island Yacht Club, which is handling the 
New London-Gibson Race, announces that 
the interest exhibited makes it probable that 
all records will be broken by the number of 
starters in races of this length. Signed entries 
have been received for twenty-four ships and 
an equal number of yachtsmen have definitely 
stated their intention of sailing this race. 
Among the entries actually received are the 
following: Dorothy Q, Frank S. Bissell; 
Hersilia, Dexter L. Lewis; Kirawan, Robert 
P. Baruch; Lilu, Robert H. Moore; Mirage, 
A. Karl Fischer; Tradition, Dr. F. A. Calder- 
one; Avanti, Walter N. Rothschild; Souvenir 
II, J. J. White, Jr.; Malabar XI, John G. 
Alden; Malabar III, John Stillman; Vega, 
Charles W. Crouse; White Cloud, George A. 
Whiting; Highland Light, Dudley F. Wolfe; 
Escapade, Henry G. Fownes; Nordlys, Ches- 
ter Bowles; Elizabeth McCaw, R. J. Reynolds; 


Spindrift,-W. W. Lanahan; Gleam, J. Leo 
Flannigan; an unnamed new boat, Hon. 
Lawrence B. Dunham; Narada, L. Corrin 
Strong; Sonny, A. G. Pierce; Stormy Weather, 
R. W. Johnson; Tejeria, T. G. Foster; 
Spookie, H. T. White, Jr. 

The race starts on June 27th. Burr’s dock, 
at New London, will be headquarters for the 
Race Committee from June 23rd to 27th. 

The committee expects the first yachts to 
finish at Gibson Island on Wednesday, June 
30th. After crossing the finish line each ship 
will be offered a pilot to take her to the moor- 
ing provided for her use in the inner harbor. 

The skippers and crews will be entertained 
informally by Gibson Island Yacht Squad- 
ron members on Wednesday night. Thursday, 
they are invited to a stag party and Mary- 
land shore dinner, followed by dancing at the 
clubhouse. An exhibition race of. Chesapeake 
Bay log canoes will be sailed on Friday. The 
evening’s entertainment will be the Yacht 
Squadron banquet at which prizes will be 
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awarded. On Saturday morning, Commodore 
Sherwood will review the junior fleet of sixty 
youngsters and ships. The Severn Yacht 
Club, Annapolis, Md., invites all contestants 
to enter a race under its auspices on Satur- 
day. The start will be from Baltimore Light, 
at one o’clock, and the finish off the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. The Severn Yacht 
Club will entertain with a buffet supper and 
dancing at the clubhouse. A special review 
of the regiment of midshipmen of the U. 8. 
Naval Academy will soothe the nerves on 
Sunday morning. 


+ + + 


Yachting on Candlewood Lake 


‘Benicia en LAKE, that picturesque 
stretch of water in the western part of 
the State of Connecticut, is rapidly develop- 
ing into a yachting center. There are now on 
the lake a fleet of more than fifty boats. There 
are 14 boats in two handicap classes, 12 Sea 
Gulls, 12 Nimblets, 11 Comets and 5 Wee 
Scots, the latter new this year. When the 
season opens formally, on May 30th, there 
will probably be even more boats than noted 
above. The racing schedule for 1937 has con- 
tests arranged for every Saturday and Sun- 
day from Memorial Day to the 29th of Au- 
gust. Seven of these races are championship 
events for all six classes and the others are 
flag races on Saturday afternoons for one- 
design classes and the junior skippers. 

There are two classes of junior skippers, 
one class for those up to 16 years of age and 
the other from 16 to 20 years. They are all 
keen students of the racing rules and are be- 
ginning to apply tactics in their contests. As 
Charles E. Merritt, chairman of the regatta 
committee and first commodore of the Y. R. A. 
of Lake Candlewood, says: ‘‘I believe that 
those kids know the rules better than their 
parents.”’ 

The flag officers and a number of members 
of the Y. R. A. have offered several trophies 
to be raced for this summer. In addition, 
there will be team races between the Y. R. A. 
of Lake Candlewood and the Bantam Lake 
Yacht Club, to be sailed in the 15-foot Nim- 
blets for a trophy donated by Harvey L. 
Williams. The initial contests will be sailed 
on Bantam Lake and Candlewood Lake on 
June 24th and July 31st, four picked crews 
from each club taking part. Other clubs with 
fleets of Nimblets racing in New Jersey, New 
York and Southern New England have been 
invited to compete and it is expected that 
there will be additional races in August and 
September. The first club to win three races 
will retain possession of the trophy. 

Comet owners have organized and have 
joined the Comet Class Y. R. A. and expect 
to send a representative to the national re- 
gatta. M. Paul is fleet captain of the Comets, 
Alice Sybil Robertson, secretary-treasurer, 
and Morton Shepard, Jr., measurer. Officers 
of the Y. R. A. of Lake Candlewood for 1937 
are: Harry L. Prior, commodore; Dr. Robert 
H. Koehler, vice commodore; R. C. Simpson, 
rear commodore; Boyd V. McDougall, secre- 
tary; Leroy W. Wilson, treasurer; Morton 
Shepard, Jr., measurer; Charles A. Merritt, 
chairman regatta committee; Morton Shep- 
ard, Sr., secretary regatta committee and 
handicapper. 
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Wide World Fr M. Rosenfeld 


Harold S. Vanderbilt’s Class J yacht “Ranger” as she ap- 
peared in March. At that date the riveting of the shell plating 
was advancing rapidly and the deck framing was practically 
completed. “Ranger” is 135 feet in length over all, 87 feet on 
the water line, something less than 22 feet beam and 15 feet 
draft. Her displacement is 166.5 tons. The measured sail 
area will be 7550 square feet, 4825 square feet being in the 
mainsail and 2725 in the fore triangle. Her mast will be 154 


feet 8 inches above the deck 


Taking “Yankee’s” new mast out of the shed at Lawley’s 
preparatory to stepping it in the yacht. “ Yankee’s” new sail 
plan will total 7521 square feet, with a mainsail of 5553 
square feet and a fore triangle of 1968, filled by a single jib 
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Below, the schooner “Meteor” as she appeared 
under her original rig. Right, she has undergone 
several changes of ownership in her thirty-five years 
and is now named “Aldebaran.” What would you 


call her rig? 


“Aldebaran” 


ROM the shores of Shooter’s Island, in 

the lap of New York, has come many a 
fine yacht, among them Elmina, Muriel, 
Shenandoah and Azara. But none of them 
were better than the yacht now named 
Aldebaran, launched as the Meteor. 

Thirty-five years ago the Emperor of Ger- 
many was taking first place in Europe with 
his army, running the British a close second 
with his Navy but trailing with his racing 
yachts. To America’s then ace designer, 
A. Cary Smith, he sent an order for a fine 
schooner with the stipulation that cost be not 
spared. Meteor was the result. She was built 
by Townsend & Downey and was a steel 
schooner 160 feet long over all, 120 feet on the 
water line, 27 feet beam and 16 feet draft. 
Her launching was a glamorous occasion, 
for Miss Alice Roosevelt, daughter of the 
President of the United States, broke the 
bottle of wine over her bow in the presence of 
a distinguished company. The yacht was 
rigged as a gaff-headed schooner and left 
little doubt as to her ability when she hit 
a speed of 161% knots on her trial trip. 

After reaching her home port, she took 
part in a number of races, much to her de- 
signer’s disgust. He had designed her to fill 
the order for a fast cruiser and not a racing 
yacht and she was, he said, “loaded down 
with tons and tons of king’s stuff.’’ But she 
won her share of the races. 

The Kaiser retained ownership of the 
schooner until 1910, when she was acquired 
by Professor Doctor C. Harries who named 
her Nordstern and installed an oil engine in 
1912. He owned her until 1915. From 1921 to 










1925 she was noted in Lloyd’s Register as 
owned by the Journal Le Matin, of Paris, 
under the name Pays-de-France II. In the 
1926 Register, she is noted as being called 
Aldebaran, owned by Baron Alberto Fassini, 
and her home port was Naples. She had a 
new Diesel. Three years ago, while she was 
lying at the yard of Camper & Nicholsons, 
she was bought by her present owner, Francis 
Taylor, of Newport, R. I. 

A year ago she came into Jacksonville, 
in a mist and chilling rain, after a swift pas- 
sage across the South Atlantic. According to 
her first mate, J. Mosedale, she made the run 
from the Canary Islands to Barbados in 17 
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days, covering 367 miles from noon of one day 
to noon of the next. On that day she attained 
a speed as high as 16.2 knots, sufficient proof 
that even with her present rig she can show a 
clean pair of heels. 

In the old days her main boom extended 17 
feet beyond her counter. In recent years, 
however, it was shortened so as to permit the 
stepping of a mizzenmast. Due to the Mar- 
coni mizzen, she is variously known as a three- 
masted ketch or a ketch-rigged schooner. 
Aldebaran’s main truck is 164 feet above the 
water. During her run last winter, she made 
use of a large squaresail on the foremast. 

But there is something more to Aldebaran 
than impressive dimensions and _ beautiful 
lines. It lies in the royal life that she has led, 
in the fact that she symbolizes pre-war blue 
blood Europe at play. 

With topmasts down and canvas covers on 
sails and deckhouses, she lay in Jacksonville 
much of last year. Last summer, her royal 
cousin, the famed cutter Britannia, was de- 
liberately sunk in the English Channel. It is 
to be hoped that Aldebaran will not share a 
similar fate but will continue to add to her 
long and notable history. Witt1am W. Quay 


“Cruiser III,” a 20-foot auxiliary designed and built by Robert D. Titcomb, of Kittery, 
Maine. She carries a 10 hp. Universal and in spite of her size is a real cruiser 














Harry Stephenson 


A social call in the Sixties. This photograph was taken on July 4th, 1865, at a reception to the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club by the Americus Club, at Indian Harbor, Conn. Boss Tweed is in the group and also Henry Ward Beecher 


Moths Race on Indian River 


UNNING true to their usual form, the 
four-boat team of the Evening Star 
Yacht Club, of Atlantic City, carried off the 
Southeastern Moth Class team championship 
and final possession of the Frank Foster 
Memorial Trophy. Of the seven different 
clubs competing in the team event, it was the 
Melbourne Sailing Club that fought it out to 
the finish, ending the contest with 4300 points 
to the winner’s 4365. 

The races were held on the beautiful Indian 
River course between Eau Gallie and Merritt 
Island on March 26th, 27th and 28th. The 
Melbourne and the Eau Gallie clubs acted 
as hosts to the visiting sailors. To Melbourne 
and Eau Gallie, hospitality meant bed and 
board for the 140 competitors. 

The girls’ race for the championship of the 
southeastern states was won by Leta Van 
Sant, of Atlantic City, in Cassiopeia, with 
Sammie Lyman, of Palm Beach, second. The 


race for the Florida one-design Moths was 
won by Joe Michael, of the Melbourne Sail- 
ing Club. The girls’ and the junior world 
championships were sailed in light variable 
breezes. Violet Cahoon, of Elizabeth City, 
N. C., who had carried off the honors up 
there last October, again headed the fleet 
for the girls. Roscoe Stephens, from the same 
club, sailed his Jmp into first place in the 
junior event. 

The world’s championship event for the 
Antonia Trophy brought out 28 starters, in- 
cluding the best Moth sailors of the country. 
Sailing five times around the 214-mile course, 
with the breeze increasing from 5 to 25 
m.p.h., proved such a test that only 11 boats 
finished. As Moth Class boats are allowed 
to carry an unlimited amount of ballast, 
either dead or alive, many of the skippers, 
figuring on a drifting match, had reduced 
their weight to a minimum. Captain Harry 
Andrews, of the Melbourne Sailing Club, with 
Blue Goose, a new boat which had shown up 


well at the Miami and Orlando regattas just 
preceding, worked into the lead in the second 
lap and then increased it right up to the 
finish. Joel Van Sant, the originator of the 
class, had a fight on his hands to land in sec- 
ond place. He barely nosed out Joe Michael 
who was defending. So the cup remains in 
Melbourne, to be raced for again next winter. 

At the conclusion of the regatta, Commo- 
dore A. B. Michael of the Florida Sailing 
Association announced the 1937 season high 
point winners as follows: Suicide Class, 
Yellow Peril, Don W. Hoefle; Snipe Class, 
Barbara, Henry 8. Thompson; Cricket Class, 
Idle Days, Charles Lalor — all of the Miami 
Yacht Club. Moth Class, How Mi Doin, 
Alfred B. Michael, Jr., of the Melbourne 
Sailing Club; Sail Area Class, Shallowmar, 
Jimmie Vaughn, of the Palm Beach Yacht 
Club. Mr. Michael will serve as commodore 


‘for another year, with Carl Fremd, of West 


Palm Beach, vice commodore and Henry 8. 
Thompson, Miami, rear commodore. 








Start of the race of the Moths for the Antonia Trophy at Eau Gallie, Florida 
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“Maja”—A River Plate Lateener 


Experience Limited to the Fore 
and Aft Rig Leaves Plenty to 


be Learned About a Lateener 


H. HALLAM HIPWELL 


“Maja,” 45-year-old fishing boat, is 
17% feet long and carries a 30-foot yard. 
Here she is with a reef in her mainsail 


AYS Warington Smyth in that most delight- 
some of all nautical compendiums, Mast and 
Sailin Europeand Asia, “. . . thehandling 
of a big lateen mainsail is a science by itself, 
and may be recommended as an experience 
likely to bring life to any jaded soul seeking 

for sensation.” I came across the passage anew when turning 
the pages shortly after a brief cruise in and out of the creeks 
and rivers of the Parana delta in a lateen rigged boat, of a 
type once common enough in Plate waters but now almost 
extinct, and it occurred to me that possibly other sailing men 
might take some interest in an account of how, some years 
ago, the writer fell in love with “the great sail on the instant 
furled,”’ as Browning with some poetic license puts it, and 
gradually learned something of the science of its handling — 
and is still learning. 

When I bought Los Dos Amigos it was the beauty of her 
hull and general under water lines, so eminently suitable for 
the work she had to do, that first caught my eye. Seventeen 
and a half feet long, with a draft of one foot eight inches and 
a beam of six feet three at a distance of four and a half feet 
from stemhead, my first intention — with shame I write it 
— was to gut her of most of her decking and thwarts, put a 
trunk cabin atop of all for shelter, and install a motor of five 
horse power. 

It was rather a complicated purchase. To begin with, 
Jesus Gomez, carpintero de ribera, which, literally translated, 
means riverside carpenter, t.e. shipwright, had given the boat 
a thorough overhaul. A few planks here and there, two new 
frames, a bit of new wood in the deck; that was all she needed 
after 45 years of constant work. Unfortunately, Anselmo, 
her owner, could no longer go “‘fishing,”’ owing to rheumatics 
and, instead of the espinel (a long trot line) or an occasional 
shot of the seine he, much against his will, was driving a light 
cart around the village, selling vegetables, an occupation 

















which meant that it would be long ere funds were available 
to pay carpenters’ bills. So Los Dos Amigos became mine for 
700 pesos, together with her mast and sails, which I had not 
even seen, half the money being paid down and the balance 
to be handed over on receipt of the ship’s papers. 

News travels fast in our village and, a couple of days later, 
talking casually of my new purchase, I chanced to mention in 
the presence of my wife and Carolina, our criolla housemaid, 
a smart young woman, dark but comely, born and bred by 
the river, that I was only waiting for the papers to begin 
work on the alterations. Next day my wife told me that 
Carolina had told her, “‘ Hl Seftor will never get those papers. 
Los Dos Amigos hasn’t any. The police took ’em long ago.”’ 
Cautious inquiry proved the statement correct. Fishing, it 
appeared, was one of the least of my new boat’s employ- 
ments. Further, I learned that under sail she was the fastest 
and most aguantadora, or seaworthy boat of her size any- 
where on the beach between Buenos Aires and the Tigre, and 
could do the run to the Uruguayan shore, thirty miles across 
the Plate as the crow flies, in a little over five hours, given a 
strong westerly pampero behind her. Then I enquired as to 
the sail. Spread out, it looked like something for a five-ton 
deep draft cutter. Heavy canvas, well roped, stained a deep 
umber by successive dippings in quebracho extract, it was 
something new to me. ‘‘ Why, it’s a lateen!” “‘Sz Sefior, es 
vela latina. And you’re going to put a motor in her. Que 
lastima!’’ Which remark, not literally translated, may be 
read as meaning, what a sin! 

Well, to make a long story short, I didn’t commit that sin, 
though I don’t mind admitting that there were many times 
during my first year’s ownership of Maja, as I christened her, 
when I, like Sir Ralph the Rover, cursed myself in my 
despair and wished I had kept to my first intent. For the 
management of a big lateen needs learning, nor is past 
experience of fore and aft craft of more than general help in 
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picking up the various tricks whereby one, first, keeps going, 
and, second, handles the sail in such a way as to have one’s 
ship under control whatever the state of wind and sea may 
be. 

To begin with, the yard or antena of Maja is thirty feet 
long, built of two pieces of timber frapped and scarphed at a 
distance of twelve feet from its for’ard or butt end, and 
served with a piece of stout sole leather to take the chafe 
against the /.4-foot stout pole mast wherein is a sheave just 
below the masthead. Through this sheave runs a wire 
halliard, ending in a double block through which renders the 
two-inch rope halliard proper. A running noose around mast 
and yard forms a parrel, to which is bent a one and a half 
inch halliard with a single purchase, made up on a cleated 
block shackled to the starboard deadeye. On setting sail, the 
yard is almost mastheaded, then one hauls on the trosa, or 
parrel, till the yard lies close-nipped to the mast, after which 
the port and starboard tacks, each permanently made fast 
to the butt of the yard, are hauled home from aft until the 





When running, the tack is slacked away and the yard 
allowed to swing off 


Right, “Maja” at her moorings with the sail stowed 
along the yard 


heel is down to the stemhead, where the tacks are rove 
through single blocks on either side. The sail is laced to the 
yard and is loose-footed, with a broad reef two feet deep 
below the yard and a smaller reef, about a foot deep, in the 
foot of the sail. This sail is as long as the boat from luff to 
leech, though cut with a deep curve. The main sheet is made 
fast to an iron cringle in the leech at the clew and when under 
way is belayed, with a fisherman’s hitch, to heavy wooden 
cleats on the quarter. A short bowsprit serves to carry a 
small flying jib of use chiefly in going about, while a couple of 
stout wire stays, set up with rigging screws, giving plenty of 
play, come down on either side from above the sheave in the 
masthead. 

Maja is three-quarter decked, with broad waterways and 
a small after deck, under which are lockers and racks for 
stowage. Below the floor boards are 750 kilos of pig iron bal- 
last, say three-quarters of a ton, while a couple of long sweeps, 
with rowlocks set in heavy wooden baulks, replace the motor 
and give any amount of helpful exercise, even under favor- 
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able conditions of wind and current. Should these not be 
forthcoming, it is best to drop the hook and wait. For Maja 
is no nutshell in construction, but carvel-built and planked 


- with Paraguayan cedar an inch thick, fastened to frames of 


viraro, a hardwood comparable in toughness and in weight to 
the king of all timbers, teak. Fortunately, save for shifting 
out of the creek where she has her moorings, once the great 
sail is up and set, just the ghost of an air suffices to give her 
steerageway. A substantial rudder hangs on pintles, its heel 
a couple of inches deeper than the deepest draft of the boat, 
which is aft. Seen from astern, she seems squat on the water 
when at rest, while from for’ard the straight stem, relatively 
immense spread of her full-bosomed bows, and high free- 
board with its suspicion of flare, coupled with the towering 
yard whereon lies the sail neatly brailed, gives her a look of 
twice her size. 

Very much “all ship” is the Maja; but it took me some 
time to find it out and to realize that, if treated properly, she 
would stand all that a man could stand — and then some — 
where weather was concerned. I kept thinking of that three- 
quarters of a ton of ballast, and so did my wife, who has 
raced and cruised with me continuously for close on thirty 
years. With a fair wind on the beam it was literally plain 
sailing; tacking or running with the breeze well astern and 
freshening was a different matter. By dint of experience, I 
learned that there were two tacks other than the port and 
starboard tacks to which I had been born and bred; la 
buena and la mala, the good and the bad tack. The “‘good”’ 
tack — on Maja it chances to be the starboard tack — is 
when the yard lies to leeward of the mast; the bad one is 
when yard and sail are on the weather side. In such a case, 
with the end of the yard bowsed down tight and the main- 
sheet as taut as it will come, she points highest, but it’s Oh! 
if one has to shorten sail for a squall or chances to touch on a 

(Continued on page 134) 
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One of the Coast Guard’s new 80-foot 
offshore patrol boats designed by EI- 
dredge-MclInnis, Inc., and built by Gibbs 
Gas Engine Co. Four converted Liberty 
engines, driving twin Equipoise pro- 
pellers, give a speed of 30 m.p.h. 


A 39-footer, known as the Phantom 

Sport Fisherman, built by Wheeler Ship- 

yard, Inc. She is fitted with fishing chairs, 

rod lockers, fish tank, etc. Two Chrysler 

Crown engines, with reduction gear, 
drive her 20 m.p.h. 


Fred A. Poor owns ‘Madam X,” a 54- 


foot twin screw motor yacht designed and 
built by a.c.f. A pair of Hall-Scott gas- 
oline engines developing 175 hp. each 
give the yacht a speed of about 20 
m.p.h. “Madam X”’ has been cruising in 
southern waters during the winter 








Above, the “‘Elco Angler 38” is built with single or with twin screw Below, ‘‘Bamarob,” owned by R. G. Hascall, of Cleveland and Miami 
power plants, and either gasoline or Diesel engines may be installed. Beach, is one of the 1937 Matthews ‘‘46” sedan models. The power 
Speeds up to 22 miles are attained depending on the power plant plant is a pair of Kermath Sea Kings which develop 120 hp. each 
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EDITORIAL 


America’s Cup Preparation 


HE postponement of the launching of the new America’s 

Cup aspirant from mid-April to May 11th was perhaps 
inevitable, considering the short time allowed both the de- 
signers and builders after plans for the defense were defi- 
nitely settled and contracts for the new boat placed. It is not 
likely that the delay will prove serious, as not much sailing 
could have been done in April if the earlier launching date 
had been adhered to. However, many yachtsmen are fearful 
that the time at Mr. Vanderbilt’s disposal to get the Ranger 
properly tuned up and at top form may prove too short. 

It is planned to get the mast stepped and the rig set up 
immediately after launching, and the new yacht will leave as 
soon as this is done for Newport, where she is due to arrive 
May 17th. She will be under sail shortly thereafter. At best, 
this allows but a month and a half before the actual trial 
series for the selection of the defender starts on July 3rd. 
Those who remember how long it took to get Rainbow in 
shape for the last Cup race — four months of hard work 
during which many changes were tried in rig and trim — and 
how much sailing was necessary to bring Enterprise to win- 
ning form, realize that Ranger’s crew will have their work 
cut out for them during June and early July. Sometimes, of 
course, a new yacht ‘‘clicks”’ from the very start and finds 
herself quickly. But sometimes she doesn’t. It’s always a bit 
of a gamble — ships being what they are. 

In the meantime, Yankee, with her new rig in place before 
the middle of April, will have had a month’s start on the new 
boat, and Rainbow, refitted with much of Weetamoe’s gear, 
will also be somewhat more of a known quantity. Also, it is 
likely that the two Endeavours will have arrived on Narra- 
gansett Bay by the time the Ranger reaches Newport, and 
they will thus put in as much time sailing off the Rhode 
Island coast before the Cup match as the Ranger. And both 
these boats have had one or more seasons behind them. 

However, we must accept conditions as they are, and one 
can have faith that Harold Vanderbilt and his efficient after- 
guard will overcome this initial handicap and will get the 
new boat in form as rapidly as possible. The early spins of 
the three defense candidates and of the challenger, and the 
trial series, promise unusual interest. As for the chances of 
any one of the boats — quien sabe? 


+++ + 
Florida East and West Coast Joined 


ACHTSMEN who are lucky enough to be able to get 
South with their boats during the winter season will find 
of inestimable value the new trans-Florida waterway, 


officially opened late in March. The new course, the purpose 
of which is to connect the East and the West Coasts of 
Florida and save the long run around the southern tip of the 
peninsula, is some 150 miles in length and extends from 
Stuart, on the East Coast, to Ft. Myers, on the Gulf. This 
direct water route across the state, some 150 miles north of 
Cape Sable, makes use of the Caloosahatchee and St. Lucie 
Rivers and of Lake Okeechobee. Several hundred miles are 
thus cut off of the voyage between the two coasts of Florida 
from points north of Stuart or of St. Petersburg. The con- 
struction of the new canal was made possible by incorporat- 
ing it as part of the Lake Okeechobee flood control project. 


a a 
The Fastnet Race 


P to this writing we have had no word of any American 

yacht owner planning to go across to sail in the most im- 
portant British long distance race — the Fastnet. This is to 
be regretted, for the Fastnet was made a biennial event some 
years ago and was ‘‘staggered”’ with our Bermuda Race so 
as to make possible participation in each event by the 
yachtsmen of both countries without conflict of dates. 
American yachts have rather dominated the Fastnet event 
since 1931. This resulted in the designing and building of a 
number of top notch ocean racers in Great Britain, and they 
are now ready to give us the run of our lives. It will be too 
bad if we don’t show up with an entry this year, after 
‘“‘eopping’”’ the prizes for a number of years with some of our 
modern boats against a fleet composed for the most part of 
out-built and out-moded cruisers. It would make a grand 
race this year if a couple of our latest ocean racers would go 
across and sail the course against the modern boats the 
British designers have been turning out for this kind of 
work. There is still time, for the Fastnet is not scheduled 
until August 7th. 


+ + + 


The “Sixes” 


UDGING from the start made by Briggs Cunningham’s 
J new Six-Metre Lulu in Bermuda, where she -captured 
both the Prince of Wales and the King Edward VII 
Cups, we have good reason for believing that we’ve gone 
ahead as fast as any European country in the development 
of these fine little racers, and can look forward with reason- 
able assurance to our chances in the Scandinavian invasion 
late in the summer. Paul Shields’ Rebel also did well at Ber- 
muda for a new boat. Light Scout, another new “Six,” ap- 
parently has yet to find herself. In all, we will have five new 
‘Sixes’? under canvas when the season on the Sound opens. 
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HENRY W. RUBINKAM 


VERYONE who has done any yachting on Lake Michigan knows “‘ Hank” Rubinkam. 

Most of them have sailed either against him or with him, and all of them concede that 
he is one of the hardest men on the Lake to beat. With ‘‘ Hank,” racing is a passion which 
he claims has been developing since he was a small boy, when the building and sailing of 
models was his chief recreation. Brought up in Chicago, he sailed his first Mackinac Race 
just 25 years ago, at the age of 18, as one of the crew of the old sloop “Illinois.’”’ The fol- 
lowing year, 1913, was his first season as a racing skipper, when he sailed the 21-footer 
“Susan II” (ex-“I.A.C.’’) to win the Lipton Cup series. 

Following the old 21-footers, the Universal Rule “‘P”’ Class was developed on Lake 
Michigan and in ‘‘ Michicago”’ Rubinkam crewed for Fred Price. In the succeeding years, 
when the class was going strong, he sailed with some of the best skippers in ‘‘Olympian” 
and “‘Intrepid”’ and then came East and sailed with Burton Hart in the “ Joyant” against 
Addison Hanan in “‘Nahma.” The next year he was with Allen Jones in “ Nutmeg III” 
in the Manhasset Bay Cup series. Later, when the ‘‘R”’ Class was in its prime on Lake 
Michigan, he sailed “‘ Rainbow” and ‘‘ Yank” to win the Lipton Cup in 1920 and 1921. 

Most of the Mackinac Races found “‘Hank”’ sailing some boat and in 1926 he was with 
John Alden in “‘ Malabar VII”’ when she won the Bermuda Race. In 1936 his brother, Nat 
Rubinkam, had the “ Rubaiyat”’ built from Alden’s designs, and in her the two brothers 
have been very successful, trying out many innovations in rig, and winning the Mackinac 
Race last year. No one can say that ““Hank’’ Rubinkam’s experience has not been varied. 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


O YOU, by any chance, think that nine centuries ago 
ships were never sailed to windward and that nobody 
ever paid much attention to helmsmanship? Then hark to 
certain words of the saga relating Leif Eriksson’s discovery 
of America and his return thence. The year was about 1000. 
The saga says, ‘“‘They sailed out to sea, and had fair winds 
until they sighted Greenland and the fells below the glaciers: 
then one of the men spoke up and said, ‘Why do you steer 
the ship so much into the wind?’ and Leif answers, ‘I have 
my mind upon my steering, but upon other matters as well. 
Do you not see anything out of the common?’’’ Thereupon 
the Norsemen, following Leif’s gaze, sighted shipwrecked 
men on a skerry, tacked ship, lowered sail, anchored, 
launched a small boat and rescued them. 


It sounds pretty up to date to me — the concern of the 
men to keep the ship footing, and the skipper’s prompt, 
though excellent, excuse for pinching her. . . . Time 
marched on and, in 1606, Champlain cruised the Maine coast 
in an 18-ton pinnace. Somewhere between Mt. Desert and 
Great Wass Island a mishap overtook the intrepid explorers 
and their “‘rudder broke into several pieces without our 
knowing the cause.’”” Whereupon, in Champlain’s fascinat- 
ing narration of his discoveries, “‘ Each expressed his opinion 
about it.”” And that, also, has the modern ring. 


Nor is there anything archaic about the measures adopted 
in this distressing situation to keep the pinnace clear of the 
rocks and islands which encircled her. The relation continues: 
“For some time we were at the mercy of the wind and sea, 
with only the foresail set, but the worst of it was that the 
night was dark and we knew not where we were going; for 
our pinnace would not steer at all, although we did every- 
thing in our power, sometimes holding the foresail sheets in 
our hands, which made her steer a little. . . . Finally, as we 
were going faster than we wished, it was decided to rig an 
oar astern, with some men to steer us to an island of which 
we caught sight, in order to run under the lee of it. We also 
put out two other oars on the gunwales toward the stern of 
the pinnace to help those who were steering, in order to 
make the vessel bear up on each tack. This invention worked 
so well that we steered where we wished, and sailed behind 
the point of the island we had seen and anchored in two 
fathoms water, waiting for daybreak to know where we were, 
and to find a place for making another rudder.” 


It may sound to you like a fantastic idea, but I'd be en- 


tirely in favor of awarding the Blue Water Medal of the 
Cruising Club of America to the memory of Sieur Samuel de 
Champlain. He cruised the New England coast three times 
without even an outboard motor to help him, and he drew 
harbor plans which are still fairly accurate despite the lapse 
of centuries. Why, you could enter Gloucester (which he 
called Beauport) on his chart and anchor safely in Smith’s 
Cove without a single glance at the modern aids to navigation. 


Racing ethics coming up for discussion not long ago, a 
friend told me that he had been port-tacked by a man so 
frequently that he finally got mad and protested him. At the 
ensuing committee meeting the port-tack sailor entered this 
highly original defense: He said that he had often eaused 
boats on the starboard tack to give way to him and that this 
was the first time he had ever been protested; that if my 
friend had been a gentleman he wouldn’t have lodged his 
protest; that since he had protested he wasn’t a gentleman, 
and that since he wasn’t a gentleman no foul had been per- 


_petrated against him. Well, it would have done your heart 


good to hear the how] of joy that went up at the next meet- 
ing of the Lee Rail Vikings when I gave this bozo’s qualifi- 
cations for membership. The Vikings said that he was the 
very soul and essence of our noble organization, and made 
him an honorary member by viva voce vote. 


It seems that Chicago is irked at being called the windy 
city and has produced figures to prove that during 1936 
winds of 32 miles or better blew 106 times in New York as 
against only seven times in Chicago. If other communities 
follow the ex-windy city’s lead we’ll soon have the sailors 
of Marblehead characterizing Long Island Sound as the 
storm center of the Eastern seaboard. 


I was gratified to see that Supreme Court Justice Roberts 
is not the only dignitary who has the courage to reverse him- 
self when the facts warrant it. The Committee on Appeal of 
the New York Yacht Club has done the same in a disputed 
decision concerning Rainbow and Yankee. Yankee protested 
Rainbow in last summer’s race of July 21st, and the Race 
Committee decided against the protestor. Mr. Lambert ap- 
pealed to the highest court (corresponding in the New York 
Yacht Club to the Supreme Court of the United States) and 
said court, the Committee on Appeal, reversed the Race 
Committee’s decision. Mr. Vanderbilt had no higher court to 
appeal to and so contented himself with objecting to the second 

(Continued on page 138) 
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The Arrow Class : 


EN of these smart little sloops 
have been ordered from the Ska- , \ 

neateles Boat and Canoe Company by % 

the Rumson Country Club, of Rumson, 

N. J., and they are now under construc- 

tion, being scheduled for delivery in 

June. Others have been ordered for use 

in Great South Bay and elsewhere. The 

boat is of a type which is adapted for 

use under a wide variety of conditions : 

and the Rumson Country Club sailors B 

are hoping that other clubs will adopt 

the class. 

The design is by Sparkman & Steph- ri 
ens, Inc., of New York, and the require- ; Pie 
ments were for a boat which would be fi 
fast and dry. The draft was limited to fj 
2’ 6” and the boats have outside ballast, r 
about 600 pounds of lead being carried F 
on the keel. The boat was to be of a i 
type which, while safe for those learn- ri ie 
ing to sail, would stimulate interest pees 
among the ranks of the juniors and at df 
the same time appeal to those who had ot 
considerable experience. An up-to-date 
rig was desired, with loose-footed jib $= ##= / (/{. | | 
so that the crew would have something | SRM ESSE ES rie eae <1 r 
to do, also a permanent backstay and | 
jumper stay with “‘V” spreaders. 

The boat is 21’ 814” in length over 
all, 18’ 2” water line, 6’ 0’’ beam and f 
2’ 3” draft with the board up. The / 
sail area is 180 square feet. She is ' ee 
planked with Philippine mahogany and ® 
fastenings are all copper, brass and 
bronze. Fittings are of polished bronze. 
The mast is of spruce and hollow. 

The Rumson Country Club has 
named the boats the Arrow Class. a ae _ 
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Sail plan. A double spinnaker may be used if deemed advisable 
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The construction shows an interesting little boat 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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A Racing Auxiliary 


HE accompanying plans show an 
auxiliary cutter, from the board 
of Belknap & Paine, naval architects of 
Boston, designed for Vice Commodore 
B. Devereux Barker, of the Eastern 
Yacht Club. The yacht is nearing com- 
pletion at the yard of George Lawley & 
Son Corporation, Neponset, Mass. She 
is built to the Cruising Club rule and 
incorporates the ideas of her owner, 
being designed for comfort offshore as 
well as for speed. Her principal dimen- 
sions are as follows: length over all, 
63’ 6’; length on the water line, 44’ 0’; 
beam, 14’ 0’’; and draft, 8’ 6’’. Her dis- 
placement is about 60,000 pounds and 
the lead keel is about 13 tons in weight. 
Keel, stem and horn timber are of 
African mahogany as is the outside 
planking. Framing is mixed, every third 
frame being of steel angle bar, gal- 
vanized, with intermediate frames of 
oak. Deck, hatches and deck trim are 
of Burma teak. Spars are hollow, of 
Sitka spruce. 

The yacht is flush decked with cock- 
pit aft. The engine is under the cockpit, 
being set above the propeller shaft 
which it drives through belts. The pro- 
peller shaft is on the center line, passing 
through the stern post and the rudder 
stock, the propeller being clear of the 
hull and there being no well to cause 
resistance. 

The rig is that of a sloop, and the 
mainsail is to be fitted with roller 
reefing gear. A permanent backstay is 
provided. 

The accommodation plan shows a 
double stateroom aft with a toilet room 
next to it. Alongside the companion 
ladder is an oilskin locker. The floor 
of the lobby is a grating. Next forward 
is the main saloon, with a berth out- 
board on each side and a toilet room 
adjoining. The galley is full width and 
forward are quarters for three men. 








Accommodation plans of the new sloop for Vice Commodore Barker 
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The rig is modern and attractive 
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Outboard profile of the new fisherman from Greenport 


A Standardized Sport Fisherman 


HE Greenport Basin and Con- 

struction Company, Inc., out near 
the eastern tip of Long Island, has 
entered the standardized boat field 
with a new Sport Fisherman. The boat 
is built in several different cabin ar- 
rangements and with a variety of power 
plants which produce speed in excess 
of 20 miles per hour. 

She is from the board of William J. 
Deed, now associated with the com- 
pany as naval architect, and her prin- 
cipal dimensions are as follows: Length 
over all, 34’ 0’’; beam, extreme, 10’ 2”; 
draft of water, 2’ 9’’. Construction is to 
rigid specifications calling for high grade 
materials and workmanship. The stand- 
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ard motor installation is twin engines 
although a single engine may be used if 
the owner so desires. The power plant is 
under the bridge deck with a 66-gallon 
gasoline tank outboard on each side. 

The boat is of the V-bottom model 
with a trunk cabin and a steering shel- 
ter and a large open cockpit aft. She 
carries a harpooner’s pulpit forward and 
has a latticework mast fitted with lad- 
der rounds and a seat aloft for the 
lookout. Outriggers are also fitted while 
the gaff may be used as a derrick for 
hoisting large fish aboard. The steering 
wheel is under the shelter, with all con- 
trols at hand. 

The after cockpit is devoted to the 
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use of the anglers, being fitted with a 
pair of revolving chairs, bait box, fish 
box and the usual appurtenances. It is 
a step below the bridge deck and is 
watertight and self-bailing. 

Below decks, there is stowage space 
in the fore peak, reached through a 
hatch in the forward deck. The cabin 
has a sofa berth on each side, the back 
cushions swinging up to form upper 
berths when desired. Aft, to starboard, 
is a compact galley with sink, ice box, 
stove, dish racks and stowage space. On 
the port side is a toilet room with a 
clothes locker forward of it. The boat 
will accommodate four persons com- 
fortably. 









The new standardized boat will accommodate four persons 
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A New Schooner 


HE plans on this page are those of a 

new yacht designed by the Con- 
cordia Company, Inc., of Boston, for 
Hendon Chubb, of New York, who will 
use the yacht in Buzzards Bay and in 
cruising during the coming season. She 
is now under construction at the yard of 
George Lawley & Son Corporation. 
Neponset, Mass. 

The general dimensions of the new 
boat are as follows: Length over all, 
62’ 5’; length on the water line, 45’ 0’; 
beam, 14’ 3”; draft, 8’ 6’. She is 
schooner rigged with a total sail area of 
1753 square feet in the four lowers. 
Sails are of Wamsutta duck and are 
made by Prescott Wilson. The spars are 
hollow and are of Oregon fir and are 
stayed with 19-wire galvanized plow 
steel wire rope. 

Construction is. high grade, with 
keel, stem, horn timber and deadwood 
of hard, clear Philippine mahogany. 
Frames and deck beams are of selected 
white oak, outside planking of Philip- 
pine mahogany and deck of Port Orford 
cedar, finished bright. Trunk cabin, sky- 
lights and deck trim are of selected and 
matched mahogany. The sheerstrake is 
finished bright. Fastenings throughout 
the yacht, with one or two necessary 
exceptions, are of bronze bolts or screws. 
She carries about 24,000 pounds of lead 
on her keel and is designed and built to 
meet the exacting requirements of the 
American Bureau of Shipping. 

The yacht was designed to be smart 
and able under sail, cabin accommoda- 
tions being of secondary importance. 
Nevertheless, the room available below 
has been used to good advantage. The 
hull has powerful sections below water 
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The yacht carries 1753 square feet of canvas 


and easy sailing lines. The yacht should 
prove able and easily driven. 

The rig has been designed to be 
handled without difficulty and also to 
eliminate some of the stresses set up in 
modern masts. While a masthead runner 
is shown on the main, it is expected that 






































under all but the most severe conditions 
the boat may be sailed without it being 
set up, the permanent backstay ‘and the 
main jumper stay doing the work. 

The engine is a Buda Diesel 6-LDM- 
275, with 2:1 reduction gear, driving a 
Thompson feathering propeller. 











































































































The accommodation plans show that good use has been made of the available space 
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“Sonata” will carry storm canvas and also a parachute spinnaker 
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The Cutter “Sonata” 


HIS new yacht is from the board of 

John G. Alden, of Boston, and is 
owned by Robert R. Williams, of 
Detroit. She is under construction at 
the yard of F. F. Pendleton, of Wis- 
casset, Maine. Sonata is 49’ 0” in length 
over all, 34’ 6” on the water line and 
12’ 0”’ beam. While the draft was lim- 
ited to 6’ 3’’, the designer is confident 
that this will not seriously affect her 
performance in going to windward. 
Spars are hollow, of spruce, and the sail 
area is 1335 square feet. 

Construction is of the best, with 
double planking of mahogany, teak 
decks and trim and Everdur fastenings. 
There is 12,000 pounds of lead on the 
keel. She has a specially designed Alden 
capstan, Merriman blocks, Alden open- 
ing ports and sails by Cousens and 
Pratt. 

For auxiliary power she carries a 
40 hp. gasoline engine with reduction 
gear, driving a feathering propeller. The 
propeller is on the center line. This in- 
sures handiness under power as the boat 
will have steerageway as soon as the en- 
gine is started ahead, the propeller race 
impinging directly on the rudder. 

The entrance is about amidships, 
with a toilet room opposite. Aft is 
a comfortable double stateroom and 
amidships is the main cabin, with a 
berth outboard on each side and exten- 
sion transoms. The galley is the full 
width of the yacht and forward of it is 
the forecastle with quarters for one man. 

On completion, Sonata will be taken 
to her home port, Detroit. While de- 
signed for cruising, it is probable that 
she will be entered in a few races. 


Inboard profile and cabin plan of the new cruising cutter for Robert R. Williams, of Detroit 
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A One-Design Class for Edgartown 


HE first boat of the new one- 
design class for the Edgartown 
Yacht Club, of Edgartown, Mass., has 
recently been ordered from the Palmer- 
Scott yard of Fairhaven, Mass. The 
boat is from the board of Philip L. 
Rhodes, associated with Cox & Stevens, 
Inc., naval architects of New York. Her 
principal dimensions are: Length over 
all, 17’ 0’; length on the water line, 
15’ 0’; beam, extreme, 6’ 0’’; draft to 
bottom of skeg, 11”; draft with center- 
board down, 4’ 3”. The rig is modern 
and the sail area is 155 square feet. Of 
this, 112 square feet are in the mainsail 
and 43 in the jib. In addition, there will 
be a Genoa jib of size and cut which 
will allow it to be used as a spinnaker. 
The hull has been given a long water 
line relative to the over all length. This 









































produces a boat somewhat similar to 
the fast and roomy Bermuda dinghies 
which are capable of carrying five 
adults. The racing crew should be only 
two persons. 

For convenience in racing, all seats 
are either removable or folding and the 
cockpit coaming is low and broad for 
comfort when the crew sits on deck. A 
raised coaming is carried forward 
around the mast, forming a well in 
which halliards may be coiled. A small 
cuddy is worked in forward with a 
broad shelf under it for sails and spare 
clothing. To ensure safety, a copper air 
tank is installed under the forward deck. 

The centerboard is long and narrow 
and the rudder blade is pivoted so that 
it may be swung up when necessary. A 
10-pound piece of lead is inserted to 
insure its sinking. 

The mast is hollow, of the box form, 
and the boom is of ‘‘T”’ section. A per- 
manent backstay leads from masthead 
to a bronze casting fitted to the tran- 
som. 

Before placing the order for the first 
boat of the class, the committee ap- 
pointed to arrange for new boats in- 
vestigated a number of existing classes 
but came to the conclusion that, al- 
though many of them had desirable 
features, the most modern were “racing 
machines” and not well adapted to the 
waters around Edgartown nor to the 
use to which the club members would 
put a new boat. 


At left, the lines show a boat that should be 
fast and able. Below, construction plan and 


details of fittings 
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Ovr first trial trip of the year, a wel- 
come respite from a long, if not severe, 
winter was aboard one of the new Vin- 
yard 46-foot double cabin cruisers on 
Delaware Bay, near the Vinyard Ship- 
building Company’s plant at Milford, 
Delaware. We were the last of the party 
to arrive and therefore had time for 
only a hurried look at her general ap- 
pearance before hopping aboard and 
casting off. But that momentary glance 
left an impression of huskiness and 
sturdy dependability which was borne 
out by more detailed examination later. 


Safety and convenience stressed 

In fact, right on deck we found one 
of the most prominent safety and con- 
venience features aboard, something 
which has been casually omitted and 
disregarded on many a modern stock 
cruiser, namely: a wide, ample catwalk 
protected by a sturdy rail, high enough 
to provide real protection rather than 
act as a tripping hazard. This walk is a 
full 17” in width and though it may 
appear to take away considerable from 
the after stateroom and toilet below, 
the actual sacrifice is negligible because 
the comparatively high freeboard per- 
mits wide berths and deep lockers, ex- 
tending back under the decks without 
jutting out into the stateroom. The rail 
stanchions are particularly strong, being 
made up to Vinyard’s special design 
consisting of an I cross-section broad- 
ening out at the bottom to a wide cir- 
cular bearing surface. 

Milford is situated on a tidewater 
canal about a dozen miles from Dela- 
ware Bay so the first part of the trial 
was necessarily run at slow speed. This 
interim, however, provided an opportu- 
nity to look the boat over carefully. 

This new design is 46 feet 2 inches in 


Wide catwalks and a sturdy rail are an 
outstanding feature 





The New Vinyard 46 


overall length, has a beam of 12 feet, a 
draft of 3 feet 2 inches and the compara- 
tively large displacement of about 26,000 
pounds. The construction is sturdy, al- 
most heavy, throughout, and the power, 
in the boat we were aboard, two Scripps 
Sixes providing 118 hp. each at 2000 
r.p.m. Optional power plants include 
pairs of Buda, Kermath and Sterling 
engines from 70 to 180 hp. each, or 
Buda diesels. 


Two exits from all cabins 

In general the layout is quite con- 
ventional (practically all double cabin 
cruisers use this same arrangement plan) 
but there is one distir ctive feature which 
is brought about by the Vinyard design- 
er’s insistence on safety as the primary 
consideration in arrangement as well 
as construction; namely, two means of 
exit from each cabin and compartment. 
This puts a door between the crew’s 
quarters in the bow and the forward 
stateroom. Thus, space which is often 
utilized for a bureau or closet is sacri- 
ficed. However, there is a full length 
clothes closet to starboard, four draw- 
ers under each of the berths in the 
stateroom, a mirror and small vanity 
bureau on the back of the door to the 
galley, so there is no lack of stowage 
space in this stateroom. The door be- 
tween forecastle and stateroom provides 
additional ventilation and a convenient 
means for the crew to get aft when guests 
are not aboard, as well as affording a 
very desirable emergency exit from 
deckhouse, galley and forward state- 
room by means of the ladder and hatch 
in the forecastle. 


Crew's quarters forward 


The crew’s quarters, necessarily small 
as in all boats of about this size, contain 
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The new Vinyard cruiser has accommodations for seven guests and a crew of one 


a hinged berth, clothes locker, toilet, 
wash basin and mirror and is lighted 
and ventilated by two portholes and a 
screened hatch. This compartment also 
contains chain and rope lockers, impor- 
tant details often slighted or even en- 
tirely omitted in the forepeak. There are 
several hooks along the side for hanging 
clothing, etc. The finish is ivory enamel 
with linoleum floor. 

The principal features of the forward 
or guests stateroom have already been 
mentioned. The berths are single and 
built up high to provide ample width. 
The thick spring mattresses are attrac- 
tively covered. Like all the interior the 
finish is enamel with Philippine mahog- 
any trim. 


The toilet room on the starboard.side. 


has tiled walls, a large linen locker, 
medicine cabinet, Sands plumbing and 
plenty of room. 

The companionway from the deck- 
house comes down amidships and to 


port is the galley. There we were partic- 
ularly impressed by the high quality of 
the equipment and material used. There 
is a Coolerator ice-box with capacity for 
125 pounds of ice and a large amount 
of food, a three-burner Shipmate gas 
stove, a Shipmate water heater with 
storage tank, three cupboards, a dish 
rack and sink. The sink and dresser top 
are of Monel metal which will stand 
up indefinitely and look as good as 
new for many years though it does not 
have the momentary shine and bright- 
ness of the more commonly used chro- 
mium plated materials. Both hot and 
cold water are supplied by automatic 
pressure systems in which an electri- 
cally operated pump keeps a constant 
air pressure in the tanks. 

Our only criticism of the galley is the 
lack of a single large working space on 
the dresser top. The area is sufficient 
but. the arrangement of sink, stove and 
water heater leaves it chopped up into 


Left —a Shipmate gas stove and water heater are found in the galley. Right — a wide range of vision is provided by high windows and 
unencumbered fore-deck 
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Left — one single and one double berth are found in the after stateroom. Right — 


small bits. A slight change in the 
position of the stove would improve 
this situation considerably. 

In the deckhouse we liked particu- 
larly the unusual width and depth of 
vision ahead. No tricks have been re- 
sorted to in accomplishing this — the 
designers merely avoided the dangers 
of too much streamlining and kept the 
floor level up close to the level of the 
raised deck forward. True to type, the 
deckhouse has its drop leaf table, lounge 
seat and weather tight “lower away” 
sash but the only other unusual feature 
is a clever “‘fold away” hatch cover 
over the forward companionway. 


Shower bath aft 


The after stateroom is reached by 
stairs descending from the starboard 
side of the deckhouse and contains one 
double and one single berth, a deep 
closet, a bureau, two clothes lockers, 


and two drawers beneath the berths. 
By extending the forward end of the 
double berth in under the lounge seat 
of the deckhouse the designers have 
saved enough room to permit a toilet 
room with, in addition to the usual fea- 
tures, a shower with hot or cold water 
and plenty of room to turn around in. 
The shower pan is lined with Monel 
metal. 

The after cockpit, large for a boat of 
this size, provides space for four deck 
chairs with plenty of leg room between. 
It has no canopy or awning for two 
reasons, first, there are many people 
who like a good bit of sun and second, 
because in a double cabin boat of this 
size it is impossible to design a canopy 
which does not look awkward. 

The new Vinyard 46, though a twin 
screw boat, has only one rudder, which 
naturally limits her maneuverability to 
a certain extent especially in close 
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Diagram showing unusually sturdy construction of midsection 


Galley 


Nospopy can very well deny that the 
galley stove is one of the most impor- 
tant single pieces of equipment aboard 
a cruising boat. Whether you own a lit- 
tle 18 footer with a canvas shelter for 
week-end puddle-jumping, a comforta- 
bly fitted power cruiser, or a “round the 
world” schooner, you'll want cooked 
meals whenever possible and the adapt- 
ability of your stove to its job can make 
a tremendous difference in the amount 
of enjoyment your boat affords. 

For anything but real small boats 
there is a considerable variety of stoves 
available and the importance of getting 
the right ene for the job cannot be 
overestimated. The space available 
for your stove is an important consid- 
eration and you must also decide 
whether you want a heating plant as 
well as a stove or whether you want to 





two Scripps 118 hp. engines provide ample power 
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quarters around a dock or slip. How- 
ever, the keel extends well aft and is 
considerably deeper than keels gener- 
ally found on twin-screw, twin rudder 
installations. The purpose of this deep 
keel is to prevent yawing in a following 
sea and to help the boat to lie quietly 
at anchor, by providing plenty of 
lateral plane to offset the windage of the 
above water parts in the forward part 
of the boat. 


Speed 17 to 18 miles 


The canal had a good many twists 
and turns but we had no trouble nego- 
tiating them, and even slipped through 
the twenty feet left us by a beamy oil 
barge without difficulty. Delaware Bay 
was quite choppy with an easterly 
blowing in from the ocean, excellent 
conditions for a trial. The boat was 
taken several miles offshore, run at vari- 
ous angles to the wind and sea and grad- 
ually worked up to near top speed 
which proved to be slightly in excess of 
the designer’s calculations, about 17 to 
18 m.p.h. She performed very credit- 
ably, the stern staying up on the sur- 
face, even at speed, and leaving very 
little wake. There was practically no 
vibration and though the engine room 
had not yet been sound insulated, the 
mere bulk and mass of the floors and 
bulkheads had some beneficial effect 
along those lines. 

On the return trip we had an oppor- 
tunity to dig down under the floors, be- 
hind bunks, and in the engine room to 
see something of the construction. It is 
staunch and heavy, and utilizes the 
best materials throughout; the kind of 





Stoves 


make every effort to avoid heat below 
decks. Then there’s the question of the 
angle of heel and condition of the sea 
on which you may have to operate your 
stove. Let’s hope that it won’t be rough 
very often and that any angle of heel 
your boat takes will remain fairly con- 
stant, but if you expect to do any cruis- 
ing or racing under severe conditions 
it will be very much worth your while 
to go the limit in providing pot rails, 
gimbals, life lines for the cook and any- 
thing else that can. be devised to keep 
the pots on the stove and the cook off 
it. The offerings of marine hardware 
dealers and stove manufacturers along 
those lines are woefully inadequate so 
it puts the job right up to the individ- 
ual owner or designer. 

At this point a few words on the rules 
and regulations covering galley stoves 


and fuels are not amiss. The Federal 
Government has none, and your insur- 
ance policy may or may not stipulate 
regulations covering galley equipment. 
However, the Marine Committee of the 





Fig. 1.— A compact gravity feed alcohol 
stove 
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job which, though not as highly pol- 
ished and meticulously finished as in 
some boats, is done in a way which wili 
stay just as is for many years. In fact, 
every rib, every floor timber is as care- 
fully fitted as the most conspicuous 
piece of mahogany trim in the deck- 
house. 


Heavy construction throughout 

We liked particularly the husky con- 
struction through the mid-section of 
the boat. As shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram, the heavy oak floor tim- 
bers 134” x 8” are notched over the 
keel and bolted to the frames with gal- 
vanized bolts. Four long bilge stringers 


134” x 5” are then notched over and 


bolted to the floor timbers and the en- 
gine beds placed on these. Limber holes 
fitted with chains are placed in all floors. 

The keel is one piece of 4” x 18” 
white oak. Frames are of steam bent 
oak, 114’ x 134” on 10” centers. Plank- 
ing is 144” edge grained white cedar 
fastened with Everdur screws. Bilge 
stringers, side stringers, shelf, clamp 
and decking are Douglas fir. The sides 
of the cabinhouse are rabbeted over the 
house sill, in a manner which makes 
leaks virtually impossible. 

The two 134 gallon welded steel gaso- 
line tanks, galvanized inside and out are 
placed behind a water tight bulkhead 
under the after cockpit. Gasoline spilled 
or leaking there will not work forward 
into the bilges. The Shipmate cooking 
gas is also stored in this compartment 
and vented outside the hull. 


Large engine room 


The engine room under the deck- — 


house may be entered from a doorway 
under the forward companion steps. 
In addition to the Scripps engines it 
contains an 800 watt Delco generator, 
a motor driven ventilator, two 52 gallon 
water tanks, batteries, pressure water 
system pumps and Maxim silencer 
mufflers. There is also loads of room to 
get at and work on the engine. The 
114” propeller shafts are of Tobin 
bronze. 

All deck hardware is chrome plated 
and the equipment provided is unusu- 
ally complete, including anchors, chain, 
cable, mooring lines, fenders, life pre- 
servers, etc.; and, very unusual indeed, 
an 8 foot Penn Yan dinghy complete 
with oars and cover. Dishes, utensils, 
linen and blankets are all that is required 
to start this yacht on a cruise. 


National Fire Protection Association 
has drawn up regulations and recom- 
mendations for the guidance of insur- 
ance underwriters. These are not always 
meticulously adhered to in accepting 
risks, but provide an excellent and dis- 
interested guide to boat owners as to 
the comparative safety of their own 
stove installations. 

On the real small cruiser or sail boat, 
the type which would not be cruising at 
all but for the unusual enthusiasm of 
her owner, the question of a cooking 
stove is one of the biggest questions of 
all. It must be small, it must be port- 
able, and it must be inexpensive. The 
best we’ve seen along that line is the 
one shown in Fig. 1 or others similar to 
it. This burns alcohol which is fed by 
gravity from the brass container and 
provides a smokeless, easily regulated 
flame which burns at full blast for an 
hour and a half, or moderately for five 
hours, on a pint of fuel. It measures only 
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9 by 14 inches and its center of gravity 
is low. The flame, of course, can be 
regulated and burns without odor or 
soot. It is surprising how much cooking 
can be done on one of these single 
burner affairs. We know a couple of cruis- 
ing enthusiasts with a little eighteen- 
footer who go off for days at a time with 
nothing but this little stove to cook 
upon. It sells for only $5. 

There are a good many variations of 
the single burner stove, some burning 
kerosene and others alcohol, some fed 
by gravity and others by pressure 

















A combination stove and cabin heater 


pumped into the tank. In selecting any 
of them, however, keep in mind the fact 
that in a small boat they may be sub- 
ject to frequent wettings and salt laden 
air, so look out for parts which will 
corrode easily. 

Among the most practical of the 
smaller stoves, many of which are im- 
ported, is the combination stove and 
heater made by the well known Swedish 
Optimus Company. It is made entirely of 
heavy polished brass and burns kerosene 
under pressure. As astove it will bring 
a quart of water to a boil in about four 
minutes and operates at a cost of only 
about 34¢ per hour. For use as a cabin 
heater the grate is removed and the 
reflector, baffle plate, mantle and wire 
guard put on. It will heat a good sized 
cabin very nicely. The only disadvan- 
tage of this stove, slight to be sure, is 
that in addition to the kerosene, a small 
amount of alcohol must be carried 
aboard and ignited in the spirit cup to 
heat the burner sufficiently to vaporize 
the kerosene. 

Of course, if you have room aboard 


--fersomething, moresthan:a single-burner:; 


stove you will not be satisfied with such 
limited facilities. Next in point of cost 
is the two-burner gravity feed alcohol 
type, an excellent all round stove, eco- 
nomical to operate, simple, and safe if 
care is exercised in locating the tank far 
enough away from the heat of the stove 
and the supply line is guarded against 
fracture. Practically all marine hard- 
ware dealers have one or more models 
of gravity feed alcohol stoves, their cost 
ranging from about $10 to $25. 

During the last few months several 
fine two and three burner pressure al- 
cohol stoves have been introduced. 


One of the smaller Shipmate ranges 





The E. J. Willis Co., pioneers in the de- 
velopment of this type, have one which 
uses an elliptical tank of copper with 
brazed seams and joints which is shielded 
from any reflected heat from the burn- 
ers above by an asbestos insulated 
metal shield. A safety relief valve, set 
and sealed at 15 pounds, prevents pump- 
ing up an excessive pressure. These 
stoves burn for a full 15 burner hours on 
a single gallon of fuel and a few strokes 
of the pump. The one illustrated here is 
hung in gimbals, a decidedly worthwhile 
feature if you plan to do any cooking 
while under way. 

The Perkins pressure stove and those 
manufactured by Elisha Webb & Son 
Co. use a pressure gauge which shows 
red above the 3 pounds necessary to 
operate them. Their tanks are rectangu- 
lar in shape and strengthened with 
baffles. They provide a very convenient 
space beneath the burners for warming 
dishes and keeping cooked food hot. 

Pressure alcohol stoves provide a hot 
flame comparable to household gas 
and have the advantage of being port- 
able. If galley space is limited this fea- 
ture is particularly valuable as the 
stove can easily be stowed when not in 
use. The burners require pre-heating 
with liquid alcohol which is forced out 
by the pressure in the tank. This takes 
only a few minutes. 

The most convenient and cheapest 
piped fuels for yacht use are the lique- 
fied hydrocarbon gases sold under the 
trade names “‘Shipmate,” by the Stam- 
ford Foundry Company and ‘“Blu- 
Flame” by the E. J. Willis Company. 
These gases are composed of the lighter 
elements of natural gas and are con- 
tained in steel cylinders under their own 
pressure. When the pressure is released 
the liquid expands into a gas and in that 





Z Willis pressure alcohol stove in gimbals 


form travels to the range. These gases 
are not to be confused with the less re- 
fined liquefied gases which are delivered 
to the stove as liquids under pressure and 
which were widely used on yachts some 
years ago. 

“‘Shipmate” and “Blu-Flame” gas is 
discharged from the cylinders to a pres- 
sure regulating valve which limits the 
pressure in the fuel line to about 6 oz. 
regardless of temperature. It burns with 
a clear, blue, sootless and odorless flame 
and, like city gas, to light it, it is only 
necessary to open the valves and touch 
a match to the burner. There is no pre- 
heating required. It is non-poisonous 
and non-asphyxiating. 

However, it will explode if mixed 
with the proper proportion of oxygen 
and touched off by a spark. Therefore, 
since it is heavier than air and would 
sink into the lower parts of the interior 
if released below decks, it is treated with 
an odoriferous chemical to provide 
warning of leaks and whenever possible 
the tanks and shut-off valves are in- 
stalled on deck in a specially built 
compartment or behind a vapor tight 
bulkhead. 

The cost of “Shipmate” gas and 


‘*Blu-Flame’’ 
equipment is nat- 
urally higher than 
an alcohol stove 
but the cost of the 
fuel is less. Then 
there is the con- 
venience of hav- 
ing a stove which 
can be lighted in a 
few seconds time 
and the long pe- 
riods of service pos- 
sible without re- 
plenishment of fuel 
supply (several 
weeks, at least, and 
possibly several 
months). Also 
these gases can op- 
erate everything 
from a small two 
burner stove to a 
range with several 
burners and two or 
three ovens, water 
heaters, etc. The larger stock cruisersand 
other boats from about 45 feet overall on 
up find “Shipmate” and ‘“ Blu-Flame” 
gases the most practical galley fuel. This 
is especially true on boats carrying paid 
crews where the stove is in daily service 
as long as the boat is in commission. 

Although we have already worked up 
to boats of a size much larger than the 
smallest which can effectively install 
one of the little Shipmate ranges, we 
have no intention of slighting these 
thoroughly practical little comfort 
providers. They are so well known that 
we hardly need to describe them. 
However, it is interesting to note that 
the smallest Shipmate measures only 
20% x 1334 inches, stands only 145%” 
high and weighs less than 100 pounds. 
These dimensions are about the same 
as those of two burner alchool stoves. 
The cost, too, is about the same. Other 
sizes range up to large multiple unit 
equipment for steamships. 

Shipmates are built for salt water 
service of high grade cast gray iron and 
Tobin bronze and can be had either in 
stove black or enameled finish. Their 
biggest virtue and one worthy of seri- 
ous consideration is that they keep a 
boat warm and dry below decks as well 
as providing cooking facilities, with 
emphasis on the “dry.” In northern 
waters a Shipmate range or a cabin 
heating stove can literally lengthen the 
comfortable boating season a full month 
in both the spring and fall, and even on 
damp and foggy days in midsummer 
there is nothing more beneficial than a 
warm range fire. 

Shipmates burn coal, charcoal or even 
wood. Of course handling this fuel and 
the resulting ashes is a bit messy, but 
in cool or damp weather you won’t 
mind it. Many owners have avoided 
the unpleasantness of too much heat 
from the Shipmate by carrying along 
one of the portable two burner pressure 
alcohol stoves for warm weather cook- 
ing. These are usually placed right on 
top of the Shipmate when in use. 

For diesel powered boats the Stam- 
ford Foundry Company has developed 
fuel oil burning ranges. They are in most 
cases the regular Shipmate ranges 
adapted to oil use by changes in firebox 
fittings and insulation of ends and bot- 
tom. The burning mechanism consists 
of a brass atomizing cup and electrically 
operated air fan, which rotates as a 
unit to whirl a fine spray of oil into the 
combustion chamber. 

Outstanding among the stoves suit- 
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’ gas range on a new Huckins cruiser 


able for installation on yachts of from 
65 feet overall on up is the Aga, a 
highly developed range burning chest- 
nut coal. This stove, invented in Swe- 
den, has an efficiency of 84% as com- 
pared with an average of 15% for the 
old fashioned type of cast iron range. 
Captain Irving Johnson carried one on 
his round the world cruise on the 
schooner Yankee. Briefly, it consists of 
a very small combustion chamber sur- 
rounded by a massive iron casting 
which conducts the heat to a hot plate 
above, and a cooler simmering plate at 
one side. There are two ovens, one a 
fast hot broiling oven, and the other a 
slow oven. A ten gallon built-in tank 
provides a constant supply of hot 
water. 

The Aga stove is thoroughly insu- 
lated for high efficiency and to prevent 
overheating of the galley and quarters 
below decks. It burns only 8 to 10 
pounds of coal a day under average 
conditions and thus can be operated 
continuously for 365 days a year at the 
amazingly low cost of about $20. 
Thermostatic control eliminates all 
guessing from cooking operations. Re- 
movable insulated lids on the hot 
plates control the action of the stove as 
a heater. 

Servicing the Aga stove has also been 
developed to a high degree of efficiency. 
Coal is added only once or twice a day 
with an automatic filler and burns down 
to about one pound of ashes. Fires are 
started with an alcohol lighter. 

Unfortunately the dimension and 
weight of this stove limit its use to 
rather large boats. The smallest. model 
available weighs 1025 pounds and 
measures 3844” wide, 31’’ deep and 
28” high. 


The Aga stove, a scientifically designed coal 
burning range 
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A Sponge That Won't Sink 


Tue sponge is probably one of the 
most universal pieces of equipment to 
be found — and lost in the whole boat- 
ing field. We add the ‘“‘lost” because 
the ordinary sponge always sinks just 
fast enough to keep out of reach of the 





person dropping it overboard — and 
the faster you reach the faster it sinks. 
We’ve often wondered if sponge divers 
wouldn’t find diving in the well popu- 
lated yacht harbors very lucrative. 

Anyway the point is that E. IL. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company have 
recently announced a man-made sponge 
which has all the properties of nature’s 
sponges and will not sink. It is made of 
wood and paper cellulose pulps and is 
extremely soft and pliable when wet. 

We will make no attempt to enumer- 
ate all the uses for a sponge aboard a 
boat but suffice it to say that the du 
Pont sponge will perform the function 
of every other sponge just as well or 
better. It will absorb approximately 
95% of its own cubical content or 
roughly twenty times its own weight 
which is more than natural or rubber 
sponges do. The method of manufac- 
ture results in a flat surface of even 
texture and permits it to be used as a 
chamois for drying and shining polished 
surfaces. 

The du Pont cellulose sponge is made 
in four brick-like shapes up to 614” x 
454” x 214” and sells for about the 
same price as natural sponges of 
equivalent size. 





A Life Jacket With a Light 
Which Can’t Fail 


Tuer Sea-Lite Company whose salt 
water anchor light was described in our 
February issue is developing still:more 
uses for their secret which puts that old 
devil, salt water, to work for them. 
The latest is a life jacket which lights 
up as soon as it touches the water, in 
this case either salt or fresh. 

Like the anchor light, the life jacket 
contains a small unit of two dissimilar 
metals, carbon and zinc, which are held 
in a container sewn into the back of an 
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ordinary cork or kapok- filled jacket. 
The unit has been impregnated with 
salt to produce its own salt water when 
used in rivers and lakes. A wire runs 
over the shoulder inside the jacket to 
the electric bulb between two convex 
lenses held in place by bakelite washers. 
Brass guards protect the lenses from 
damage. The two dissimilar metals and 
the water are all that is required to 
start the light burning for a continuous 
stretch of 72 hours or more. There are 
no switches and nothing to deteriorate 
with age. The bulb is specially con- 
structed to withstand severe usage. 

This life jacket has been designed as 
emergency equipment only and has 
been approved by the United States 
Government as such. It should not be 
submitted to intermittent wettings al- 
though it can usually be used more than 
once, if necessary. In other words 
don’t expect it to perform as a lighted 
life jacket after three days’ service as 
an emergency mooring buoy. 

The purpose and value of this lighted 
life jacket is so obvious that it hardly 
requires mention. Suffice it to say that a 
life jacket which lights automatically as 
soon as it touches the water is worth a 
thousand per cent more than one 
which does not, in any emergency 
arising at night, especially in unfre- 
quented waters. 





A New Smokehead by Concordia 


REALIZING, as does everyone who has 
ever used one, that the old fashioned 
“Charley Noble” has several bad 
features, the Concordia Co., naval 
architects and marine gadgeteers of 
Boston, have recently evolved a simple 
but efficient answer to the old smoke- 
head problem. 

The Concordia Smokehead fits any 
of the standard diameters of deck open- 
ings and is available in galvanized iron, 
copper or brass.~ Due to its unusual 
efficiency this head can be used with a 
very short pipe. It acts as a ventilator 





when the pipe is disconnected below. 
It is undisturbed by down drafts from 
sails flying spray or rain. 

The principle on which the head 
operates is that regardless of the direc- 
tion of the wind, down drafts from 
sails or any other factor, there will al- 
ways be a movement of air through the 
cylindrical center section. This air 
movement will increase the natural 
draft created by height of the stack. 
The only opening in the cylindrical 
section is along the top so that rain and 
flying spray cannot enter. The guard 
rail around the open ends eliminates all 
corners and edges on which running 
rigging might easily become fouled. 


New Texaco Cruising Charts 


Anyone who does any cruising 
within the areas covered by the new 
1937 Texaco Cruising Charts without 
having them aboard will be missing a 
particularly good bet this year. By 
showing the water in blue for the first 





time, they have been made more at- 
tractive and legible than ever before. 
Several other items of helpful informa- 
tion have been added. 

These charts have never been in- 
tended to replace government charts or 
any of the usual navigating equipment, 
such as current tables, coast pilots, light 
lists, etc. But by providing a small 
scale chart showing the most fre- 
quently used sailing courses, port to 
port distances, yacht clubs, tide tables 
for the year and other bits of pertinent 
information the Texaco charts elimi- 
nate the tedium of thumbing through 
various reference books and adding up 
distances pricked off on several large 
scale charts to work out all the desired 
information on a days run or week’s 
cruise. Since they show the principal 
lights and buoys they can easily be used 
in conjunction with the regular naviga- 
tion charts which, again we say, they 
do not replace. 

The complete set of six charts now 
covers the Atlantic Coast and inside 
route from Key West, Florida to East- 
port, Maine, Long Island and Long 
Island Sound, the Hudson River and 
New York Canals, and the Great Lakes. 
All the charts, of course, show the 
Texaco Mailports and all waterfront 
stations handling Texaco products. In 
addition, the coastal charts give com- 
plete tide tables for the year and a table 
of principal interport distances. The 
Long Island Chart provides tidal cur- 
rent charts of New York Harbor and 
Long Island Sound and a complete in- 
dex and catalogue of Government 
charts of that whole section of the coast. 
The back of the New York State chart 
shows a tide table for Albany, N. Y. 
and profiles of the Erie and other state 
canals. The Great Lakes Chart con- 
tains detailed information on the 
Illinois Waterway. 





The Sperry Non-Skid Footwear 


Wer and slippery decks have prob- 
ably been the cause of more barked 
shins, stubbed toes and injuries to more 
prominent parts of our anatomy than 
any other boating hazard. Occasionally 
they have caused accidents of a more 
serious nature and, at best, whenever 
slippery decks are encountered they 
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reduce the efficiency of those who have 
to work on them. 

Shoe makers have worked on the 
problem from time to time without 
much success. However, the worm 
seems to have turned and a fine non- 
skid shoe, the Sperry Top-Sider, has 
been developed by a shoe maker who is 
also an experienced yachtsman. We 
have had no real opportunity to try it 
out on wet decks but it proved very 
effective on a highly polished wet 
marble floor and our scouts in southern 
waters recommend it highly. 

As the accompanying illustration 
shows, the sole has a series of herring- 
bone cuts spaced about one-sixteenth 
of an inch apart which extend into the 
sole for about three-quarters of its 
thickness and thus preserve the non- 
skid qualities throughout the life of the 
shoe. It works on the squeegee princi- 
ple. As soon as the slightest pressure is 
applied to the sole on a wet surface, the 
squeegee action removes the water and 
the flexing of the shoe also causes a 
suction action which prevents slipping. 
The cuts are merely slits made in the 





surface without removing any of the 
rubber or moulding any designs or 
patterns. 

The whole makeup of the Top-Sider 
is decidedly superior to ordinary sneak- 
ers. The highest grades of rubber and 
canvas are used throughout, the sides 
are re-enforced and the instep built up. 
They are available in white and brown 
in men’s sizes and white and royal blue 
in women’s sizes. A knee length boot 
with ‘‘Top-Sider” soles has also been 
developed. 





A Filler Cap Which Can’t Go 
Overboard 


As we all know from experience 
anything which is placed on deck for 
even a few minutes without being tied 
down has a great propensity for devel- 
oping legs very quickly and dropping 
overboard. This happens to things of 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Why Lubricants from the Essomarine Sign 





PENOLA INC., 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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last longer... 


NY internal combustion en- 
gine that runs hot, tends to 
thin out oil and use it up. The 
long, full-throttle drive of marine 
service tends to develop heat. 
Add to that condition the fact 
that most marine engines have 
extra-wide clearances to permit 
expansion caused by running 
hot, and you can readily see why 
ordinary oil thins out, streams 
into the combustion chamber 
and burns up. 
It takes oil of highest quality 
to resist that heat and hold its 
body ... to seal those clearances 


while allowing just the neces- 
sary minimum to pass into the 
combustion chamber. The oils 
you find at the Essomarine Sign 
are built to meet those very con- 
ditions. They’re built for long 
life by the world-leader in spe- 
cialized lubrication. A single trial 
will convince you. Head in for 
the Essomarine Sign and see how 
much longer your oil will last. 


FREE! SECRETS OF THE DEEP, VOL. 2— 
Latest combination of nautical sense and 
nonsense by Old Cap. Taylor and Dr. 
Seuss. Send for it. 


Essomarine Oils and Greases are distributed by the following major oil companies: STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY—COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, INC.—STANDARD 


=~ OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA— 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated in Kentucky) —-STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Ohio)—HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY—(in Canada) IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED, 
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Rocks ahead or perhaps a small unlighted boat and a pier 
to return to! For safe navigation in the dark, fog or rain, the 


Half-Mile-Ray” and the ‘One-Mile-Ray” are ideal. 
They are standard equipment on many Cruisers — the 
‘‘Quarter-Mile-Ray”’ for outboards. 


Send coupon for free descriptive folder of 
lights from $8.00 to $150.00 and Sirens, 
Trumpets and Horns, $7.50 to $50.00. 





| THE PORTABLE LIGHT CO., Inc. 


| 25 Warren St., New York City 
Please send catalog describing Searchlights, $8 to $150. Also Horns, 


Trumpets and Sirens, $7.50 to $50. 

















(Continued from page 94) 
various shapes and sizes and very fre- 
quently to gas tank filler caps, es- 
pecially since insurance underwriters 
have ruled that all filler points must be 
outside the cockpit. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., however, 
have a simple and practical solution to 
this problem in their new ‘‘No Lose” 
gas tank cap. The socket has an extra 
long thread, near the bottom of which is 
affixed one end of a brass chain. The 
other end fastens to a swivel inside the 
cap. Unscrew the cap —lay it down 
anywhere — and it can’t be lost. 





A Halyard Headboard Block 


Tus new Merri- 
man mainsail head- 
board block was ori- 
ginally worked out 
by Sparkman & 
Stephens for use on 
the ocean racing 
yawl, Stormy Weath- 
er, the object being 
to provide a light, 
strong block the de- 
sign of which would 
allow the headboard to swing with the 
leech of the sail when the boom is off at 
various angles, instead of remaining in 
an almost rigid fore and aft position. 
Under such conditions the shape of the 
sail is distorted and undue strain is put 
on the headboard. 

The special shackle twists freely 
through an are of over 120° regardless 
of how tight the block may be drawn up 
to the masthead. Guards prevent the 
block from toppling over when lowering 
away. It is made entirely of manganese 
bronze in four sizes. 





Macy’s Launches a Marine Show 


Tue unusual china, glassware, linen 
and other decorative accessories which 
add so much to the interior attractive- 
ness of the outstanding boats of the an- 
nual New York Boat Show has always 
been one of its most interesting fea- 
tures. At the same time their source has 
been one of its greatest mysteries. We 
made some inquiries at the last show 
without obtaining a very satisfactory 
answer. The china had come from one 
place, the glassware from another, the 
linens had been specially designed, the 
bedspreads had even been imported. 
They were all very attractive indeed 
but we couldn’t help thinking what a 
lot of traveling about must have been 
necessary to select and harmoniously 
combine all those items. 

The same impression must have been 
made on some scout from Macy’s for 
that organization has come to the res- 
cue and done something about the situ- 
ation and done it well. Their own Ma- 
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rine Show, launched in early April, is 
unquestionably the greatest concen- 
tration of nautical furnishings and 
appointments we have ever seen. It in- 
cludes everything from cocktail nap- 
kins in the form of International Code 
flags to a nautical pretzel holder. Of 
course, many of the items are intended 
for the homes of landlubbers with a bit 
of salt in their blood but even the most 
hard-bitten skippers can find several 
things, both decorative and practical, 
worthy of a place aboard ship. 

There are dozens of variations of the 
familiar private signal and club burgee 
motif on china, glassware, linen, and 
even linoleum floors. There are linens 
with the boat’s name embroidered on in 
script, ship’s light lamps and sea-going 
blankets but we liked particularly some 
of the more unusual items which really 
“made” the show. For instance, the 
“Coastline” dinner service which, in 
the course of a meal, skirts the shores of 


Cigar and cigarette containers in glass 








““Coastline”’ china 


the whole United States, the soup 
plates taking in Maine to Cape Cod, the 
cups Cape Cod to Cape May, the sau- 
cers Cape May to Hatteras, etc. We 
also fell for the cocktail glasses with 
different enameled motifs on each, & 
block, a sextant, a life ring, etc. 

Even the grocery department horns 
in with sample menus for the guidanceof 
those a trifle worried about the limited 
cooking facilities aboard their boats. 


A table setting 
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“PSARAS”’ 


A 46' Sedan 
owned by 
Col. C. P. O’Conner 
of Clearwater 
Yacht Club 
Clearwater, Florida. 





ical of the finest 
of modern fishing 
cruisers with com- 
plete Matthews fish- 
ing equipment in- 
cluding ~ dead bait 
box.— bowsprit— 
fish box — outriggers 
—crow’s nest—rod 
lockers — Matthews 
«Fishinchairs”’ — 
enerating plant— 
ot water system. 


Sleeps crew of two— 
slceps four or aix in 
owner’s party. Speed 
20 miles r hour 
with two 110 H.P. 
Kermaths. 


MATTHEWS 


* 38 - 46-50 * 
STOCK CRUISERS 


This Is the Year fo Buy a MATTHEWS 


ITH costs advancing steadily, prices are certain 








to climb also during the coming months. Wise 
buyers are buying Matthews Cruisers now at prices that 
reflect the greatest values in Matthews 47 years’ history. 





Matthews Stock Cruisers have always commanded the 





top price in the used market because of their extra 






“98° badate Een long life—husky construction—honest value—and 
smart appearance. For years they’ve been called . . . 
“America’s Finest Cruisers.” 


We are already booking orders for early fall delivery. 
Better get in touch now with your nearest dealer or 


direct with us. Better buy before prices start to spiral. 
soup 
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Our 1937 catalog is yours for the asking. 


E a, tHe MATTHEWS co. 


4 314 BAY SIDE -«- PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


MATTHEWS DEALERS FROM COAST-TO-COAST 





















































Bost 1043 Commonwealth Ave.__..................... Walter H. Moreton Corp. 

New Vouk City. Sth Ave. and 15th St... Bruns, Kimball & Co. 
Baltimore ......_...........-...-...---.-.----.-..... LO West Eager St. Morton & Loose Co. 
Washington, D.C... os 800 Water St. S. W. se .. National Motor Boat Sales, Inc. 
Newport News, Va. 0... n-ne C. & M. Bank Bldg. C. P. Amory, Inc. 

1 CRORE aera Cette 35 N. E. Third Avenue __....._................. Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 
Houston, Texas 1115 Austin St. .C. B. Delhomme 

WE No nS BOO We Wee et M. A. Baumann 

Detroit... 6611 E. Jefferson Ave... Gregory Boat Co..' 

Chicago aE 332 So. Michigan Ave.......................... Boats, Inc. 

Alton, Ill. ee . Times Building Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 
Wilmington, Calif... West Basin eas csucacshas abe ieee ..... Robert V. Staats, Inc. 
jn RNa aa a EN SB. DIG ASTAITS. 699 St. Maurice St.......-........-....----...-0------ Stewart C. Knox 
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“Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews”’ 
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Buy New 


LAST FALL’S 


PRICES 


Alden CUTTER 

39’ 4” x 28’ 1" x 10’ 5” x 5! 3” 

Desi No. 636. A fast, able, 

comfortable cruising boat. Easy 

to handle. Plenty of room. Sleeps 

four. Equipped with 4-22 Gray 
Cabi 


engine. n layout shown 
ow. 













Alden YAWL 
38’ x 27’ 10" x 10’ 5” x 5/ 3” 
Design No. 639. An ideal single- 
handed yawl with full head- 
room. Sleeps four. Good locker 
space. Equipped with 4-22 Gray 


engine. Cabin layout shown 


below. 








CABIN LAYOUT 


Similar in yawl and cutter 























(Also for sale — one 24-ft. waterline 36-ft. overall cutter, now building) 


Because we contracted for these boats last fall — when building 
costs were considerably lower — we can offer them at prices well 
below the current market. Only a few are left in each design, but on 
these we can give early delivery. Don’t let some one else sail off with 
these bargains. Write, wire or telephone today for prices and detailed 
information. 


Sohn G. Alden 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Office: 
220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Books for the Yachtsman 


The Cruise of the “Conrad” 


By Alan Villiers 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1937. $3.75) 


SAILOR, author, and now shipmaster, Alan Villiers in his latest book, 

which is a journal of the voyage around the world undertaken and car- 
ried out in the 212-ton ship Joseph Conrad, has done, perhaps, his best 
piece of writing. To those who have read Grain Race and Falmouth for 
Orders, this will seem like high praise. But in none of his other books has the 
author shown his philosophy and his love and understanding of the sea 
as he has done in this volume. In the Cruise of the Conrad he has laid his 
heart bare. 

The story here told is a yarn of the 22-month voyage around the world 
which Villiers made in the old full-rigged ship Joseph Conrad. Formerly the 
Georg Stage, the ship was 52 years old when Villiers bought her, and all her 
long life had been spent in the Baltic as a training ship for young Danes. 
She had never really been to sea, or been tested on broad waters. And she 
was the smallest full-rigged ship in existence, being only 100 feet long on 
the water and 110 feet over all — a size that today would be rigged as a 
two-masted schooner. Yet the Conrad was full ship-rigged, with single top- 
sails on all three masts, and carried the stun’sails of an age when speed 
under canvas was more important than carrying capacity. 

The voyage started from Denmark and carried the little ship to England 
and across the Atlantic to Nassau and New York, through the South At- 
lantic, around the Cape of Good Hope, through the islands of the South 
Seas, around Cape “‘Stiff,’’ and back to New York. It was a difficult voyage, 
much of it through the most treacherous waters where a sailing ship could 
go, yet it was completed with no worse happening than being blown ashore 
on New Year’s eve when anchored in the seemingly safe protection of New 
York harbor. 

Villiers stresses, perhaps too much, his feeling of responsibility through- 
out the voyage, and sometimes doubts his own ability as a shipmaster. 
But everyone who goes to sea in command must face this responsibility and 
most commanders feel it. That he brought his ship safely through the calms, 
strong currents and reefs of the Sulu and Coral Seas, to say nothing of his 
passage around the two stormy capes, should prevent the reader from shar- 
ing the doubts of the author. But he had his troubles in other directions, 
as the book tells. 

The pictures are most interesting and are, perhaps, the last that will be 
taken on a voyage of this kind in a small full-rigger. 


ee ae 


Greyhounds of the Sea 


By Carl C. Cutler 
(Halcyon House, New York, $1.98) 


ESCRIBED in the sub-title as the Story of the American Clipper Ship, 
this handsome book was first published several years ago in an ex- 
pensive and limited edition. The new edition contains maps, photographs 
of models and ships, plans and a number of reproductions in color of paint- 
ings by Charles R. Patterson, Frank Vining Smith, Gordon Grant and 
other marine artists. The end papers show the sailing routes around the 
world. 

The book represents an immense amount of research, beginning with 
combing the marine columns of the principal Boston and New York 
newspapers from 1800 to the outbreak of the Civil War. Later, thousands 
of the papers of the coastal towns, from 1770 on, were searched. Early files 
of Australian and Hong Kong papers were examined and more than five 
thousand logs were read. 

The author’s conclusions are interesting and valuable. Many believe 
that the clipper ship came into being as a novelty, little like any vessel 
that preceded her. Mr. Cutler shows that she was a development, and a 
rather gradual development, through the packet ship and the Baltimore 
vessels, from earlier models. It is hard to put one’s finger on any particular 
ship and say that she is the first clipper. The old shipbuilders were not 
given to designing vessels entirely different from those which they or others 
had already built and which had been successful in service. Rather, they 
modified the earlier craft, a little at a time, searching for a ship that could 
travel at high speed and carry a paying cargo. 

The author traces the development of the clipper from colonial times, 
through the early days of the republic to the Western Ocegn packets and 


the magnificent ships that set most of the sailing records which stand to this, 
day. The book is well written and illustrated and should be in every, 


yachtsman’s library. 
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Nes smart skipper knows there’s 
small sense in having a shaft that stays 
true for years...if his wheel loses bal- 
ance the first hard bump it meets. For 
shafts he has always relied on Monel*, 
the stronger-than-steel, Nickel alloy 
that no brine can rust. And now: 

All of you can put on your Monel 
shaft a Monel propeller made to the 
highest standards of precision. Which 
means, of course, made by those famed 
craftsmen, Columbian Bronze Corp., 
Freeport, L. I. So many of you kept 
demanding Monel propellers of Co- 
lumbian, they simply decided to carry 
in stock standard sizes, from 8” to 96”. 

It’s Monel’s rare combination of 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 WALL STREET 





strength, stiffness, and resistance to 
corrosion that has put Monel shafts in 
Miss America X, Betty V, and most 
all the champion racing craft. And 
those properties are even more im- 
portant in the propeller. 

With a Monel propeller and a Monel 
shaft on your boat, there’s much less 
chance of trouble during the season. 
It’s a lot of grief, and virtually need- 
less grief, having to haul her out of 
water probably on the week-end you 
most want her, to change propellers 
or straighten a shaft. 

For full information and the price- 
list on these standard Monel propel- 
lers, write to: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















DEALERS: 


A Columbian Monel 
Wheel Gives 


Your Customers a 
Good Turn” 


You boat builders and deal- 
ers depend for your business 
on keeping the good will of a 
highly critical group of men. 
A group which counts on the 
experience of their friends. 


You have kept those men 
recommending you to their 
friends for the satisfaction 
you gave them with shafts of 
Monel. Play safe: keep their 
good will and add to it by 
connecting Monel propellers 
to your Monel shafts. 




















*MONEL is a registered trade-mark y 
applied to an alloy ining approxi i 
two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. 





This alloy is mined. smelted, refined, rolled 
and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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THATS SAFER IN HEAVY SEAS 


O HAVE portlights, windscreens and deckhouse windows that can “take it” 


the way you and the boat can —use Herculite Tempered Plate glass. 
It’s four times as strong as normal plate glass of equal thickness, yet has all 
the perfect clarity and beauty of normal polished plate glass. Find out about 
it from any of our many branches, or write for information on this revolu- 
tionary glass to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NERCULITE 


Loser £ 
> a, J7€ CL Lip 7, 
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British Yachting Notes 


ONTH by month, when I receive my copy of YacuTinG, one of my 
chief pleasures, and there are many to be found within its covers, is 
the reading of the article by my friend ‘‘Spun Yarn.”’ Behind his caustic, 
but kindly, wit there is always good sound common sense and a genuine 
appreciation of things that really matter. He hits hard, too, but he never 
hits to hurt and his opponents must quite often enjoy the fun of having a 
scrap with him. In some of his more recent articles he has whole-heartedly 
advocated certain qualities which he considers essential to the make up of a 
first class, deep sea cruising yacht. He thinks that a sailing yacht ought to 
be able to sail — to windward as well as to leeward — and to do so at a 
reasonable speed. 

One can feel certain that, in holding these views, he has the great major- 
ity of American yachtsmen with him, and each season one sees the growing 
tendency among British yachtsmen to fall into line. The Cruising Club of 
America has done much to encourage the building of fast deep sea cruising 
yachts and the activities of the Royal Ocean Racing Club bid fair to 
achieve similar results on this side of the Atlantic. I am aware that there are 
still many British yachtsmen who will not agree with me when I say that 
there has been a definite advance in design and equipment of deep sea craft 
during the last few years, but everything points to this being the case. 

The Nicholson boats Foxhound and Bloodhound and the Fife-designed 
yawl Latifa are notable examples of this advance, but there is evidence that 
it will not be left to the leading designers only to develop the deep sea cruis- 
ing and racing types. It is greatly to be hoped that one or more of our 
younger English and Scottish designers may strike out on lines of their own. 
Of our young designers, the one who seems to show the greatest promise in 
this direction is John Laurent Giles, of Lymington, Hants. I have had the 
privilege of being shown a number of designs for deep sea racing cruisers, to 
the Royal Ocean Racing Club’s rating rule, but only those which come from 
the board of Laurent Giles appear to me to have the stamp of originality. 

The R.O.R.C. Rating Rule has proved to be a fairly sympathetic one 
towards somewhat widely varying types and, for that reason, there may be 
an inducement to adapt or develop well-known types to the special require- 
ments of the rule. This is probably what has happened in the majority of 
the new craft now being built. In the Laurent Giles 35-foot water line 
yacht, however, now nearing completion at Burnham-on-Crouch, one feels 
that the designer has not allowed himself either to be hampered by conven- 


tion or by reference to designs to rules other than that of the R.O.R.C. 
In consequence, he has, I think, produced the most outstanding of the new 
35-footers, and the one whose performance will be watched with the great- 
est interest. This being so, it is most fortunate that she should be in the 
hands of her part owner, Commander Illingworth, a guarantee that she 
will be really well sailed. 

The Bermudian yaw! Latifa is being converted to the cutter rig for the 
coming season. I do not know the reason for the conversion, but it may be 
that it has been brought about by the recent decision of the club to puta 
one per cent of the rating tax on yawls carrying a mizzen staysail. It is 
rather interesting to note, in this connection, that some of the experts 
— genuine experts — think a cutter rigged yacht has no chance against a 
yawl, while others are equally certain that a yawl is rated unfairly in rela- 
tion to a cutter by the Royal Ocean Racing Club’s rig allowance rule! 
As “Spun Yarn” might say: “There is some advantage in not being an 
expert — genuine or otherwise!” 

Permission has been granted by the Yacht Racing Association for 
yachts engaged in long distance deep sea races to carry double spinnakers 
and for headsails to be sheeted to the main boom, and these regulations 
have been incorporated in the rules of the R.O.R.C. Both these changes 
are directly due to American influence. 

As regards the general improvement in cruising yacht design, I think it 
may be said that this is mainly due to the attention which is now being 
given by our leading, as well as by our younger, designers to the production 
of an easily driven hull capable of reasonable speed under a relatively small 
sail plan. This, in turn, has led to successful attempts to get the most out of 
this small area and to produce ease of handling with a small crew. It is 
probable, too, that the measurement of only 85 per cent of the fore triangle 
—a feature which is to be found in most of the rating rules — may have 
had the effect of encouraging designers to favor a large fore triangle and to 
make the most effective use of it. 

Owing to the races for the America’s Cup, it seems hardly probable that 
we shall have many entries this year for the Fastnet Cup, but we still hope 
that we shall see some of our old friends, and possibly some new ones, when 
the- time comes. We shall have several yachts worthy to meet them. 

+ + + + 

Certain modifications have been made by the R.O.R.C. in the meas 
urement of spinnakers and headsails which should make for better shaped 
sails than those “built to the rule” last season. The rule now reads— 
I being the height; and J, the base of the fore triangle —: 
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The New Vinyard 46-foot Twin-screw Double Cabin Cruiser 


HIS SEASON and for many more seasons on into the future you’ll 

point with pride to the numerous fine features of this attractive 

new Vinyard cruiser. From her heavy keel and sturdy frames to 
her wide, well protected decks, every detail of her construction is 
worked out to perfection; she’s one of the huskiest cruisers afloat. 


Yet convenience and comfort have not been sacrificed. There are 
accommodations for seven guests in spacious staterooms with deep 
innerspring mattresses, a shower bath with hot and cold water, a fast, 
efficient Shipmate gas range in the galley, and crew’s quarters for one 
forward. 


Speeds up to 22 miles per hour are obtainable with Scripps, Ker- 
math, Sterling or Buda engines. 


7 THE “50” and the “40” you'll find the same emphasis on safety, 
the same sturdy construction and naturally a little more and a little 
less in the way of accommodations. As in the “46” complete equip- 
ment is supplied with these yachts. There are no “extras.” 


The “40” may be had in either single or twin-screw with gasoline 
or diesel power. The “50” is twin-screw, also gasoline or diesel. 


VINYARD 


SHIP BUILDING COMPANY 
Milford, Delaware 
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YEP HyDE MAKES ‘EM 
BIG AND LITTLE | 


In the years that Hyde has been making pro- 
pellers, patterns have been accumulated for 
wheels of every diameter and pitch, large 
enough for the mightiest ocean liner, small 
enough to fit the tiniest power boat. These 
patterns, and the checking templates as well, 
are kept in good condition, ready for instant 
service. This is important to you. While Hyde 
dealers carry ample stocks of usual sizes, there 
may be the “special” to get the very most out 
of your boat. You can get it from Hyde on 
short notice and generally without an extra 
pattern charge. Hyde has the patterns for 
them . . . big and little. 


Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 








Dealers Everywhere Carry Ample Stocks 
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“The spinnaker boom shall be measured when in position and at right 
angles to the center line of the yacht, from that line to its outboard end. 
“Tf the following limitation of the spinnaker boom, spinnaker or headsails 
is exceeded, an addition will be made to J or J. 

““(1) Spinnaker Boom. If the base of the longest spinnaker boom exceeds 
the base J, the excess shall be added to J. 

(2) Spinnaker. If the length of the luff or leach of the largest spinnaker 


exceeds .95 +/J?+-J?, the excess shall be added to the height J. 
“Tf the foot of the spinnaker, measured in a straight line from tack to 


. Glew, exceeds one and a half times the base J, two-thirds of the excess shall 


be added to J. 

“Tf the width, measured in a straight line across the sail between points 
on the luff and leach one-half of their respective lengths below the head, 
exceeds one and a quarter times the base J, the excess shall be added to J. 


“(3) Headsails. If the horizontal distance between the tack of any head- 
sail and a perpendicular dropped to the deck from the clew of the sail ex- 
ceeds one and a third times the base J, three-eighths of the excess shall be 
added to J. 

“Note: When more than one of the above penalties increasing the meas- 
urement of the base J is incurred, the greatest only shall apply. 

“The spinnaker ‘widths’ will be taken with the luff and leach stretched 
together, hand taut, with the sail folded, from the luff and leach line to the 
nearest point on the line of the fold. 

“Tn races where the use of two spinnakers is permitted, the second spin- 
naker boom shall not exceed the length of the base J or the length of the 
main boom, whichever is the shorter.”’ 


There is also a new rule as to battens: 


“ Battens. Battens, if fitted, shall divide the leach into approximately equal 
parts. They shall not exceed the following limits: If four battens are fitted, 
intermediate battens, 14 per cent of boom length plus 1.5 feet; upper and 
lower battens one-fourth shorter. If five battens are fitted, intermediate 
battens, 12 per cent of boom length plus 1 foot; upper and lower battens, 10 
per cent of boom length plus 1 foot. 


“Booms. The’ maximum depth of the boom shall not be more than 4 per 
cent of its length. Any excess shall be multiplied by the length of the spar 
and added to the measurement of the sail area. 

“ Mainsails. Special light weather mainsails shall not be allowed.” 


The above are the chief modifications which may interest intending 
competitors, but copies of the complete measurement rule may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, R.O.R.C., 2 Pall Mall Place, London W. 1, 
who will also be glad to supply entry forms for the various races. 

M. HecksTALL-SMITH 


Lake St. Louis Yachting Notes 


LL signs point to an active season at the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club, with dinghies again taking a leading part, both in club races and 
those with other clubs. 

Two important events will be held on Lake St. Louis, the annual inter- 
city series for the Currie Cup, and an international match with the Roch- 
ester Y. C. The Currie Cup has been sailed for annually since 1922, when 
it was donated by George S. Currie, then Rear Commodore of the Royal 
St. Lawrence Y. C. The series will be sailed on July 17th. 

The Rochester-Royal St. Lawrence series will be most interesting since 
the Rochester sailors will bring four of their 14-foot English type dinghies 
to Lake St. Louis to meet four of the Canadian club’s fleet. The two clubs 
met last summer at Kingston when George Ford’s R.I.P. beat the Royal 
St. Lawrence boats handily. 

The Royal St. Lawrence dinghy fleet will have at least three new boats 


this spring. Orders have been placed by R. C. Stevenson, N. M. Stewart 
and Frank B. Common. 


The Pointe Claire Yacht Club 


At the annual meeting of the Pointe Claire Yacht Club officers for the 
coming season were elected as follows: Commodore, J. C. Kenkel; Vice 
Commodore, J. McFetrick; Rear Commodore, R. W. Bastable; Hon. 
Treasurer, G. H. Turner; Hon. Secretary, Chas. White; Harbor Master, 
F. B. Latchmore; Executive Committee, Robert Hardwick, W. G. Ross, 
T. C. W. Saunderson and E. C. Wood. 

Activities for 1937 include the usual program of club races and also an 
interclub series in the one-design 19-foot sloops. For several seasons past, 
the P. C. Y. C. has sailed home-and-home races with the North Hatley Y.C. 
in these little sloops, and this year it is likely that a third club, Brome Lake 
Y.C., will join in the races. Races will probably be sailed on Lake St. Louis, 
Lake Massawippi and Brome Lake. 


BEAVER 
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The history of Herreshoff is the history of American Yachting. Small wonder 
ht that it is Herreshoff who offers the discriminating yachtsmen the one paint 
nd that fulfills his every exacting requirement. Hard, anti-fouling, smooth, 
lasting . . . Herreshoff-Bristol Racing Bottom Paint is the happy fusion of 
% qualities satisfying speed, durability and beauty. The demands for this 
ee remarkable paint have outgrown the facilities of Herreshoff’s paint shop. 
val International now manufactures it in strict accordance with the Herreshoff 
formula and distributes through the better yards and chandlers. 
B Price $15 per gallon 
ibs 
: -BRISTOL 
e SEND FOR THIS FOLDER Lucshofp 
** International” will gladly 
send you a folder on request 
ee H A RD TI- FOULING 
he This paiat is economical RACIN Ps : OT “i OM PAINT 
to use. : 
a ee Manufactured and Distributed by | 
ter, va : eo 
: “International Paint Company, In 
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ast  - 21 West Street os New York City 
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“AHOY., SKIPPER” 


There’s nothing so fine and wholesome as the skipper’s 
pride in his boat—yet the average skipper has “a thorn 
in his pride”—some two or three details he would secretly 
like to improve upon. And that’s where the W-C Catalog 
comes in! W-C “Dependable” fittings are a sure cure for 
the annoyances and discomforts of last season. And they 
fortify your pride one hundred per cent! 


Quick, simple adjustments of the 
engine position, in both horizon- 
tal and vertical planes, are made 
possible with these Whittaker En- 
gine Aligners, made of cast bronze. 
Engine may be moved sideways, 
or any corner raised or lowered, 
by simply turning a nut or a screw. 





Fig. 8656 
They’re just as practical and valuable when used with 
old engine installations, as with new. Shims, crow bars 
and back-breaking labor are forgotten. 






Swivel Outrigger Pole Holders 
come as an answer to the fisher- 
man’s prayer! The swivel base 
plate and hinged socket permit 
any angle of adjustment for out- 
rigger poles, so necessary to deep 
sea sport fishing. Large deep sockets hold pole butts 
securely. May be installed on deck or side of deck house. 
Plain bronze construction. 




























Fig. 246 


The “Centerbar” Electric Cabin Fixtures 
really light eabins—not dimly, but brightly! 
At least 50% more efficient than usual types 
of electric cabin lights. Specially formed re- 
flector and sloping glass sides get the light 
to the places you want it most! Can be used 
in all interior positions — in toilet, galley, 
cabin or stateroom. Made of wrought brass. 









Fig. 189 




















Ask your favorite dealer to show you the many new fit- 
tings brought out this year. W-C “Dependable” Hard- 
ware is carried by leading dealers everywhere. Our 1937 
Catalog is just off the press. A copy will be sent you im- 
mediately. Please enclose 25c to cover mailing expenses. 


Witcox,. Crrrrenpen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


LD Argus himself would be hard pressed to keep an eye on all of the 

yachting events scheduled for Long Island Sound this summer. 

What the ordinary sailing addict is going to do about it, even Olympus 
wouldn’t know. 

The Y. R. A. has adopted a championship schedule of 22 races; Larch- 
mont, of course, will have another big race week; the Junior Y. R. A. will 
have its usual midget and junior championships and there is talk of a 
special open regatta for the young sailors some mid-week in August; there 
are eight long distance events on the card; the intercollegiate champion- 
ships will be held at Manhasset Bay beginning June 15th; and then there 
will be the Syce Cup series for women. 

That’s only the beginning, mates; only the beginning. Some time in 
August, Manhasset will run the annual championships of the Atlantic 
Class and in September, before it gets around to its fall series, the same club 
will be headquarters for the International Star Class title racing. Oh yes, 
and the Atlantic Coast championship for Stars will be at Pequot along 
about August 25th and a few days later the Six-Metres will cut loose off 
Oyster Bay for the Scandinavian Gold Cup and Seawanhaka Cup. And 
then, some time in September, the Bermuda and Long Island Sound fleets 
of the new International One-Design Class will begin their contests for Fred 
Hoyt’s Amorita Trophy. 

Is that all? Hardly. The Snipe Class is planning its North Atlantic and 
international championships off Execution the five days beginning August 
17th and there will be heaven only knows how many special regattas, 
interclub and interclass team matches. What a season! 

The Y. R. A. championship schedule has a few interesting changes this 
year. American, which always used to open the season late in May with a 
good party for the Corinthians prior to the sailing off Milton Point, will 
not hold a Y.R. A. event until August 7th. The opening race on the sched- 
ule was given to Riverside on May 29th and the last week-day prior to 
July 4th, another American fixture, was voted to Horseshoe Harbor, a 
newcomer to championship racing, for July 2nd. New Rochelle will have 
July 3rd, Saturday, and Larchmont July 5th, Monday. However, American 
will hold an open regatta on May 22nd for all classes and hopes to attract 
those who cannot wait until May 29th to begin their racing. 





+ + + 


The Y. R. A. delegates voted down a proposal that participation in its 
championship races be limited to yachtsmen who are members of Y. R. A. 
member clubs, juniors eligible for Junior Y. R. A. competition, or visiting 
yachtsmen sponsored by a member club. The larger clubs did not seem to 
like the idea. 

The amendment was proposed by a group that felt that inasmuch as 
running yacht races cost a lot of money, to say nothing of the time of those 
who organize and conduct the events, the races should be open only to 
those who contribute something to the support of the sport. But anyone 
who is a member of a “‘recognized yacht club’’ — whatever that is — can 
still help himself to pretty nearly any race he comes across on the Sound. 

Anyhow, the depression seems to be over as far as yacht racing is con- 
cerned. The Y. R. A. will increase its championship fees about 20 per cent 
and its member clubs will be permitted to use their judgment in the matter 
of prizes. They can continue to hand out pennants and bunting or can go 
back to the good old days when a successful skipper could do a pretty fair 
job of filling the family silver chest with sailing trophies. 


+ + + 


It seems that this department stuck out its neck last month when it 
remarked on the strategy of the ‘‘BO” skippers in holding a dinghy race 
with the Class X addicts while a number of the topnotch “‘X’’-ers were in 
Florida. Jack Dickerson, chairman of Larchmont’s dinghy committee, 
hastened to assure Lee that the match in question was arranged at his 
behest and not at the bidding of the ‘‘BO’s.’”’ Anyhow, that is so much ( 
water under the floorboards because another match was arranged for late m 
April. It is Lee’s devout hope that either the ““BO’s” or the “X’s”’ will 
inflict a thorough shellacking on the other and thus end for all time the 
bickering that seems to surround the activities of these rivals. However, 
dinghy sailors being dinghy sailors, that is too much to hope for. 


a? 
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= The modern development of yachts has been based upon two fundamen- 
” tals: experiment in the design of both hull and rig, and adherence to the 
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Avoid mid-season repainting worries with 


marine finishes based on Bakelite Resins 


THERE IS NO NEED to sacrifice fine days at the 
height of the summer by laying-up for repainting. 
Get “in the swim”; specify marine finishes based 
on Bakelite Resins and keep your boat smart- 
looking all season long. Learn the true meaning of 
durability in paints, varnishes and enamels. 

Marine coatings fortified with Bakelite Resin 
possess greater resistance to moisture, sunlight, salt, 
polluted water, and abrasion. Boat owners who 
have used them testify that they retain their pro- 
tective and appearance values months longer than 
ordinary finishes. 

Leading manufacturers now formulate Bakelite 
Resin coatings for every shipboard surface. Write 
for booklet 20S,“Bakelite Synthetic Resins” which 
explains why they stand up better. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD.., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


BAKELITE 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 
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The Norwalk Yacht Club’s double-barreled race from the Norwalk 
Islands to Duck Island and back again will start this year at 11.00 p.m. of a 
Friday night, June 11th, instead of on Saturday morning. The shift in 
starting time should give the crews more time for rest and refreshment at 
the turning point before they start back to the westward. 

+ + + 

Walter Sullivan, perennial head of the Handicap Class, has been re- 

elected. That is more routine than news, but wandering Walter believes 


that 1937 will see the class bigger than ever. It numbered 74 individual © 


members and 70 boats last summer, everything from Twelve-Metres down 
to little things about the size of a spitkid. If the old New York “Fifties,” 
which raced as a separate class last year, decide not to do so again, Sullivan 
will welcome them into the top division of the Handicap Association and 
let them race the ‘‘Twelves.’’ 

+ + + 

The American Yacht Club has cut the Fisher’s Island stop from its 
annual cruise itinerary and will substitute either Block Island or Derring 
Harbor, at Shelter Island, depending upon the weather when the fleet 
leaves the second port of call, Duck Island. The cruise will begin on August 
12th with a run from Rye to Port Jefferson and the second day will see the 
boats heading across the Sound to Duck Island. Then comes either Block 
Island or Derring Harbor, with a run the following day to New London 
where the New York Yacht Club’s cruise rendezvous is scheduled for 
August 16th. fees 

The New York Yacht Club cruise is similar to last year’s. The August 
17th run will be made to Newport where, on August 18th, the Astor Cup 
Races will be held. On the 19th, the fleet will move to Mattapoisett and 
remain there on the 20th for the club’s annual regatta on Buzzards Bay. 
On Saturday, August 21st, the squadron run is to Edgartown and there will 
be a lay day there on Sunday. On the 28rd, the fleet will return to Newport 
where, on the 24th, the King’s Cup Race is scheduled. 

This itinerary was planned in the hope that the America’s Cup match, 
scheduled to begin on July 31st, will be over and that the challenger and 
defender, as well as the two unsuccessful American candidates and which- 
ever Endeavour Sopwith does not use, will be able to participate. The cruise, 
though, will not end Class J activity for the big boats are to visit Marble- 
head for a special series of races there August 28th to September 3rd. 

+ + + 

Irish pennants — Long Island Sound is not going to see Ranger, the new 
America’s Cup defense candidate. Mr. Vanderbilt changed the date for 
her launching from April 14th to May 11th. She will be rigged at, Bath and 
taken to Newport where she is expected to have her first spin on May 17th, 
less than two weeks before the New York Yacht Club’s preliminary series 
of trials for the Cup boats. It was originally planned to bring Ranger to 
Glen Cove late in April for study and experiments with sails before settling 
down to serious business off Brenton’s Reef. . . . Queen Mab, flagship of 
the New York Yacht Club, is coming out with a new racing rig this summer 
— taller foremast, shorter bowsprit and shorter main boom. . . . Bob 
Moore’s Ten-Metre Lilu, the ‘‘Green Witch,” is going to have an altered 
head rig this season. The forestaysail boom will be lengthened to 19 feet 
and the old rum-and-onions hooker will fly a stemhead to masthead jib 
topsail. She is going in the Gibson Island Race in June and then may spend 
the rest of the summer cruising around Newfoundland. . . . The Junior 
Y. R. A., thanks to an anonymous donor, will have a new challenge cup for 
young skippers. It will go into competition as a prize for the Atlantic Class 
on Junior Day at Larchmont Race Week and thereafter will be an out-and- 
out challenge trophy. . . . Tim Parkman, ex-captain of numerous Fleet 
Stars and sometimes fleet Stars, if you get what I mean, was the guest of 
honor at the Atlantic Coast smoker of the Star Class on April 9th. Tim’s 
new command is Vela (ex-Zaida), and he is organizing a crew for his first 
ocean racing venture, the Gibson Island contest. . . . Commander Stephen 
S. Yeandle, of the Coast Guard, talked to the Cruising Club at its last 
dinner of the season April 8th. . . . So did Marin-Marie, recipient of the 
Blue Water Medal. . . . What with Corny Shields in Yankee’s afterguard 
and Art Knapp sailing aboard Ranger, these old Interclub rivals can have it 
out again in Cup boats. 
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HEADED FOR HAPPINESS! we say you are if you’re planning ail a new 


Chris-Craft. But you had better hurry up. For more people have decided to command a Chris-Craft 
this year than ever before in our history. They’re ordering from England, from France, from Austria, 
China and Siam and from every section of the United States and Canada. They’ve kept our great 
factories busy all winter long. Such demand is the tip-off to value—the true test of quality. Take 
this new 32-ft. Triple Stateroom Deckhouse Cruiser for example. Here, indeed, is low-cost luxury, 
with such conveniences as: three separate staterooms, deckhouse with dining nook, restful seats, 


inside controls, berths of generous dimensions for 6, large convenient galley, toilet compartment and a 


spacious aft cockpit for those who want their sunshine straight. Of course, this Chris-Craft is sound- 
proofed and silent. It is powered with 85, 110, 130, twin 55 or twin 85 h. p. motors with reduction 
gear drive and speeds to 22 m.p.h., priced from $4750, f.o.b. factory, other Cruisers in 25, 26, 29, 
32, 35 and 40-ft. lengths are priced from $1495. So why not decide now to head for happiness? Start 
by writing for your free copy of our 40-page book in color showing all the new Chris-Craft Run- 
abouts, Race Boats, Utility Boats and Cruisers for 1937. Or, better still, see your local Chris-Craft 
dealer or visit our New York Branch, 221 Park Avenue, our Chicago Display at 1200 S. Michigan Ave. 


CHRIS-CRAFT GORPORATION + 405 DETROIT ROAD + ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
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“Penguin”, a 40-foot custom cruiser, built by Hubert S. Johnson, 
Boat Manufacturer, Bay Head, N. J. 


She’s fastened 
throughout with non-rust 


EVERDUR METAL 


Leading naval architects and 
builders of quality boats are 
almost unanimous in recom- 
mending non-rust Everdur 
Metal as the most satisfactory 
fastening material for count- 
less applications requiring 
maximum. corrosion - resis - 
tance and steel-like strength. 
On deck or below the 
waterline—high in the rig- 
ging or deep in some inac- 
cessible part of the hull— 
Everdur screws, bolts and fit- 
tings reduce upkeep and de- 
preciation, and provide an 
extra margin of safety. 
Hubert S. Johnson, famous 





boat builder, uses Everdur 
Metal for wood screws, strut 
bolts,stem band, and boltsand 
lag screws in stem and keel. 
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SPARK PLUGS— Good news 
for the boating fraternity! Spark 
plugs easily removableat all times 
because they can’t rust-in. The 
shells are made of Everdur Metal. 


“EVERDUR’” is a trade-mark of 
The American Brass Company, 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office. 37368 


Everdur Weal 


RUSTLESS AS COPPER—STRONG AS STEEL 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 
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Florida Trade Winds 


By VIVYAN HALL 


HE Florida circuit of motor boat regattas wound up at Panama 

City on March 28th with the St. Andrews Bay Yacht Club spon- 
soring the meet. Marshall Eldredge, of East Weymouth, Mass., placing 
first in all Class F outboard events and second in Class C, was high point 
winner and was awarded the first leg on the Walter C. Sherman challenge 
trophy. Dick Neal, of Kansas City, Mo., Class C winner, finished second, 
and Thom Cooper, also of Kansas City, third. All three of the famous 
Cooper racing family had hoped to star at Panama City but an accident 
to Tops II, their 225-cubic-inch hydroplane, prevented even an exhibition 
run. The race for local outboard drivers was won by Cecil Stockard 
with H. P. Sapp second. 


ree. fee 


The Orlando Yacht Club held its third annual regatta March 22nd on 
Lake Conway. Winners were: Sail Area Class, Jack Carol of the Palm 
Beach Yacht Club; Moth Class, Harry Andrews of Atlantic City; Snipe 


Class, Henry 8. Thompson; and Cricket Class, Charles Lalor, Jr., both of 
Miami. 


+ + + 


The Royal Nassau Sailing Club’s winter racing series was completed 
March 21st. The season’s winners were: Royal Yacht Squadron Cup, 
Spencer Borden; King’s Cup, Peter Bethell; New York Yacht Club Trophy, 
Walter K. Moore; Ayer Cup, Mrs. Nelson Odman; Williams-Taylor 
trophy, Manton Metcalf; Mosely trophy for schooners, Serena; and the 
Aloma Inter-Club Cup, the Nassau Yacht Club. Among the yachts visiting 
Nassau recently were Corsair, Southern Cross, Vita, Water Gipsy, and 
Louisa Jane. 

+ + + 


f 

The fleet that turned out for the start of the St. Petersburg-Habana race 
and followed some miles down Tampa Bay included Murray Guggenheim’s 
Leonie, from New York; Mrs. M. W. Alworth’s Marnell, from Duluth; 
S. W. Labrot, Jr.’s, Serene IT, from New Orleans; and Corwith Cramer’s 
Sea Foam V, Edward E. Bishop’s Carita, Leon Lewis’ Siwel, Robert 
Brown’s Helen, and J. Clarke Coit’s Corky C, all of St. Petersburg. 


+ + + 


What with taking the President’s Cup for first place in the St. Peters- 
burg-Habana race, the Governor’s Cup at Nassau, the Jubilee Race and 
the Lipton Trophy, the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club established practically a 
monopoly for the winter’s southern ocean sailing honors. And all of this 
with Commodore Hugh M. Matheson’s little 30-foot cruising cutter Babe. 
Babe also finished second to Stormy Weather in the Miami-Nassau race. 


+ + + 


The final result of the Miami motor boat regatta showed a clean sweep 
for Arno Apel’s Ventnor-built race boats. S. Mortimer Auerbach’s 
Emancipator VI, Charles Schuler’s Black Imp III, and Jack Cooper’s 
Tops II, all of which broke world records, and John Rutherfurd’s new 
runabout Baby Juno, which ran away with the Wanamaker Trophy and the 
Class E honors, were all designed and built at Apel’s New Jersey boat works. 


+ + + 


Winners in the 1937 Fort Lauderdale sailfish derby were Mrs. H. M. 
Ott, of Silver Springs, Mo., for the heaviest, and J. R. Reynaud of Atlantic 
Beach, N. J., for the longest. The Miami fishing tournament assumed an 
international angle with Miguel Tarafa from Havana landing a 406-pound 
blue marlin, and Commander James Bird from Yorkshire, England, @ 
record sailfish. 

+ + + 


Edward E. Bishop, of Bradenton, owner of the Sneed Island Boat Yard 
on the Manatee River, reports an excellent season on overhaul work and 
prospects for a capacity load for summer storage. This storage basin is 
unusual in that it is fed by fresh water springs and the surrounding salt 
water is kept out by a cofferdam and entrance lock. 


+ + + 


A new boat yard giving service in repairs, storage, and construction has 
been recently opened up at Fort Lauderdale by Paul Dooley, formerly of 
Washington, D. C. Operating as Dooley’s Basin and Dry Dock, Inc., it 
occupies a new location 900 feet along the New River where the water is 
fresh and desirable for wet storage. Equipment includes a 200-ton capacity 
marine railway and both woodworking and machine shops. 
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1 Extra long water jackets to insure 
correct, uniform cylinder cooling 
and to preclude the possibility of 
warping. 


2 Man-sized water pumps for positive 
cooling with special type gears for 
extra long wear and positive action. 


3 New aircraft rubber mountings to 
eliminate motor vibration. 


4 Chrome nickel iron engine blocks 
for exceptional wearing qualities. 


5 Scientific porting for stepped-up 
power, efficiency and added economy. 


6 The Kermath Temperator guarantees 
full flow water circulation and 
temperature control, insuring maxi- 
mum motor efficiency in all waters. 


7 Seven bearing oversize crankshafts 
in all sixes to eliminate frequent 
bearing renewals and excessive pis- 
ton wear and to guarantee smooth, 
effortless performance. 


8 Large size water circulating pipes to 
provide freedom from back pressure 
and undue water pump wear. 


9 Ample piston displacement to de- 
velop greater horsepower at more 
usable marine engine speeds. 


REASONS 
WHY... 
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10 Extra large, ruggedly de- 
signed reverse gears for 
sure, positive reversing ac- 
tion and long life. 


11 New non-drip carburetors 
with special backfire flame 
arresters to serve the ends 
of safety and economy. 


12 More complete, time-tested 
accessories for improved 
performance. 


13 The widest range of power sizes 
offered by any marine engine manu- 
facturer to avoid the slightest need 
for compromise or “‘second best” 
choice. 


14 Symmetrical pairs with opposite 
rotation features for efficient twin 
screw use. 


15 Repair parts are always standard 
with no model Kermath ever obsol- 
eted for want of service parts. 


16 New type combination 2 to 1 reduc- 
tion and reverse gear—an exclusive 
synchronized constant mesh design 
with 100% reverse under full load. 


17 Lowest prices and highest values 
because of volume production—in 
the world’s largest, exclusively mar- 
ine engine factory. 


18 Quick deliveries still available; 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


New York 
Fifth Ave. at 15th St. 


Miami 
528 N. W. 7th Ave. 


GASOLINE 





Boston 
961 Commonwealth Ave. 


Toronto, Ont. 
619 King St., W. 
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A Kermath Always Runs 
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The Sea-Cub four cylinder 25 bh. pb. motor is 
priced, os electric starter and gen- 
accessories, at $295. 


erator @ 





The Sea-King is a my x rugged 120 b. p. 

medium duty and 150 b. p. high speed 520 

cu, in, L-head “six” for cruisers and fast 
runabouts, 








This modern, thoroughly tested, proved 
Diesel is an 84 b. pb, a ps low cost cruiser 
operation, Priced at $1775. 
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PLL KEEP THAT HULL AS WHITE 
AS A GULL’S WATER-LINE! 


DULUX is the sea-goingest finish 


that ever gave a craft dazzling beauty 





WO THINGS make DULUX Yacht.White the 
finest finish that ever graced a trim hull. 

DULUX is dazzling white . . . the whitest white 
you ever saw. And DULUX can truly “take it.” It 
keeps its whiteness all season long. Salt air, salt 
spray, scrubbing, don’t break down its smooth, tough 
surface. DULUX is remarkably free from checking 
and cracking. 

DULUX is new .. . different. It contains the new 
synthetic DULUX oil which gives extra durability, 
extra beauty. 

For keeping bright work bright, there’s DULUX 
Clear. Ask about DULUX Marine Finishes at your 
boat yard or dealer’s. Send for a new booklet, ‘““Keep- 
ing Your Boat Shipshape.” 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Finishes 
Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


MARINE DULUX FINISHES 
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Clive Merchant, who has had a boat yard at Lantanna, near Palm 
Beach, since 1925, has doubled last year’s figures on both repairing and 
reconditioning. With three railways handling up to 110 feet length and 7 
feet draft, Merchant is already planning increased storage facilities. 


+ + + 


Featuring the possibilities for small boat cruising in southern Florida, 


-H. Paul Prigg, Miami boatbuilder, has organized a two-weeks’ fleet trip 


around Cape Sable, up the west coast to Tampa Bay, and back through the 
Fort Myers-Okeechobee-Stuart Canal. Stops are planned to allow tries at 
the wide varieties of game fishing along the route. About 25 boats are 
expected to join the cruise. 

ee ae’ 


The Jacksonville office of the U. 8S. Army Engineers advises that mast 
height for boats using the Stuart-Fort Myers Canal is limited to 63 feet by 
the vertical lift railroad bridge crossing the St. Lucie Canal near Stuart. 
No lock fees or tolls of any sort are charged for passage over this new route. 


+ + + 


The engineering office also reports that the Inside Passage traffic check 
of southbound pleasure craft for the five months ending March 1st shows 
a 40 per cent increase over the same period a year ago. With indications 
pointing to a similar increase for next winter, it has been suggested that a 
date book or register be kept somewhere in New York so that boat owners 
could list their tentative southbound departure dates. Such a listing would 
help in forming cruising groups. This is a grand idea. 


Lake Ontario News 


By CHARLES F. COLE 


N THE first major announcement of the fledgling sailing season, the 
Rochester Yacht Club disclosed plans for an international dinghy re- 
gatta the week-end of July 4th. Acceptance has already been received from 
Denmark, with six representatives of that nation scheduled to repay the 
visit last summer of Lake Ontario small boat sailors who engaged in races 
at Aalborg. 

A fleet of thirty or more will be made up of Corinthians from the Royal 
St. Lawrence Yacht Club, Montreal, Kingston, Ont., Yacht Club, An- 
napolis (Md.) Yacht Club, the Finger Lakes, and of course, the host club. 
The three-day series will mark the first major regatta of the new Inter- 
national Dinghy Association, formed several months ago, which adopted 
the smooth skin, open cockpit, sloop rig International as its one-design 
boat. Details of the races remain to be worked out, but it is likely that there 
will be two days of team competition, and one of open racing. 


+ + + 


The model on which the International Class is based, George Ford’s 
R.I.P., from the board of Uffa Fox, well-known English designer, has been 
sold to Norman Cole, of Rochester. Ford is getting a new dinghy from the 
Englert Boat Corporation, of Syracuse. Cole, who was a member of the 
R.Y.C. contingent which competed abroad last summer, will have his 
sister Virginia as crew when he sails R.J.P. on Lake Ontario this summer. 
R.I.P. was one of the three dinghies taken to Europe. She won the Gold 
Cup in the Cowes Regatta. 


+ + + 


Peck Farley of Rochester, who recently deserted the ranks of Class R 
skippers when he sold his Safara to a Milwaukee buyer, is having a new 
Star built at Barnes’ Skaneateles boat works to join the rapidly growing 
R.Y.C. fleet. John Taylor, veteran of many a Great Lakes Eight-Metre and 
Class R race, is also joining the Star sailors. His new ship is under construc- 
tion at the Penn Yan boat works. 


+ + + 


After declining to continue membership in the Lake Skiff Sailing Asso- 
ciation, Lake Ontario International dinghy racing organization, the R.Y.C. 
dinghy division has reconsidered and is now back in the fold. Its temporary 
withdrawal was prompted by the fact that the Canadian member clubs 
had no boats of the International dinghy class, used exclusively at Roch- 
ester, and were unwilling to build in the class. 

Resumption of contests for the Douglas Cup, now held by the R.Y.C., 
is assured by the action {; 

Mortimer Anstice, Jr., is the new president of the R.Y.C. dinghy divi- 
sion, succeeding George Ford, and Bill Little is secretary. 


+ + + 


The one-design cruising and interclub racing sloop class promises t0 
reach sizable proportions on Lake Ontario this summer. Sponsors of the 
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»eee fOr men and batteries 


HERE’S no pampered life 

of ease for any equipment 
aboard a fishing craft. Out fish- 
ing for days with the tempera- 
ture flirting with zero, through 
fair weather and foul... then a 
full-speed dash for port when 
the wireless says market prices 
are favorable. Unload, then out 


to sea again....and again. 


It is highly significant that 
Exide Marine Batteries are so 
widely used in this exacting ser- 
vice. It means that you need 
never rely on guesswork when 
it comes to selecting a battery 
for your boat, large or small. 
For you know, from the expe- 
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MARINE 
SERVICE 


rience of large marine battery 
users, that you can place full 
confidence in Exide. 


The new Exide line is of 
genuine marine type and quality, 
built for absolutely dependable 
service under every condition 
afloat. There are 6 and 12 volt 
Exides for small boats, and 32 
and 115 volt batteries, both 
Exide and Exide-Ironclad, for 
larger craft. Play safe and save 
money with Exide. ; . see your 
marine dealer, or write to us. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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@ Sun that blisters, harbor and marsh gases that 
discolor . . . destructive salt air, salt spray, worms 
and rot—all these, and more, are deadly enemies of 
your boat .. . its sleek good looks. And your only 
weapon against them is paint. 

Make sure that the paint you use protects com- 
pletely, preserves thoroughly. Insist on Sherwin- 
Williams Pleasure Craft Finishes! They are different 
... modern. Atlantic Liners, Coastwise vessels, Great 
Lakes ships—as well as pleasure craft of every kind 
—have been their “proving grounds.” They stand up 
in harsh seagoing service . . . stand out in lustrous 
beauty. 

You'll like the way these super-quality marine 
finishes apply. Free-flowing, self-leveling, they dry 
glassy-smooth and hard overnight. They mean 
quicker, better painting jobs . . . they let you launch 
your boat sooner. Remember, “All You Need to Know 
About Paint is Sherwin-Williams.” 


FREE! The beautifully illustrated, 52-page manual, 
“Your Boat—Its Painting and Care.” Contains all the 


facts. At your marine supply dealers’. Or write The 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 


Ss all principal cities. 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
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class hail it as solving a problem that long has been a source of much dis- 
satisfaction in mixed ,class competition on the Great Lakes. Designed by 
Philip L. Rhodes, associated ‘with Cox & Stevens, Inc., the boats are 34’ 
over all, 23’ 4” l.w.l., 7’ 9” beam and 5’ 3” draft. The sail plan has an area 
of 444 square feet in a modern, inboard rig equipped with roller reefing 
main boom. Sails are limited to mainsail, jib, Genéa and spinnaker. Self- 
bailing cockpit, berths for three, head room of five feet, galiey with ice box 
and, as an optional feature, provision for installation of a small 4-cylinder 
auxiliary motor with feathering propeller, are other features of the new 
craft. The class is aimed to answer the need for a smart racing boat which 
is suitable, also, for week-end cruising. The stipulated base price is $3,000. 
To eliminate import duties, builders in both American and Canadian 
waters are available. 


Chesapeake Bay Activity 


By TED HOSTER 


AVING enjoyed the most open winter in years on the Bay, yacht 

owners have started to go into commission earlier than usual although 

the official opening of spring was ushered in with cold weather and hard 

breezes from the northwest. All of the yards report that work has started 
early and that there is more of it than at any time in the past six years. 


+ + + 


Ben Mitchell reports the sale of his Eight-Metre Dobie to an unnamed 
purchaser from Manhasset Bay. She is being completely reconditioned and 
is having a motor installed to make her more of a cruising boat. 

+ + + 


The new cutter designed by Sparkman & Stephens for George Whiting, 
of Baltimore, was launched April 10 from the yard of M. M. Davis and Son 
at Solomons. It is expected that she will be completed in another month. 
She has been entered in the New London-Gibson Island Race. 


+ + + 


Richard Randall, of the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron, has purchased 
the Alden-designed schooner Radiant and hopes to sail her down from the 
Sound early in May. His former boat, the Eight-Metre Loke, will remain at 
Gibson Island under the ownership of Mr. Clephane, of Washington. 


+ + + 


There are now six Class D dinghies at Gibson Island, with several 
prospective purchasers on the Eastern Shore all of whom are hoping that 
the clubs of this vicinity will have races for the class at their regattas. For 
the first time an interest is being shown in this type of sailing hereabouts. 

+ + + 


Boake Carter, of Philadelphia, joined the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron 
and plans to keep his boat in that harbor this summer. 
+ + + 


The yard and railway at Gibson Island, formerly operated by M. M. 
Davis and Son, of Solomons, is now under the maragement of Lusbe 
Bros., Inc. With the addition of a second railway, the yard is now equipped 
to haul anything up to fifty feet in length. 


+ + + 


It is interesting to note the formation of a sailing organization in the 
corps of midshipmen at the Naval Academy. As far as is known, this is the 
first instance of such a group in the history of the institution. 

+ + + 


The race committee of the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron reports be- 
tween forty and forty-five indicated entries for the New London-Gibson 
Island Race. Of these, twenty-one have already sent in their entry blanks. 
Among the latter are Kirawan, owned by Robert Baruch and winner of 
the last Bermuda race; Stormy Weather, now owned by Robert Johnson and 
winner of the last Transatlantic race and also of the Miami-Nassau race 
this last winter; Sonny, Col. Albert E. Pierce’s cutter; Malabar XI, John 
G. Alden’s new yawl; the new Sparkman & Stephens cutter now being com- 
pleted at Nevins’ for Richard J. Reynolds, Jr., and others. The committee 
is hoping that the Naval Academy will find it possible to enter Vamarie 
in the race with a crew of midshipmen. 

+ + + 


Star Class racing once more seems to be on the increase. There will be 
several new boats on the Eastern Shore and probably three new ones at 
Gibson Island where as many as thirty Stars raced before 1929. 

+ + + 


There has been much talk this winter of getting a picked group to take 
whatever Eight-Metre turns out to be the fastest next summer to Marble- 
head with the idea of attempting to bring home the Ladies’ Plate. 














BETTER ENGINE PERFORMANCE 


Harrison Heat Exchangers increase marine engine efficiency by 


maintaining oil temperatures within the range required for best 
lubrication. And improved lubrication means less wear on bear- 
ings and cylinders, fewer repairs, and longer engine life. These 
advantages have been recognized by America’s leading marine 
engine builders—many of whom offer Harrison Heat Exchangers 


as standard equipment. 


In closed circuit systems a special type of Heat Exchanger, used 
as an interchanger, provides dependable jacket-water cooling. 
Built of non-ferrous metals, it resists the corrosive action of 


sea water, and allows only fresh water to circulate through the 


cylinder block. 


Harrison’s engineering department will be glad to make recom- 
mendations as to the size and type of Heat Exchanger necessary 


to meet your requirements. 
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No Deviations 
BLUDWORTH 


Rapio DIRECTION FINDER 


Mounted above deck as in: 


MANDOO II 
WINSOME TOO 
AVANT! 

Withstands catemesune salt water SON N Y 


WHITE CLOUD 


HIS, the most recent achievement in radiobeacon 

navigation is a product of Bludworth research. 
The instrument is portable—stows below, held 
securely in slides on deck. Loop may be made 
detachable. Total weight, 45 pounds. 


Unparalleled in performance . . . Shipshape. 
BLUDWORTH SEA-GOING RADIO RE- 
CEIVER — Another new development. Receiver 
d speaker separate! closed in watertight, wht 
snaileed: gets oe re ing cases, "leteed for BLUD ORTH, INC. 
bulkhead mounting. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 
Time Signals 113-160 ke. — Broadcast Band a4: “WINSOME TOO" 
550-1500 kc. A Subsidiary of 


STROMBERG CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 





Doghouse 











Detroit River and Lake Erie News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


HE racing schedule for the local area was completed April 12th at the 

annual meeting of the Detroit River Yachting Association, held at 
the Edison Boat Club. The first regatta of the season will be the D.Y.C. 
event on May 3lst. 

The Old Club cruise will be sailed again and the Grosse Pointe Club, 
which has not held a regatta in five years, requested a date and was as- 
signed July 3rd. The Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, which did not hold a re- 
gatta last season, was assigned July 5th. 

Leaving week-ends open for the Mackinac Race and Inter-Lake events, 
the remainder of the season will see a regatta every week-end — as much 
activity as was scheduled B.D. (before depression). 


+ + + 


Bayview Yacht Club’s Regatta Committee made a bold move last 
month and changed its Mackinac Race date from July 24th to July 17th. 
The event has always been run on the same week-end as Chicago’s race to 
the Straits. The action smashes a tradition of twelve years’ standing. The 
change was made to clear the schedule for the I.L.Y.A. event at Put-In- 
Bay, which otherwise would have been hard on the Mackinac Race date. 


+ + + 


One of the most important changes in the local industry of recent date 
is the retirement of Russell A. Alger, Jr., from Russell J. Pouliot, Inc., 
Detroit boat yard. C. T. Fisher has taken over the Alger interest. Russell 
Pouliot will continue as designer and in charge of operations. 


+ + + 


Commodore H. 8. Walker, of the Edison Boat Club, was reélected to 
head the D.R.Y.A. for another year. Herman Petzold, of Bayview Yacht 
Club, was elected vice conjmodore. 


+ + + 


The latest U. S. Power Squadron news reports a big turnout at Toledo 
for the formation of a class last month. The group immediately plunged 
into the work in an effort to get a class through before the season ends. 


H. A. Calahan lectured at the Detroit Boat Club, April 15th, in the first 
of a series of events slated to enliven the interest in sailing at that club. 


+ + + 


Members of the Detroit Squadron are elated over the success of the 
initiation for new members which was given a test April 8th. 


+ + + 


Baccarat, Detroit’s successful cruising boat, which has scored in Class B 
of the Bermuda Race and has been a three-time winner in the Mackinac 
Race, has been sold to Chicago. Russell A. Alger, for whom she was built 
by Pouliot, has sold her to Louis Ainbinder. Although local sailors regret 
the boat’s leaving Detroit, they are looking forward to her performance in 
the Chicago races this season. 

+ + + 


Changing the B.Y.C. Mackinac Race date to the week before Chicago’s 
event will make it possible for Knight’s Alden-designed Meridian to sail 
in both races. The Knights, out of Toledo, usually sail in the Lake Mich- 
igan run but this year they plan to sail up the Lakes in Bayview’s race and 
then on to Chicago, arriving there in time to sail back with the Chicago 
fleet. 

i oF 


An interesting series of races for cruising sail boats is promised for Lake 
Erie this season with the recent donation of a trophy by Commodore 
James Beidler, Jr., of the Toledo Y.C. The series will be run over three 
different 25-mile courses on June 20th, July 11th and September 12th. 


+ + + 


A large turnout of yachtsmen from Detroit, Toledo, Sandusky and 
Cleveland was scheduled to go to Columbus, Ohio, for the annual I.L.Y.A. 
meeting April 17th. Special cars were chartered from each city and a fleet 
of airplanes of the National Guard, at Detroit, many members of which 
are yachtsmen, was slated to go. Commodore Edgar Wolfe, of the Buckeye 
Lake Yacht Club, who heads the Inter-Lake this year, was to be host. 


+ + + 


Commodore Orrin Miller, of the Port Clinton Yacht Club, has donated 
a trophy for a long power cruiser race on Lake Erie this season. He has 
turned it over to the Associated Yacht Clubs of Toledo for the first race, 
which will probably be held in conjunction with the I.L.Y.A.regatta. 
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HALL-SCOTT 
INVADERS 


Power Many of the Finest Fishing Boats 


Because Hall-Scott INVADERS will drive a fishing boat at 
high speed, or operate it at trolling speeds with equal 
satisfaction. Because Hall-Scott INVADERS are exception- 
ally long lived and economical in upkeep. Because Hall- 
Scott INVADERS are easy on fuel, using only about .58 
pounds per horsepower hour. Order immediately for 


this season’s installation. Write for engineering data. 





FALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


* ¢ Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company + 254 West 3lst Street, New York, N. Y. 


BERKELEY, CAL. - LOS ANGELES, CAL. - SEATTLE, WASH. - DETROIT, MICH. - IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 
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wih LAUGHLIN WINDLASSES 


The size of a “one man” boat is limited by the efficiency of ground tackle e ipment. A good windlass will enable 
you to cut down or cut out paid hands. Save your back, your breath, an By ent disposition, by placing on your 


forward deck one of these able, foolproof LAUGHLI 





Windlasses 





LAUGHLIN ENOS WINDLASS 


A highly popular, “general utility” windlass for 
use in handling ground tackle, as well as sheet 
holder, towing bitt, etc. Single drum of great 
efficiency yet simple and inexpensive. Made in 
four sizes, for rope from 54” up to 1144” size. In 
galvanized iron or polished bronze. 


LAUGHLIN MARINERS’ 
WINDLASS 


The smooth action and effective design make 
easy the handling of anchors up to 100 lbs. 
Drum for rope; wildcat for chain — the latter 
equipped with release and footbrake. Hot- 
dipped galvanized or CAMELYTE high lustre 
finish. Also of bronze. 


LAUGHLIN PEABODY WINDLASS 


A medium weight, double drum windlass of 
entes design, rugged strength, and easy ac- 
tion. Made in galvanized iron and bronze, with 
round base plate. Two sizes for 3/16’ and 
4" chain, respectively, and for 34” or 1%” 
rope. 


We will be pleased to confer with designers, builders and owners on windlass requirements and other marine fittings and appointments 








Great Lakes Breezes 


By R. A. HAYNIE 


NEW distance race will be on the Lake Michigan Yachting Associa- 
tion’s schedule of sailing races this year. The M & M yacht club of 
those twin cities, Marinette, Wisconsin, and Menominee, Michigan, is 
planning a race to be sailed entirely in Green Bay over a course of about 
100 miles in length. 

The course, as planned, will take the yachts to Chambers Island, thence 
south to Peshtigo Light, across to Sturgeon Bay, up through the Straw- 
berry Island Passage, around Chambers Island, and home to the finish line 
at Menominee. 

The date set for the start is July 3lst. This will make it possible for 
yachts of the Mackinac Race fleet which wish to return via Green Bay to 
take part, although the race is intended to interest the owners of the numer- 
ous yachts in Green Bay ports, and those of the western shore of the Lake, 
north of Milwaukee. 

+ + + 


Another yacht coming to the Lakes with an eye on the Mackinac Race 
this year is the Ten-Metre Revenge, recently purchased by Blair Walliser 
and Ken Griffin, of the Chicago Yacht Club. With Fred Stratton’s Tar 
Baby, also a ‘‘Ten,”’ to furnish flat racing, she will be a real contender for 
the honors (and the mug) for the first yacht to finish. 

The Universal Division in this year’s race will have the greatest number 
of entries and all of them fast yachts. It is anybody’s race. 


+ + + 


All of the yards in this section are going at top speed. The Peterson Boat 
Works are building an Alden-designed 37-foot yawl for Milton Matter, of 
Marion, Indiana, in addition to the yachts building for Walter Jahr, of 
Milwaukee, and Thorne Donnelley, of Chicago. 

At the Sturgeon Bay Boat Works, a 40-foot Rhodes-designed cutter for 
Alva Smith, of Milwaukee, is nearing completion and a 44-foot cutter from 
designs by Sparkman & Stephens, for Wells A. Lippincott, Chicago. 

The Burger Boat Company, of Manitowoc, has a 46-footer, one of their 
line of stock cruisers, nearing completion as well as two new 34-footers. 


The sheds of the Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation,’Chicago, are 
full of new work. The Thompson Boat & Engine Works report that they are 
working to capacity for spring delivery, and that they have orders for two 
yachts for early summer delivery. 


+ + + 


Though the weather has not been propitious fitting out is proceeding 
rapidly and indications are that yachts will go overboard much earlier this 
year. Moorings are already down in most of the harbors. 


+ + + 


The Sheridan Shore Yacht Club is confident that a real dredging job 
will be done this year in Wilmette Harbor. This club is the most active club 
on the Lake in the field of racing and now has 27 Stars enrolled. 

The schedule calls for fifty races this year, including the club’s famous 
Race Week, which is set for August 15th to 21st. The Great Lakes Star 
Class Championship series will also be held during this week. Entries are 
already assured from Vermilion, Cleveland and Detroit. 


+ + + 


The Milwaukee Yacht Club is now publishing a monthly news sheet 
called the “Log.”’ An unusually large racing schedule is planned for the 
season. This club codéperates with the South Shore Yacht Club, the races 
being apportioned equally between the two clubs. The Milwaukee Y. C. 
race committee is headed by Jim Barr, which means that the racing will 
be ably and efficiently handled. The race to Spring Lake will be revived. 


+ + + 


The date for the L. M. Y. A. Regatta has been finally set for July 4th. 
This will make it possible for the yachts from other ports to get to Chicago, 
take part in the regatta and still have Monday, the 5th, a holiday, in which 
to return home. The Columbia Yacht Club, host this year, has promised & 
course entirely outside the breakwaters which should be a real help. 


+ + + 


The Jackson Park Yacht Club is looking for a fine fleet of Universal 
Class Q’s to turn out for the Lutz Trophy series as the Milwaukee “Q's” 
are planning to come down. Ten years ago, this series was one of the most 
interesting events on the Lake and it should regain this interest. 
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IT HAS NO EQUAL : 


= MARBLEHEAD ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


ene ee ee tne 


U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


BOTTOM COMPOSITION 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE 


THE MOST POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers—an absolute necessity for protection against qj 
Destructive Toredos in warm and tropical waters. a 


SMOOTH AND SLIPPERY —LASTS A LONG TIME—SAVES EXPENSIVE SCRAPING AND REPAINTING WORK a 
INVALUABLE FOR RACING AND CRUISING 7 


Specified by the Foremost Naval Architects 

John G. Alden — Used on Malabar I to X and on my better grade yachts. 
Most satisfactory for racing and cruising. 

Belknap & Paine — Specified on all wooden yachts designed by us. 

Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been connected 
with complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 

Burgess & Donaldson (W. Starling Burgess) — Invaluable for racing and 
cruising. 

Sonik aeae & Stephens (Roderick Stephens, Jr.) — Most satisfactory. 

Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — This paint is of a very 
superior quality. 














ATLANTIC COAST FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 
Jacksonville — Huckins Yacht Corp. 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards Miami — Hop Bag: on ants 
PACIFIC COAST Phillips Hardware Co. 
ea Seattle — Pacific Marine Suppl West Palm Beach — Paim Beach Mercantile 
eae San Francisco — Johnson and B Joseph Co. Co. 
PE etait meee eS fe = 
1 » > o's 
Masten See ser ree . Standard Supply and Hardware Co. ‘ 
BERMUDA . Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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PROPELLER SIZE! | 
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' ; PROPULSION ‘ENGINEERS , 
Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sportsmen’s STUDY YOUR: NEEDS FREE 
Db Show were SANDS equipped— — 
b It takes expert knowledge to select the right 
E Another record to propeller for any boat. And when the wheel 
J is ‘‘matched”’ to hull and engine, you are 
re be proud of. repaid its cost many times not only in maxi- 
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they don’t come 
any better 


Green Witch 6 has been in service long enough for case histories to 
tell its worth. Engines as singles and true right and left in twin- 
screw power plants, auxiliaries in yachts and work boats all check 
up the same. Dependable, economical and smooth, the Green Witch 
6 is the personification of the entire Palmer line. Palmer engines, 
both Conversions and Palmer Built, are free from faddish freaks 
but include every known device that has proven productive of 





75 b.p. at 1400 r.p.m. 


Little Huskie 4 
15 b.p. at 1500 r.p.m. 





se oa eee 
Palmer Converted Ford V-8 
65 b.p. at 2500 r.p.m. 








better engine service. The Palmer line 
ranges from 2 to 150 h.p. There is 
a size and type of Palmer engine for 
every boat. 





VTi = Letplinder. 2... vcsvveses 2 h.p. 
PNR1 — 1-cylinder.............. 6 h.p. 
PNR2 — 2-cylinder.............. 12 h.p. 
PNR3 — 3-cylinder...........06. 18 h.p. 
PNR4 — 4-cylinder........cecee: 24 hip. 

ZR1 — 1-cylinder.............. 7 h.p. 

ZR2 — 2-cylinder...........00. 18 h.p. 

ZR3 — 3-cylinder...........00. 30 h.p. 

ZR4 — 4-cylinder..........0005 40 h.p. 

F2 — 2-cylinder...........00. 18 h.p. 
F3 — 3-cylinder...........00. 25 h.p. 
F4 — 4-cylinder...........00. 35 h.p. 
F6 — 6-cylinder.............. 50 h.p. 

NK2 — 2-cylinder...........0. 25 h.p. 

NK3 — 3-cylinder...........0.. 35 h.p. 

NK4 — 4-cylinder.............. 50 h.p. 

NK6 — 6-cylinder.............. 80 h.p. 
Little Huskie — 4-cylinder........ 15 h.p. 
Half Huskie — 2-cylinder......... 5 h.p. 
Power-Boy Six — 6-cylinder...... 40 h.p. 
P.A.L. — 4-cylinder...........0+. 40 h.p. 
Green Witch — 6-cylinder........ 150 h.p. 
Ford Conversion — 4-cylinder .... 25 h.p. 
Ford V-8 Conversion — 8-cylinder 40 h.p. 
Storm King — 6-cylinder......... 75 h.p. 
PH6 — 6-cylinder..........eeee0. 50 h.p. 


Send for descriptive literature and prices 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 


4 Hathaway Road, Cos Cob, Connecticut 
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ENGINES 


DEALERS IN ALL IMPORTANT COASTAL CITIES 
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Loading a 53-foot Elco, owned by Ralph Proctor, for shipment to Los Angeles 


West Coast Bubbles 
By WALDO DRAKE 


PLACE has been selected for the joint Pacific Coast and Southern 
California championship regatta, to be held August 2nd to 7th, but 
it will not be disclosed until the May 7th meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Yachting Association, in Los Angeles. Santa Barbara and the Cata- 
lina Island Isthmus have been rejected in favor of a haven in the Los Angeles 
area. The increase in small cruising windjammers on the South Coast dur- 
ing the past eight months promises the biggest August racing schedule in 
regatta history by a wide margin. 


+ + + 


Three new clubs have been granted membership in 8.C.Y.A.: the Chan- 
nel Corinthian Yacht Club, whose burgee flies from the former Santa 
Barbara Yacht Clubhouse; the reorganized Santa Barbara Yacht Club; 
and.the Santa Monica Sailing Club, which has decided to spread its own 
wings after several years under the aegis of the Los Angeles Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


Frank Davenport, secretary of the Long Beach Yacht Club, has been 
named chairman of the new small boat division of the Southern California 
Yachting Association, which henceforth will administer affairs and races of 
the huge fleets of “‘half-pints” now mushrooming into existence in every 
sailing center south of Point Conception. John Till, of Alamitos Bay Yacht 
Club, is vice chairman, and Mrs. Beulah Spurrell, of the Los Angeles Snipe 
fleet, secretary-treasurer. The new group will inaugurate an all summer 
series of week-end races with a three-day invitation program on the 
Memorial Day week-end at Alamitos Bay. 


+ + + 


George E. Vibert, of Pasadena and the Newport Harbor Yacht Club, 
was elected commodore of the Pacific Coast Yachting Association at the 
annual meeting at San Francisco. He succeeds Donald W. Douglas, of the 
Los Angeles Yacht Club. His aides for 1937 will be: Vice Commodore 
Stanley H. Barrows, of San Francisco; Homer Shirrell, of Santa Barbara 
and Oakland; and Secretary Edward Hough, of Alameda. 


+ + + 


Nick Potter is the designer of an interesting 40-foot fisherman which 
Fellows & Stewart, of San Pedro, are building for William Porter Durkee, 
of San Francisco and Balboa. With a 36-foot water line, the little cruiser 
promises to have unusual seakeeping qualities for a boat of her type. She 
will be powered with two 80 horse power Kermath motors and in addition 
to the fishing chairs and gear aft will sleep six persons, four in the mail 
cabin and two in the deckhouse. She will be commissioned about July Ist. 


++ + 


Raymond Paige has challenged with his new Eight-Metre Prelude for the 
venerable San Diego Lipton Cup, won at Catalina last summer for the 
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At the Option of the Owner: 
Gasoline or Diesel Power 
Double Planking 


Pine or Teak Side Decks, 
with or without Rail 





DAWN CRUISERS, INC., Clason Point, New York City 
Phone: WEstchester 7-7000 











TIRED OF OBSTINATE OUTBOARDING? SELL 
YOUR OLD ONE TO SOME TRUSTING GUY AND 


THE AUTHENTIC STORY OF G O i/o) fe K= ri / 


THE SENTINELS THAT SAVE 
SHIPS FROM DESTRUCTION 


by GEORGE R. 
PUTNAM 


FORMER COMMISSIONER 
OF LIGHTHOUSES 


SENTINEL of the 
COASTS 


THE LOG OF A LIGHTHOUSE ENGINEER 


¢ Bendix aircraft engineering brings relief to tired rope - yankers! 
Lighthouses, lightships and beacons—what images they call This clean, streamlined, air-cooled, 27-pounder really STARTS—no foolin’, 
to the mind of a seaman! Here is the romantic story of the no carburetor-coddling. Most powerful magneto ignition in outboard history! 
development of lighthouses from the fire beacon of early days Full 180-degree steering, full-level Paik sagen ye controls, no water pump 


“Wi : : or jacketing to rust, clog or corrode. it at your dealer’s, or write— 
to the brilliant electrical beams and radio beacons of today... BENDIX MARINE PRODUCTS CO., 449 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana. 
of the never-ending battle against the elements to safeguard 


thousands of vessels great and small. In this battle the author 


has been an active participant over a wide front—north to ma he MOD} 
Alaska, south to Panama, across the Pacific to the Philippines °71.50 
—and the experiences he tells are fascinating. A book for eee 


every yachtsman. Illustrated. $3.50 4b: elelel hae Eclipse ieee 


OUTBOARD MOTOR »-°"*. 








STERN VIBRATION CAN 











BE ELIMINATED 


IBRATION is a nuisance 

and a killjoy. There’s little 
pleasure or relaxation on a 
boat which is constantly rattl- 
ing and shaking. Why toler- 
ate such a condition when it 
is so easily remedied? 


Bearings and propeller shaft 
are a notorious breeding spot 
for vibration. You can’t expect 
two hard surfaces to work in 
harmony in the presence of 
sand and grit. A destructive 
grinding action is immediately 
set up which within a few 
months has both bearing and 
shaft worn and uneven —and 
then you have shaft play with 
its thump and rumble. 





There is one easy solution to 
this problem—Goodrich Cut- 
less Bearings. These bearings 
have a soft, smooth RUBBER 
surface which prevents sand- 
scoring and permits a free 
spinning yet snug shaft.Cutless 
Bearings resist wear like an 
auto tire, and will outlast other 
type bearings from three to 
ten times. 


The cost of Goodrich Cutless 
Bearings is returned to you not 
only through improved opera- 
tion but in actual savings be- 
cause of their long life. In 
other words, the extra comfort 
and smoothness they bring 
cost you nothing. 


For complete information, see 
your shipyard or write 


LUCIAN Q. Morrirtrt, INc. 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


Coodrich 
Ciutless Bearings 








YACHTING 


Newport Harbor Yacht Club by Commodore William A. Bartholomae, 
Jr., with the Six-Metre Mystery. 

The race will be sailed off Balboa-Newport, probably on the May 8th 
week-end. Prelude will represent the Los Angeles Yacht Club; Bartholomae 
will defend with his new “‘Eight’’ Yucca; Owen Churchill’s Angelita will 
participate for the California Yacht Club; and Pierpont Davis’ Sania 
Maria for the Catalina Island Yacht Club. The ten per cent clause in the 
deed of gift precludes participation in the event by the “Sixes” and 
“R’s,”’ as heretofore, but competition will be open to the numerous new 
““Q” boats in South Coast waters. 


+ + + 


Bubbles . . . Interest in the South Coast’s fast increasing ‘“‘M”’ and 
““N”’ single-sticker squadron will be considerably heightened soon by an- 
nouncement of a new boat to be built from designs by a well-known archi- 
tect. She will rate at the top of the class. . . . Soliloquy is the name that 
will appear on the transom of Arthur C. Stewart’s recently-acquired 
“Twelve”? Ptarmigan (ex-Isolde) when she completes an extensive recon- 
ditioning job at the Wilmington Boat Works. She will enter competition in 
June, together with John and James MeNabb’s freshly arrived Class M 
Avatar. . . . Russell S. Simmons, owner-skipper of the Midwinter cham- 
pion “Six’’ Ay-Ay-Ay, is the new president of the Six and Eight-Metre 
Association of Southern California, succeeding William A. Bartholomae, Jr. 
Raymond Paige, owner of Prelude, is vice president, and John Swigart, 
owner of the Six-Metre Ripples, secretary-treasurer. . . . Jarvis Earle is 
proud owner of the 41-foot Elco twin-Diesel fisherman, a replica of George 
Vanderbilt’s Wiki-Wiki, brought to the coast recently by the Harry C. 
Wilson Company. . . . With the sale of the veteran May-Be by Matt 
Walsh to Lieutenant W. C. Short, Jr., and of Tommy Lee’s Caprice, to 
Britton McFetridge, of the San Diego Yacht Club, San Diego Bay has at 
last secured the nucleus of a Six-Metre fleet. . . . Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography, at La Jolla, has bought Lewis Stone’s 104-foot schooner 
Serena and has taken her to San Diego for conversion into an exploration 
vessel. . . . First two of the Potter-designed California ‘‘Thirty-two” 
cruising sloops — Edward Locke’s Cholita and Donald Douglas’ Gallant — 
will be launched simultaneously at Fellows & Stewart’s San Pedro works 
about May Ist. . . . This firm will complete on the same date a 58-foot 
glass-bottom speed boat, of novel design, for the use of the Wrigley inter- 
ests at Catalina Island. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By SPINNAKER LIZ 


AINBOW arrived at Herreshoff’s the latter part of March and work 
has begun on her interior, which is being changed to conform to the 

rules. She is completely stripped on deck with nothing left but her 
rail and hatches. She was to have had all the left-over gear from the 
scrapped Enterprise, but now her owner is taking all the winches and 
working gear from Weetamoe, which is for sale, and using them on Rainbow. 


+ + + 


The new 56-foot yawl designed by Sparkman & Stephens for Walter 
Rothschild, of New York, was launched April 10th and christened Avanti. 
Her masts were stepped and the next day she was out for a trial spin. 


+ + + 


R. K. Hawes’ Six-Metre Pintail is having a new deck laid at Herreshoff’s. 
The firm reports the sale of T. A. Potter’s Ten-Metre Revenge to Blair 
Walliser, of Chicago. The boat will leave soon for her new home port. 

Herreshoff’s have built about twenty-five 1214-footers this year and 
practically every one has been sold. 


++ + 


The Narragansett Bay dinghies had a field day Sunday, April 11th, 
when seventeen owners sailed a race from Sam Wardwell’s yard, Bristol, 
to Hog Island, where they had luncheon, then raced around the island and 
back to the head of the harbor, in a light nor’west wind all the way. 
Becky Herreshoff won in Class B and Helen Wilson in Class D. 


+ + + 


Bill Dyer, at the Anchorage, is still shipping out ‘‘D”’ dinghies as fastas 
they are built, besides building a class of ten 18-foot keel knockabout ome 
designs, from the board of Phil Rhodes. These are for the Little Travers 
Yacht Club and will be shipped to Harbor Springs, Michigan, the latter 
part of June. They will be 12’ 3” on the water, 5’ 3” beam, 3’ draft and 
will carry 140 square feet of sail. 
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Bux to Designs and Spec- 
ifications Personally Approved 
by Commodore Gar Wood” — 


and those specifications 
include finishing with 


EDWARD SMITH 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


: EDWARD SMITH &CO.LONGISLANDCITY.NY.  cngey ey 
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SPORT FISHERMAN 


Designed by t 
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e CHARLES D. MOWER Last word in sport fishermen! 
or Soe 5 a 
4 PRICE of Enjoy your fishing in this latest development by 
d an old boat builder located in the coast’s best 
MYSTIC RACING fishing waters. We have a reputation for produc- 
3 DINGHY ing the best. We won’t build anything else. . 
$295 f.0.b. Sturdy construction, seaworthy V-bottom form 


especially steady in a seaway, no pounding. Twin 










fi West Mystic, Conn. screw; spins on a dime. Twenty miles speed and 
Crating $5 extra up. Most comfortable cabin for four, extra large 
ees DETAILS closets and stowage space. Real galley efficiency. 
Send for Circular ON Snappy in appearance, a thoroughbred in every 
5, Length, 10-ft. Construction of Connecticut white oak with plank- REQUEST  jine. Highest grade motor installation. Nothing 
oe ing and trim of Philippine mahogany. Ratsey sails 66 sq. ft. overlooked to make this boat worthy to bear the 
Stainless Steel wire rigging. Brass chromium plated fittings. — Basin” name plate. Best value on the 
es ‘ —_——— ; market. 
nd With junior sail plan for children 50 sq. ft. Ratsey sail Red, rae 
White or Blue. Price $270 f.0.b. West Mystic. aS ee | Oe ° 
Also furnished as Yacht Tender without sail, spars, centerboard GREENPORT BASIN & CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
. or rudder. $195 f.0.b. West Mystic. P. O. Box 35 
tol May be inspected at GREENPORT, NEW YORK 
H Abercrombie & Fitch, New York City Won Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago, Ill. 
oa Thos. T. Parker, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
/ Length 34 ft. 
M S y Beam 10 ft. 2 in. 
YSTIC oHIPYARD-INC- Daft 2 9 in. 
Gas 
yne- Custom-built Yachts e Commercia!] Boat 
vers Sailboat e* Dinghie 
tter ‘ Storage and Repair « vine Re nditioniz 
and » WEST MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 
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Economical 800 watt Direct Current Delco- 
Light for 32 volt service. Battery charging 
type, water-cooled (salt or fresh water) per- 
mits installation in hold. Automatic battery 
charging or manual control. Underwriters 
approved. 


fother water-cooled Marine Delco-Light Plants 
up to 6,000 watts—32 and 110 volt D. C.} 


@ Specially designed for use on shipboard, this 
new Marine type Delco-Light plant is lightweight, 
compact, unfailingly depend- 
able. Adds great comfort and 
convenience without sacrifice 









of performance on even smal- 
lest craft. Get the details at 
once. Send coupon for com- 
plete information. 





United Motors Service Inc. Y-5 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 
DELCO wi 


Please send me complete information 
PORTABLE LIGHT PLANT on marine type Delco-Light plants. 
$5 7 50 $59.50 in West 


For smaller jobs, “ Little Joe” Name. 
fills the bill. Weighs only 40 lbs. 
7” wide. 12” long, 12” high. 
Runs 14 to 16 hours ona gallon Address 
of gasoline. 150 watt generator. 
6 or 12 volt direct current. Used 
with any standard auto battery. City State 
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** Hostess III” just after she took the water at the yard of her builders, Peirce 
& Kilburn, of Fairhaven, Mass. She was designed by Ray Hunt of the 
Concordia Company for Philip P. Chase 





The Anchorage has absorbed Sam Wardwell’s boatbuilding shop, in 
Bristol, for larger boats and is building two sport fishermen which are 
called 2714-foot ‘‘ Block Islanders.’’ The design is by Phil Rhodes and is 
similar to that of Lady Jane, built three years ago for Richard Aldrich. 
They will have a speed of better than 20 miles. 


+ + + 


Frames have been set up for a new 38-foot cutter, designed by Charles 
MacGregor, at the Alder Manufacturing Co., in Warren. The new boat 
will be 22’ on the water, 9’ beam, 4’ 9’’ draft and is being built for Clarence 
Sayles, of Providence. 

+ + + 


Foster Davis, of Providence, has bought the 30-foot Alden designed 
auxiliary yawl Jolly Tar from David Seaman, of Providence, through the 
office of John Alden. 


Buzzards Bay 


The 44-foot double-ended cruising yawl Hostess III, designed by Ray 
Hunt of the Concordia Company of Boston, for Philip P. Chase, of Milton, 
was successfully launched April 10th from the ways of the builders, Peirce 
& Kilburn, at Fairhaven. The Hostess III is 30 feet on the water line with 
an over all length of 44 feet. She has auxiliary power. After tuning up in 
Buzzards Bay, Hostess III will proceed to Marblehead which will be her 
home port. 

Peirce & Kilburn are installing two 250 hp. Winton-Diesel engines in the 
yacht Fantasy, owned by B. W. Doyle, of Hyannisport. The entire engine 
room is to be reconditioned, with new equipment throughout. This work is 
being done under the supervision of B. T. Dobson. 


+ + + 


Casey’s yard is brimming over with boats, some ready for the water, 
others partly finished and new ones just started. Two new boats, on which 
construction has just begun, are a 26-foot knockabout cruiser for N. B. 
Steele, of Adams, N. Y., and a 30-foot auxiliary cutter for Curtis Arnall, 
of New York. Both are from Casey designs. Another boat has been added 
to the fleet of Alden boats building at this yard, making a total of eleven 
under construction. Mr. Alden reports the sale of two of his 3814-foot 
yawls, one to O. B. Jones, of Chicago, and the other to Daniel E. Sortwell, 
of Boston, who will call his boat Kwoneshe. The last of the four 44-foot 
Alden yawls building at this same yard has been sold to W. D. Scranton, 
of New Haven, who has named her Blue Sea IV. 


+ + + 


Furnans Yacht Agency reports the sale of the sloop Klarmo, from W. W. 
Faunce, Jr., of Villanova, to M. T. Curtis, of New York; the “‘S” boat 
Aminta to Mrs. Glover, Washington, D. C.; the schooner Alentar, of 
Furnans design, from James R. Strong, of New York, to A. W. Pratt, of 
Noroton, Conn.; the sloop Solymar from George O. Jenkins, Jr., to William 
N. Rand, of Boston, and the schooner Flying Fish, from Frank Vining 
Smith, to Jack and Nellie Warren, of Bisbee, Arizona. 

Furnans has designed a 29-foot auxiliary sloop for Paul Gifford, of Fall 





River. She is being built at Palmer Scott’s yard, in Fairhaven. 
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Quite natural that you choose a Columbian for 
your propeller—you demand prestige and proved 
performance in your motor, your automobile—like- 
wise you get 35 years of experience built into a 
Columbian propeller. A Columbian made to fit your 
boat drives with the full power of your engine, 
takes you over more miles per gallon. ; 


THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Member, Marine Propeller Mfrs. Assn. 


236 North Main St., Freeport, L. I, N. Y. 
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Columbians are specified by U. S. 


a Navy, Coast Guard, U. S. Engineers, 
Columbian Catalog and majority of leading boat build- 
free on request ' ing companies. 
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© She landed just like a bird, (Mate 


There are 
Tens of Thousands of safe 
landing places...when you 


flya STINSON RELIANT 


on pontoons 


Because of the superiority of this air= 
plane on water, on land (easily converted to wheels) 
or in the air there has been a widespread increase 


in flying among people who love the out-of-doors. 


For reliable data ask any Stinson Distributor or write to: 


STINSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
WAYNE (DETROIT SUBURB), MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


(DIVISION AVIATION MANUFACTURING CORP.) 








YACHTING 
Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


HE towering tidbit of the past month on the Bay yachting front was 

the stepping of the 165-foot, stainless steel “needle” of Yankee ai 
Lawley’s Neponset yard. Yankee is slated to tune up in Massachusetts 
Bay, carrying the largest mainsail in the log of modern Cup boats. The 
veteran of two Cup defense trials looks decidedly powerful as an out-and- 
out sloop. Her ultra-modern Marconi rigging has four jumper struts on the 
forward side and three spreaders to stiffen and stay the mast. She has a 
single backstay and no forestay. The jibstay goes to the upper strut, 125 
feet above deck. This strut has already been dubbed the ‘“‘royal monkey 
yard” by the ancient mariners. Designer Frank C. Paine has also devised 
some efficient gadgets for faster handling of sheets. 

+ + + 


Down East, at Bath, the new Ranger has changed her launching date to 
May 11th. She will be rigged at Bath and towed around Cape Cod to 
Newport for her first tuning up under canvas about the 17th. There is 
great interest in this section as to the two schools of thought represented by 
the rival designers. Ranger is banking on an enlarged fore triangle while 
Yankee will pin her faith on her reduced fore triangle with single jib. 

ear ae 

The launching season is under way. The first large power yacht going 
overboard this year from Lawley’s was Frank C. Paine’s Romanny (ex- 
Shakeer). The former Lawley “68” looks very smooth with her new flying 
bridge and deckhouse. Her power equipment is a pair of Hall-Scotts. 

He 


Marriott Welch, of Boston, has been elected commodore of the Scituate 
Yacht Club to succeed Lloyd B. Salt. Welch was the first commodore of the 
club when it was organized in 1912. John Quinlan replaces William Krause 
as vice commodore. Karl Hall was reélected rear commodore. 

++ + 

John G. Alden reports the sale of the 41-foot over all auxiliary sloop 
Blackbird from Donald Dodge to Alexander Cochrane, of Boston. 

ee 


The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens reports a tremendous increase 
in inquiries and in brokerage transactions. The Ten-Metre Shawara has 
been sold to John Rust Potter for use at Bar Harbor, Me. Other sales in- 
clude the power cruiser Menikoe to George Migliore for use on the North 
Shore; the 37-foot schooner Alouette to Harold Amory, of the Boston Chap- 
ter of the Cruising Club of America; and several Penn Yan Class boats 
for the fleet at the Hingham Yacht Club. The Manset Boat Yard, Maine, is 
building a 38-foot cutter from Sparkman & Stephens designs for a Maine 
yachtsman. This office has on its board a 38-foot over all cutter for C. T. 
Crocker, 3d, building at Fairhaven and slated for launching July Ist. 
Among the list of charters is the 82-foot schooner Seawane to William A. 
Parker, of Boston. 

+ + + 

The latest addition to the fast growing fleet of 30-Square-Metres at 
Marblehead will be the new boat building at the Motala Yard, Sweden, for 
Horace Bent, of Annisquam. She will arrive in Boston Harbor, May 15th, 
along with John S. Lawrence’s new Skerry Cruiser Mickey Mouse. Both 
boats are similar to Lincoln Davis’s Roulette II and all three were designed 
by Knud Reimers. The sale went through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, 
Jr., who has new quarters at 40 Central St., Boston. Shuman is urging 
Reimers to bring over his newest creation in this class as an international 
threat for the Roosevelt Bowl. 

+ + + 


The seventh of the new Marblehead one-design class of 22-footers has 
been ordered by Miss Frances Proctor. This class is being built by George 
Gulliford at his yard on the Saugus River. 

+ + + 

Marianne, the Eight-Metre imported from Sweden by Miss Nancy 
Leiter, of the Manchester and Eastern Yacht Clubs, has been renamed 
Venture, carrying on the name of the Herreshoff ‘“‘S’”’ boat raced last season 
by Miss Leiter. Both Charles P. Curtis’ Ellen and the Venture have under- 
gone rigging changes at Dion’s Salem yard and have been revamped to 
meet Charles Francis Adams in this class with the noted Thisbe. The Egret, 
purchased for the Eight-Metre racing this season at Marblehead by Gordon 
Abbott, Jr., has become the Cockade. 

— 

Reéent sales through the office of Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., include the 
56-foot auxiliary ketch Marmion from C. H. Baker, Jr., of Miami, to a Cape 
Cod yachtsman with Hyannisport her new hailing port; the 32-foot 
Richardson deckhouse cruiser Lucky from Lawrence Hemenway, of Boston, 
to E. L. Steiniger, of New York City; and the 45-foot auxiliary ketch Tertia 
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S the finishing touch to your fitting out, install a 
Seth Thomas Marine Clock. They’ve been going 
to sea since long before the clipper era, and never has 
there been the least deviation from the high standard 
of quality that made Seth Thomas famous over a 
hundred years ago. For information about these and 
the wide variety of other clocks for ship and shore use, 
write Seth Thomas Clocks, a Division of General 
Time Instruments Corp’n., Thomaston, Conn. 





ENGINE LEVER 


OS Ae ae Be 
Merrimac, 1-Day Ship’s Bell Strike . $18.50 


No. 44—8-DAY SHIP’S BELL STRIKE 


Wheel Bezel (as shown) . ses) ep eh er 
Plain Bezel . ¥ . 2 2 - $50.00 





SHIPMATES ...Ship’s Bell Clock—Barometer Combination. . $125.00 


No. 66—8-DAY SHIP’S BELL STRIKE [| KEY-WOUND | | ELecrRic | HERALD BAROMETER 
Plain Bezel (as shown) . Pi Se PE No. 1. Wheel Bezel . . ‘ j - $42.50 
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: Atlantic Game Fishing 
: by S. Kip FarrincTon, Jr. 
: With color illustrations by LyNN Bocuz Hunt 
a Foreword by Ernest HEMINGWAY 

seomw~ It is well to remember that big game fishing is no 
t longer the sport of the few. Today, thousands thrill to the 
r reel’s whine and the cadence of a gyrating cockpit. In the past 
1, five years, big game fishing has attracted considerable atten- 
h tion, partly through the records established by Mr. Farring- 
d ton, Michael Lerner, Ernest Hemingway, Zane Grey and Tops II, Lycoming-Pow- 
7 others. Suned ty fork Conene 
g som The author who has fished the waters of Nova Scotia, PH steers 
al Maine, Montauk Point, the Jersey Coast, the East and West at Miami, March 22, 1937. 

coast of Florida, Cat Cay and Bimini, gives us a first hand 

account of catching both large and small game fish. Along 
a8 with stories about the mako shark, the large tuna, broadbill, 
ze sailfish, marlin and other large species, he tells of the sport in = 

catching the pollack, bluefish, weakfish, sea bass, bonefish, 

and many other species of small game fish. STANDARD RACING ENGINE 
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WHEN YOU TASTE THE 


SEVENTH rink 


( WOT, OF COURSE, AT ONE SITTING 


YOULL KNOW THE STRANGE 
FASCINATION OF BUSHMILLS 


We have found that seven is Bush- 
mills’ lucky number! For Bushmills 
is strangely different in taste! At first 
acquaintance — you'll likely treat it 
with respectful wonder. After the 
seventh drink, you’ll develop a life- 
long friendship for it. For Bushmills 
is maltier and 9 years old. It appeals 
to the cultivated taste —and you'll 
agree—it’s a taste worth cultivating! 


Robust as Otel Rye 
Mllow as Old Bourbon 90° 


PROOF 














YACHTING 


to G. H. Kelley, of Boston. Another Eastward Cub auxiliary sloop, designed 
by this office, is under construction at Manila, Philippine Islands, for H. A, 
Burgers. This is the twentieth boat to be built from this design in the past 
two years. The 46-foot triple screw de luxe sport fisherman building at 
Lawley’s is having her finishing touches and will soon make for the South, 
Contracts for four new police boats for the City of Boston, from Eldredge- 
McInnis designs, have been let. They comprise a 60-foot Diesel-powered 
and two 38-foot gasoline-driven boats which will be built at Lawley’s, and 
a, 28-foot gasoline-powered boat, to be constructed by L. O. Butts, Quincy, 
+ + + 

The Humarock Yacht Club has been organized on the South Shore with 
F. A. Highman the prime mover. The new club hopes to have a dozen 18- 
foot over all Compass Class boats racing this summer. Four boats have 
already been built by William Healy and Ralph Hatch. 


Comet Class News 


WO years ago the sailing fleet of the Princess Bay Yacht Club, Prin- 

cess Bay, Staten Island, consisted of two popular one-design class 
boats, two Comet Class 16-footers and a catboat. The racing was largely 
confined to the power boats and the sailing fleet raced by sufferance on a 
handicap basis. About this time, however, former Commodore Albert 
Martin realized the plight of the members interested in sailing and took 
the situation in hand. It was he who was largely responsible for the third 
Comet that moored at Princess Bay that season. Then one of the one- 
design owners decided a Comet was the boat for him, too, and bought one. 
With four Comets, a charter was secured and a fleet established. 

Then things began to happen. The new little fleet was not turned down 
by the club, nor was it entirely accepted. It was more or less tolerated. 
But the fleet struggled to maintain its standing. Once again Commodore 
Martin came to the rescue and donated a trophy to be won by the Comet 
that fulfilled certain requirements in racing. An invaluable race committee, 
Joseph Fernandes, Vice Commodore Leo Ferrari and Ed Myers, emerged 
from nowhere to start sail boat races and check the finish. That was all that 
was needed. The winner of the Commodore Martin trophy last year was 
the Severn, sailed by Woodward L. Welsh with Margaret Ladds as crew. 

Two of the four Comets entered the National Championship races at 
Great. Kills last September and one of them came in fourth in that series. 
The racing schedule for 1937 is crowded. At the last meeting of the fleet, 
Vice Commodore Ferrari, of the Princess Bay Y. C., donated a Vice Com- 
modore’s Cup to be won during the coming season by the best woman 
skipper. The fleet will number at least twelve Comets this year. 

+ + + 

The National Championship series this year will be sailed on Raritan 
Bay, September 11th and 12th. The defending club, the Raritan Yacht 
Club, which won the Commodore’s Trophy last year, will be host. 

+ + + 

The Crescent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, whose out-of-town home is on 
Huntington Bay, has adopted the Comet as a one-design class, and at least 
a dozen of these little 16-footers will be at the line for the club’s first re- 
gatta of the 1937 racing season, which begins on May 30th. A tentative 
schedule of weekly races, to be sailed on Huntington Bay, has been ar- 
ranged. 





The Commodore Martin Trophy 
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Yes. 
Chris-Crait 





25-ft. Chris-Craft Clipper. World’s lowest priced 
full-sized Cruiser. Priced from $1495. 


uses 


And what a quantity it takes for all their extensive test- BD a | PLK ‘, 


@ We'll say Chris-Craft uses Duplex Marine Engine Oil! 


ing, and for every new boat and marine engine that is 


MARINE ENGINE 


OIL 


Bie per Quart 


shipped from the great Chris-Craft factory. For Chris- 


Craft is the world’s largest builder of motor boats, and 





) every Chris-Craft leaves the factory in perfect condi- 
tion with an extra supply of Duplex Marine Engine 


) 

l 

j Oil to start each new owner on his way using the ENTERPRISE OIL CO., INC. 
3 Established 1884 


9 — e e 
world’s finest marine engine oil. 164 Chandler St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CONSTRUCTION of Senior Knockabout follows tradi- 
tionally sound, proven practice. Planking, red 
s = cedar. Frames and keel, white oak. Everdur screw 
Register of American Dachts fastened. Hollow mast and tee boom, spruce. 
Outside ballast, lead. Sails, Wamsutta’s best do- 
mestic cotton yacht duck or, at small extra 




















1 937 cost, of Dupont’s mildew proof Cordura. 
— ~~ piece oe length. — a 
= Ss ent from gunwale to gunwale bolt to 
ISTING full details of approxi keel. Mast has adjustment so angle of 
mately 6000 yachts of the rake may be changed. Boat is rigged with 
United States and the Domin- permanent back-stay. S 
ion of rae or with = Senior Knockabout is equally suited to shoal 
separate list of Yacht Owners wi or deep water, being a combination keel = //-----._ 
ae : d terboard d . It handles lightly, ; =~ 
their addresses, the Yacht Clubs to manoeuvers quickly and is sailed single. ~ 
which they belong and the names anata jf } 
of their yachts. Color Plates of yet large enough for comfortable day 
sailing. The addition of a shelter 
over 600 Yacht Club Burgees and cabin provides practical accommo- 
over 3000 Private Signals of First cost and annual upkeep are _= 
surprisingly low. eliv- oF if Ro —— 
Yachtsmen. cciee’ herve already been made x “a 
to <r Bey, I a — i 
Blue Cloth, Gilt, with Subscriber's name on cover $14.00 Oy ee evecare” 
GI os i cs ck sce RAMOS da ak $12.00 Cape Cod’s New Racing, Day Sailing and Overnight Cruising Class 
DEMONSTRATIONS GLADLY ARRANGED AT 
4 NEW YORK LONG ISLAND MASSACHUSETTS 
LLOYD’S AMERICAN YACHT FLAGS Milton Point Boat Yard Conklin Hammer Boats © Our Own Shipyard 
THE 65 FLAG PLATES OF THE YACHT REGISTER IN COLORS, Rye, N. Y. Bayshore, N. Y. at Wareham 
BOUND SEPARATELY IN BLUE CLOTH, GILT.......... $3.00 Phone Wickersham 2-6917 Phone Bayshore 2459 Phone Wereham 40 
or Rye 26 or Patchogue 2365 
Send 10¢ i for Ci Cod’ yet tal f 30 designs, 
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“Id like a cheek 


Ol 


... if you had 


No woman likes to see a man’s 
face getting old and wrinkled 
when he’s still in his prime. 

What has this got to do with 
Barbasol? 

We'll answer that with another 
question. Why do men in the 
tropics look old at forty? 

It’sthesun—the hotsun drying 
out the skin, making it wrinkled 
and old looking. 

Old-fashioned shaving meth- 
ods work the same havoc with 
skin. Containing alkalis, they 
tend to bite, dry and wrinkle it. 

With Barbasol, it’s an entirely 
different story. Being a cream, 
Barbasol soothes and refreshes 





Boy— 





a Barbasol Face” 


and leaves the skin feeling soft, 
looking young, after every shave. 


Get a tube of Barbasol today, 
try it for two solid weeks, and 
see how much smoother and 
younger your face looks. Get 
yourself a Barbasol Face and 
keep the ladies happy. 


What need to mention that 
Barbasol gives the finest, 
cleanest, sweetest shave a man 
ever had! The fact that it is 
America’s largest-selling shav- 
ing cream speaks for itself. 
Large tube, 25¢; giant tube, 50¢; 
family jar, 75¢. And five scalpel- 
sharp Barbasol Blades for 15¢. 
At all drug stores. 





PRIZES FOR GOOD GUESSERS 


Are you good at guessing? If you are, you may win any one of the valuable prizes given away every 
week—a new automobile, big money prizes, hundreds of $3 Barbasol Razors. Absolutely free 
to enter, takes only a few seconds to do. Simply guess a number, that’s all. For details, tune in 


Singin’ Sam (NBC Blue Network) every Friday evening. See local paper for time. 
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Tarpon Running in the Florida Passes 


(Continued from page 61) 


rod, makes a perfect outfit. A good 
whippy rod will be a help. 
Regardless of the kind of fisher- 
man you are, don’t miss a trip to 
Useppa Island. Almost all the big 
game anglers fish there for a few 
days before going on to Bimini for 
the giant tuna and marlin runs in 
the spring. It is a fine place at which 
to become acclimated for the hard 
days ahead and to get the feel of a 
rod and reel. The guides, headed by 
Lonnie Fuchs, are excellent, pleas- 
ant and willing. If tarpon are not 
biting, you will be catching the very 
rare (for all other localities except 
Boca Grande) and much sought 
after African pompano. A real bat- 
tler, this fellow, and for sheer beauty 
I rank him just below the Allison 
tuna and dolphin. On the west coast 
of Florida he is called the ‘‘ Mexican 
pompano.” You can hardly miss 


catching one if you stay and fish 
three or four tides. 

Another fish rarely seen on the 
east coast of Florida but plentiful 
in these passes, is the cobia. Few 
fishermen have caught this strange 
inhabitant of the deep, for he puts 
up quite a fight. To describe a cobia 
is difficult. To me, this fish appears 
to be a cross between a Spanish 
mackerel and a pollock —if you 
can picture such a creature. 

When you are fishing these 
passes some lovely moonlight night, 
remember that these are the waters 
to which the men who pioneered 
the sport of tarpon fishing more than 
twenty-five years ago—B. W. 
Crowninshield, Tom Cardeza, Dr, 
John F. Erdmann, Dr. and Mrs, 
L. W. Dean and others — return 
every year in search of big game fish 
to be found there. 


Sliding Down to Havana 


(Continued from page 73) 


the indicator seemed to stick, so we 
agreed that we were making 14.2 
knots on the crests, which set some 
kind of all-American record for a 
30-footer, we hoped. We were 
pleased to have a tiller instead of a 
wheel to wrestle with in that sea and 
with the yawing and the threat of 
jibing which were with us on the 
whole run. Our course was S14E, 
which would carry us exactly be- 
tween Tortugas and Rebecca Shoal 
Lights, a straight line course to 
Havana. The wind had shifted 
slightly and blew fresh from N by 
W, which caused us to steer a little 
to the westward of our course to 
avoid a jibe. 

At sunset, Starlight was almost 
hull down on our port bow and 
Sirocco had apparently drawn abeam 
of her, dead ahead of Babe. Salabar 
was about a mile astern. West Wind 
was abeam to the westward, and 
Winsome Too had tacked down wind 
astern of us, on a SSE course which 
she held until off Boca Grande. 
Harkness Edwards’ spinnaker was 
being recut and, before the race, he 
had felt no concern, as one had not 
been needed since 1930. But the 
1937 race found a spinnaker badly 
needed and most of the fleet carried 
this sail for the whole distance. 

At sunset, a large bank of black 
clouds made up in the northwest, 
threatening heavy weather for the 
night. However, when the full moon 
rose, the black cloud bank stayed 
in the north. Now and then fleecy 
white clouds obscured the moon and 


_ we had fine sailing before the break- 


ing tops of long seas. 
At 11:00 p.m., the breeze light- 
ened slightly and we set the spin- 


naker in place of the smaller sail we 
had been carrying, stepping up our 
speed. Salabar had been gaining on 
us and was close enough astern to 
be seen easily in the moonlight. 
From that point we gained on her, 
and Sunday she was about six miles 
astern and slightly to the eastward. 
The wind had hauled to almost due 
north. To prevent a jibe, the course 
steered had to be averaged consid- 
erably, with a westward tendency. 
I estimated that we were actually 
making good a course $14 W instead 
of our S14E. This proved to be cor- 
rect when Tortugas Lighthouse 
appeared in the haze eight miles to 
the eastward of us at 2:50 p.m. on 
Sunday. In 24 hours we had logged 
180 miles. Golacamm now appeared 
about five miles off our starboard 
quarter. For the first time we were 
unable to see Salabar. She had 
shifted to the port tack earlier and 
cut in close by the sea buoy near 
the lighthouse. From that point 
she sailed a more direct course and 
gained about 25 minutes. 

As has been the case each year, 
the race could easily be lost in the 
Gulf Stream, and this year landfalls 
were as varied as the yachts in the 
race. We laid a course allowing for 
22 miles of drift in the Stream, later 
altering it a little more than a point 
east. Actually, we were set to the 
eastward about 18 miles in the 15 
hours of crossing. Golacamm, having 
found about 28 miles of drift be 
tween Havana and Rebecca Shoals, 
on her trip north a week earlief, 
sailed more to the westward, mak- 
ing a landfall 12 miles west of 
Havana. This caused her to finish 
more than 6 hours behind Bab, 
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The Most Important Book 
of the Yachting Season 





A PICTORIAL 
PRIMER OF 


Yacht Racing 
Rules 
& 


Tactics 


by 
GORDON C. AYMAR 











William H. Taylor. 
New York Herald Tribune: 


“As a method teaching the beginner in yachting 
not only what the rules say but how they apply to 
actual situations, every one of these pictures is 
literally worth ten thousand words of explanation.” 


Baltimore Sun: 


“Mr. Aymar is to be congratulated on the per- 
formance of a real service to the art of yacht 
racing.’ 


Alexander Crosby Brown, 
Daily Press, Newport News, Va.: 


“Both for its usefulness and originality, one cannot 
recommend this book too highly.’’ 
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Erl Roman, 
Miami Herald: 


“‘This book deserves an honored place in the 
library of every yachtsman.”’ 


Literary Digest: 

‘An invaluable guide for landlubbers on the 
intricacies of yacht racing. Done in pictures, this 
book makes the rules of yacht racing clear to the 
most landlocked mind.”’ 


St. Louis Globe Democrat: 


“Tt is a beautifully illustrated and authentic work 
that should be in every yachtsman’s library.”’ 


Yacht races are difficult to win and many are lost because the 
contestants do not fully understand the rules. Gordon Aymar 
has, with the help of Star Boat models and some very expert 
photography, clarified these rules and tactics. The book 
includes the changes made by the N. A. Y. R. U. at the 
November, 1936, meeting. Price, $4.00. 


Published by 


KENNEDY BROS., INC. 
The publishers of 





205 East 42nd Street 


i 


New York City 

















“Carlisle”, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Jackson's Richardson Little Giant, provides low cost 
health and fun for the entire family. This Richardson is just one of three sizes and seven- 
teen arrangements having spacious living accommodations for as many as six people. 


A RICHARDSON IS EASY TO BUY— 


EASIER TO OWN! 


ICHARDSON's continuous year round production 
method of building Little Giants, Juniors and Cruis- 
abouts by the mile, results in gigantic savings that are 

passed on to Richardson purchasers in the form of low list prices. 
These low prices make it easy for you to buy a Richardson, 
the world’s finest, quality built, standardized cruiser. 

In addition, every Richardson dealer has arrangements 
with one or more finance companies in his city for a de- 
ferred payment plan (if you desire it) for the purchase of 
a Richardson. 

And a Richardson is easier to own. The finest clear 
Cedar, White Oak, Philippine Mahogany, Everdur bronze 
fastenings, chrome plated solid brass and bronze fittings, 
marine paints and Spar varnishes assembled and applied by 
craftsmen with many years of skill in the art of cruiser 
building, mean slow depreciation and lowest upkeep cost. 
Correctly designed, hulls that are easily driven and that 
slip through the water without fuss, are powered with over- 
size Gray Marine engines to keep operating costs as low 
as the average for a medium priced automobile. 


BIG FREE CATALOG “F-37" SHOWING THREE 
SIZES AND SEVENTEEN ARRANGEMENTS 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The Richardson Little Giants (25’ 1016” x 8’ 6”), Richardson Jrs. 
(30’ x 9’ 4”) and the Richardson Cruisabouts (32’ x 10’ 1’) have 
seventeen arrangements to meet the requirements of the most exacting 
yachtsmen. Speeds range from 15 to 18 m.p.h.; prices from $1965 to 
$5378 for a complete cruiser afloat at our factory. Be sure to write 
today for this interesting, complete catalog ‘‘F-37" and to see the 
Little Giants, Juniors and Cruisabouts on display at the authorized 
Richardson dealer nearest you. There is no cost or obligation of any 


kind. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
365 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, New York 


RICHARDSON 


x x x LITTLE GIANTS «x x x 
JUNIORS x CRUISABOUTS 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 
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For generations, 
Three-Star Hennessy has been the 
guest of honor wherever good 
friends gathered. For this incom- 


parable liqueur has an appeal 





all its own... an appeal that 
never lessens because Three-Star 


Hennessy itself never varies. 


Only by maintaining enormous 
stocks of naturally-matured 
brandies... patiently built up for 
a century and three-quarters... 
is it possible to insure that amaz- 
ing uniformity for which Three- 
Star Hennessy is famous, and to 
supply the world-wide demand that 
has resulted from its inimitable 
flavour, bouquet and “clean” taste. 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France 
JAS HENNESSY & C° Established 1765 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


after being within 30 minutes of her 
at sunset. Sirocco held her straight 
course, though jibing all standing 
on two occasions as a result. Her 
landfall was perfect, enabling her to 
beat Starlight and set a new elapsed 
time record. 

Skipper Al Fay, of Starlight, had 
difficulties. His chart was not up to 
date and showed a whistling buoy 
where Pulaski Lighthouse is now 
located, on the NW tip of Dry 
Tortugas Shoul. He mistook this 
light for Rebecca and, with the 
course to the westward of Rebecca 
Light “‘at any distance,” he sailed 
west of this light over the rocks, 
which in the clear water appeared 
almost on the surface. The chart 
shows one and one-half fathoms 
over this coral deposit but some 
anxious moments were experienced 
by skipper and crew before Starlight 
could be jibed and, beating to wind- 
ward, her course retraced. She then 
sailed east of the light. This delay, 
coupled with a landfall eight miles 
west of Havana, caused Starlight to 
finish more than two hours astern 
of Sirocco, after racing neck and 
neck to the shoal. 

Winsome Too made good time, 
tacking down wind with a perfect 
landfall at Rebecca, using both 
celestial and radio navigation with 
fine success. Sailing across the Gulf 
Stream with the full moon was a 
different story. On a dark night, 
the glow of Havana is often visible 
for 40 miles, but moonlight, hailed 
with delight for cruising, was only 
an obscuring glare to navigators. 
Winsome’s radio quit and her land- 
fall was 20 miles east of Havana. 
She had experienced a great deal 
more drift than most of the yachts. 

Babe sailed approximately nine 
miles further than Sirocco by sailing 
west of Tortugas, but had easier 
steering and not one unintentional 
jibe on the course. Skipper Hugh 
Matheson, Jr., sailed a splendid 
race, feeling the heavy responsibil- 
ity of upholding Babe’s fine record 
of seven firsts in nine starts. We 
drove the little ship every inch of 
the way. At Tortugas Bank, a bar- 
racuda mistook the spinner of our 
log for fine bait, and from that 
point on we depended entirely upon 
our Kenyon. 

In my opinion, the best courses 





YACHTING 


were sailed by Sirocco, Salabar, Babe 
and Pagan Moon, in the order 
named. West Wind, entered only 
three days before by her owner- 
skipper, Ken Cowan, carried away 
both sails and halliards and broke 
her spinnaker boom soon after 
squaring away in the Gulf. Mystery 
broke her rudder stock and spent 
six hours wallowing in the Stream 
while making temporary repairs. 
Admate made a landfall west of 
Havana and chose to turn on her 
motor and be disqualified, rather 
than beat up the Cuban coast. 

Entering Havana Harbor at 7:02 
a.m. Monday, Babe had averaged 
6.93 knots for the whole trip which, 
in the words of Roger Robinson, 
was “an amazing run” for a 30- 
footer. In the 1936 race, skippered 
by Commodore Hugh M. Matheson, 
she had saved her allowance over 
a fleet of 21 starters, but that had 
been in light weather throughout 
and against head winds. Again she 
triumphed, the only boat to win the 
race two successive years, this time 
with fresh breezes, all astern, and - 
in almost record breaking time. 

In all, Babe collected the grand 
prize, the Laredo Bru, the President 
of Cuba Cup for first on corrected 
time over the whole fleet, and the 
St. Petersburg Yacht Club Trophy 
for first in Class B. 

Roger Robinson, veteran ocean 
racing skipper of Sirocco, received 
the Commodore Strum Cup for 
first to finish, the Bacardi Cup for 
second in Class B and a special 
medal for setting a new course 
record. 

The Havana Yacht Club Cup 
for first in Class A went to Harkness 
Edwards, skipper of Winsome Too, 
and Ken Cowan, skipper of West 
Wind, won the St. Petersburg Cup 
for second in Class A. §. L. Labrot, 
owner of Salabar, received the 
Havana Regatta Circuit Trophy 
for third in Class B. All other skip- 
pers who finished the race were pre- 
sented with medals which were the 
gift of the Cuban Nautical Federa- 
tion. 

Rafael Posso and the committee 
of the Havana Yacht Club turned 
on their incomparable hospitality 
and all race participants agreed 
with my taxi driver, who said: 
‘Time goes easy in Habana.” 








SUMMARY 
Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht Skipper Yacht Club time time 

H. M. 8. H. M. S. 
Babe H. M. Matheson, Jr. Biscayne Bay 43:02:15 33:58:22 
Sirocco Roger Robinson Cruising Club 39:25:55* 34:25:43 
Salabar Robert Moore, Jr. Southern 43:08:13 35:37:38 
Starlight Albert B. Fay Houston 41:59:07 38:28:53 
Pagan Moon IL. M. Harvey Pensacola 47:47:40 39:38:43 
Winsome Too Harkness Edwards Devon 42:27:29 41:29:04 
West Wind ‘Kenneth Cowan St. Petersburg 49:43:15 45:20:47 
Golacamm A. Gomez Mena Havana 49:29:40 49:29:40 
Mystery E. V. Porter Tampa S. 8. 66:15:30 58:31:23 
Admate Theo. Leonard Leather Lips 53:25:00 Disqualified 


* New record for coursee 
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This 22-foot Prigg cruiser, driven by a 244 cubic inch Gray Fireball 
engine, set a new record of 42.10 m.p.h. in mile trials 


New Marks Set at Miami Regatta 


(Continued from page 47) 


primed for the class at Miami with 
this same Ventnor-Lycoming pow- 
ered Baby Juno. Paul Prigg had 
also completed a new boat, Cannon- 
ball, for this race. After getting off 
to an excellent start, the Prigg boat, 
in the hands of George Waller, 
made the turn for the short lap 
course and by this mistake elimi- 
nated herself from that heat. Mrs. 
Rutherfurd defeated Myne Too and 
made a speed of 48.257 m.p.h. 
Though Waller rounded the proper 
marks in the second heat, the best 
he could get was a second place, 
with the Rutherfurds’ Baby Juno 
again first and Myne Too third. The 
next day, Baby Juno repeated in the 
third heat for a clean sweep of the 
series, with the Thomas boat, driven 
by Forest Johnson, her builder, 
finishing second on points. 

Good competition was also prom- 
ised in the 225-cubic-inch hydro- 
planes. Black Imp III, owned by 
Charles C. Shuler, Hamilton, Ohio, 
and driven by Dr. Robert H. Her- 
mann, had beaten everything in her 
class during the winter and was now 
up against a sister ship, Tops IT, in 
the hands of the white-haired 
veteran Jack Cooper, of Kansas 
City. E. D. Weeks’s Meteor, from 
Des Moines, Charles Schwarm’s 
Miss Behave, from Cincinnati, and 
George Cannon’s 1936 high point 
winner Snail II completed this 
group of fast hydroplanes. Cooper, 
making a good start, was leading 
Black Imp ITI threelengths half way 
round the course in the first heat 
when engine trouble put him out of 
therace. Asa consequence, Hermann 
could take second places to Cooper’s 
firsts in the remaining heats and still 
win on points. But by spectacular 
driving, Cooper took firsts in the 
final two heats and won the event 
with a top speed of 59.249 m.p.h. 
which was over the world’s record 
for the class but not by the tenth of 
a mile necessary to make it stick. 
Hermann, in Black Imp, meanwhile 
took two fifths and landed in fourth 
place in the point total. Meteor and 
Snail finished second and _ third, 
respectively. 

In the opening event, the Class A 
outboards, C. Mulford Scull of 


Ventnor, N. J., ran away from a 
field of seven starters to take first in 
all three heats. Marshall Eldredge, 
of East Weymouth, Mass., followed 
close astern with three second 
places, and Frank Vincent, of 
Oklahoma City, was third. 

In the Class B outboards, Dick 
Neal, of Kansas City, captured 
three straight from a field of six 
though he was pushed to split 
second finishes in all three heats by 
Gar Wood, Jr. Though the times 
were good, with 45.181 m.p.h. the 
fastest heat, rough water prevented 
any record breaking. 

In the Class C outboards, Mar- 
shall Eldredge, with two firsts and 
a second, nosed out Dick Neal. Neal 
came back to win the Class F out- 
board event with a first and two 
seconds, with Louis Geraci, of 
Tampa, and Ken McKenzie, of 
New Haven, leading in the other 
two heats. Fastest heats were run 
at 50.761 m.p.h. for Class F and 
52.693 m.p.h. for Class C. 

As usual, the special race for 
Prigg boats brought out the greatest 
number of starters of any of the 
events. Close to thirty crossed the 
line in a grand free-for-all. The 
winner of the new 16-foot prize 
runabout was N. A. Dye, of Miami. 

On Friday afternoon, the breeze 
was out of the south so that in the 
day’s first event S. Mortimer 
Auerbach, of Atlantic City, with his 
new Emancipator VI, pushed the 
world’s record for the 135-cubic- 
inch class up three miles to 49.945 
m.p.h. The old mark of 46.735 had 
been set by Fred H. Hahn, III, at 
Red Bank, N. J., last August. This 
was Auerbach’s first appearance 
since his accident at Red Bank, but 
his enforced rest apparently made 
him better than ever. Following an 
uneventful second heat, he lost a 
full four seconds at the start of the 
third and then pushed the speed up 
over the 50-mile figure. However, 
he just missed the increase necessary 
to make the record official. 

Having set the new five-mile 
mark with Emancipator VI during 
the regatta, Auerbach followed it 
up by advancing the one-mile 
world’s record for the same class 
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KELVIN-WHITE 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


This new development is in demand on the finest 
yachts, both sail and power, and all kinds of com- 
mercial vessels. Unexcelled in steadiness and 
visibility. 

SHELF BINNACLES — Both 
skylight head (shown here) or 
Metal Dome with sliding doors, 
fitted with either spherical or 
flat top compasses, in all sizes. 





PILLAR BINNACLES — Especially adapted for 
cockpit use in 5”, 6”, 7’ sizes for any style of com- 
pass. Fitted with compensating magnets, oil and elec- 
tric lighting. Good looking, substantial, practical. 


New “Commuter” binnacle fitted 
with 5” spherical compass in 
spring suspension to absorb vibra- 
tion of high powered engines. In- 
direct lighting for night work. Only 
7%" in diameter. 





A Kenyon Speedometer is absolutely 
essential to develop greatest speed and 
best trim of sails when sailing. Specified 
by all the best designers. 





The Kelvin-White _ trans- 
parent course protractor, 
$2.50. Gives course and 
distance in one operation. 








Renowned Walker Yacht Logs (above) and Depth Recorder 
(right). Mark Ill Excelsior yacht log reads face up, as 
shown. New Mark IV reads on end like their big ship log. 
We also carry the Walker Speed Variation Indicator for use 
with log. 





RELIABLE YACHT EQUIPMENT 


KELVIN-WHITE co. 


90 State Street, Boston 38 Water Street, New York 











sea going? 
Consolidated custom built yachts and 
standardized 39’ and 42’ Play Boats are 
more than fair weather boats. They are all 
sea going, twin screw, double planked ships, 
designed and constructed for deep water cruising and 
provide every comfort and convenience for long periods 


of living aboard. You can’t realize how much Consoli- 
dated offers unless you go aboard a Consolidated. 


Send for Folders 


The 42’ Play Boat sleeps six, separate 
crew quarters, other comfort features. 
The 39’ Play Boats shown in 5 models. 
Several Play Boats in stock. 


47 play boats 39 








AT MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 





















Rajah 
Rope- 
Sole 


(Patented) 


Shoes 


Make Sea-Legs 
Safer 





A Moderately-Priced Necessity 


Owners praise their NON-Slip Safety on wet decks 
and docks, their sturdy blue or white canvas uppers. 
Crew Members enjoy greater freedom in getting 
around, fewer falls and injuries, firmer footing at work. 
Guests appreciate their correctness. Designed exclu- 
sively for deck wear—a real addition to boating 
pleasure. Men’s and women’s sizes. 


Carried in stock at 


BALTIMORE: N. Hess’ Sons; BOSTON: AND; Halle Bross EOGAR CHICAGO: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine; CLEVEL e eros FE ARTOWN: 
Hall’s; E a Conn.: Libby’ s J wig" FREEPO : Goldman’s 
Shoe re Shop; HALIFAX, N.S Colwell Bros.; TAMILTO OW Bermuda: 

—— Ltd.; ARIFORD. Conn:: James Lawrence & Son; 
HOt STON, Texas: Sheen Outdoor Store; OS ANGELES: Phelps- 
Terkel; MINNEAPOLIS: The Dayton Co.; NEW YORK: Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co. — A. G ape ing & Bros.; PORT CLINTON, O.: Nissen’s 
Inc.: SAVANNAH: Globe Shoe Co., VINEYARD HAVEN: F. H. Swift. 


If you cannot obtain Rajah ROPE-SOLE Shoes at one of the above stores 
write direct to the manufacturer: 


ALFRED HALE RUBBER CO., NORTH QUINCY, MASS. 























from 53.611 m.p.h. up to 60.403 
during the time trials, impressive 
speed for a 14-foot boat. Shortly 
after this achievement, Dr. Her- 
mann, with Black Imp III, pushed 
the 225-cubic-inch mile record from 
69.215, made by Miss Manteo II, 
up to 69.903 m.p.h. His reign was 
short for within the hour Jack 
Cooper had driven his Tops II to 
hoist the mark still further to 
70.592 m.p.h. This is nearly six 
miles an hour over the world’s 
record set by Auerbach’s Emanci- 
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pator IV on the same course a year 
ago. When the inboard drivers had 
finished, Dick Neal, not to be 
outdone, advanced the Class C 
outboard mark of 50.002, which 
Frank Vincent had established at 
Cedar Lake, Ind., in 1933, to a new 
high of 50.491. With the breaking 
of this fifth world’s record, Miami’s 
1937 regatta was brought to a close. 

Paul Prigg, of Miami, created a 
record for his boats by speeding 


_ at the rate of 42.105 miles an hour 


in his MC 12. 


Voyage of the “Wager’s” Longboat 


(Continued from page 64) 


and put in among the rocks for 
shelter. On the south side of Condor 
Island, sheltered by rocks and kelp, 
they found water as smooth as a 
mill pond. They were now 27 days 
from Wager Island and had sailed 
250 miles. 

In two days they left Condor 
in light weather and steered to 
the southward. When the weather 
cleared, the south shore, which 
appeared like a large island stretch- 
ing to the eastward, was sighted. 
At the west end they made out two 
hummocks, like sugar loaves, and to 
the southward of these a large point 
of rocks. The gunner took the point 
for Cape Pillar and he was more 
assured than ever of their being in 
the Straits. Lieutenant Beans in- 
sisted that if it were Cape Pillar 
which they had sighted, they were 
still wrong for, according to his way 
of thinking, they would be in a 
sound to the northward of the 
Straits. Master’s Mate Jones agreed 
with the lieutenant, although it was 
plainly stated in Narborough that 
Cape Pillar was at the right hand of 
the entrance. As it was coming on 
night and the weather was by this 
time too boisterous to attempt to 
beat out around the Cape in search 
of the supposed “‘right passage,” 
they anchored in Port Churraca to 
settle the argument. 

It is difficult to account for the 
controversy raised by the lieuten- 
ant, for neither he nor the master’s 
mate had any more information 
regarding the Straits than that 
which was contained in Narbor- 
ough. It was simply the same kind 
of official conduct that the lieuten- 
ant exhibited when he refused to 
believe that Cape Tres Montes 
could have been on any other 
bearing than the starboard bow of 
the Wager, when the ship was 
running in with the land to her 
destruction. The same manner of 
thinking was now to be the cause of 
150 miles of more than useless sail- 
ing, at the cost of at least five more 
lives. - 

On Gunner Bulkely’s insistence 
that they give the ‘‘north sound” 
a try, they set sail before a light fair 
wind and in five hours they were 


abreast of the flat summit of Cape 
Lunes. It was an unmistakable 
landmark, rising a sheer thousand 
feet from the sea. But that meant 
nothing to Beans. Bulkely warmed 
up by offering to stake his life on 
the issue that they were in the 
Straits, on which Beans and Jones 
agreed to run a few more miles. 
The reach here was less than two 
miles wide but they passed high 
Cape Quod in the rain without 
seeing it. The longboat was then 
within 50 miles of Cape Froward, 
the turning point in the Straits. 
The lieutenant and the master’s 
mate maintained that the gunner 
was wrong and were for running no 
further, though it was blowing a 
hard fair wind and another league 
to the eastward would have con- 
vinced everybody. 

After 18 days of fearful beating 
back to the Pacific, over ground 
already covered, the longboat came 
for the second time in sight of Cape 
Pillar, By this time Beans recog- 
nized his error and interposed no 
more objections to the navigation. 
Master’s Mate Jones was only his 
jackal. The crew, who got the 
worst of it, took on new hope as a 
brisk fair wind now bowled them 
along towards home. On the morn- 
ing of the second day after leaving 
Cape Pillar, they were abreast of 
Cape Froward. Not stopping for 
anything, they made Freshwater 
Bay on the morning of the third day 
and came to anchor there for an 
hour. On the following day they 
anchored off the northern end of 
Elizabeth Island to look for wood 
and water. Next day they weighed 
and stood for the Narrows, still 
looking for wood and water. In the 
afternoon they hauled in for Fish 
Cove, expecting to land and shoot 
some guanacoes, but the wind blew 
them out into the Narrows again 
where they met the flood, which 
runs very strong. At midnight they 
anchored in five fathoms, about a 
mile from the shore. Weighing early 
next morning, they soon got out of 
the Narrows to haul in for a deep 
bay on the north shore to seek for 
water. As they had no tender, the 
bosun swam ashore. In half an hour 
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he came down to the beach and 
sang out for them to send a cask 
ashore. That done, the longboat 
hauled the anchor up and went two 
miles further out where they 
thought there would be no danger of 
stranding. They discovered, how- 
ever, that it ebbed dry for three 
miles out and the boat settled on 
foul ground which would have 
stove her to pieces had there been 
any sea on. While the boat was high 
and dry, they got all of the casks out 
to be filled and managed to put 
most of them back on board at next 
high water. Then it came on to 
blow. 

On December 11th, at noon, with 
a fine gale from the southwest, they 
stood out of the bay for Cape 
Virgins; it had been just a month 
from the time they first sighted 
Cape Pillar, on the Pacific side. 
Had it not been for Lieutenant 
Bean’s ill-advised order, they could 
have been on the point of reaching 
the Rio Grande rather than just 
rounding the pitch of the Virgins. 

Four days after passing Cape 
Virgins, they made Port Desire, 
where they lay for ten days, recu- 
perating from the punishment of the 
Straits and hunting seals for food. 
Life in the longboat, despite the re- 
duction in the number of her crew, 
was now becoming intolerable. A 
number of men died from the effects 
of long and slow starvation. They 
were hungry when they started 
from Wager Island. The last man so 
to die was Harvey, the paymaster, 
eleven days after they left Port 
Desire to stand up the coast to- 
wards the Rio de la Plata. 

On January 11th, 1742, the long- 
boat anchored in an indentation of 
the Argentine coast, in latitude 
37° 25’ S, to seek drinking water. 
Thirteen of the crew volunteered to 
swim some casks through the surf 
and before night five of them swam 
back with a cask of fresh water, 
leaving eight on the beach to remain 
until morning. That was a fatal 
mistake, for a heavy blow came on 
which obliged the longboat to haul 
off to keep from stranding. Of the 
eight men so abandoned on the 
beach, four were murdered by 





Indians riding by, while the other 
four were taken alive by another 
tribe. After many months of cap- 
tivity, they were sold by the busi- 
nesslike chief to the Spanish gov- 
ernor of Buenos Ayres for fifteen 
dollars each, to be held as prisoners 
of war. They were eventually ex- 
changed, reaching England three 
years after their longboat shipmates. 
On January 28th, 1742, the 
Wager’s longboat, with thirty sur- 
vivors sailed into Rio Grande do 
Sul, three and a half months from 
Chile; from there her company was 
sent, by various ships, to England, 
by way of Portugal, which was 
neutral. The two men responsible 
for the voyage of the longboat and 
for saving so many of the crew, 
Gunner Bulkely and Carpenter 
Cummins, were held for ‘‘crimes on 
the high seas” as soon as they 
reached Spithead. Their status 
was then changed to “prisoners at 
large,’ pending the return of 
Captain Cheap. He arrived three 
years later, when the specifications 
of the court martial were changed 
and it became a mild court of in- 
quiry “to know how the Wager 
was wrecked.’”’ The blame was put 
on Lieutenant Beans for not put- 
ting the wheel over soon enough 
after the ship stuck fast between 
the rocks. It will be recalled that 
the rudder was unshipped some 
time before that. A slight reprimand 
was administered to Beans and 
everyone else was acquitted. All the 
survivors received pay up to the 
time of the loss of the ship. 
Commodore Anson, who by this 
time had returned from around the 
world, full of glory and _ political 
power, saw to it that two important 
changes were made in the Navy 
Regulations. One was that a sailor’s 
pay was not to stop on his ship 
being wrecked, and the other was 
the establishment of the corps of 
marines on a permanent basis, 
making them entirely distinct from 
the army. For a time Bulkely was in 
command of a coast guard cutter, 
chasing smugglers in the English 
Channel. Later, he gave up the sea 
and moved from England to 
America, settling in Philadelphia. 








THE SPOT 


that must be protected 


against FIRE 





Li FIRE strikes your boat, the odds 
are that it will break out close to 
the engine, and spread to the oily 
bilge beneath. This is the spot you 
must protect. 





Guard it with LUX-O-MATIC, only automatic fire 
system approved for boats by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. Or you may install LUX, an identical system, 
except that it operates manually. Remote controls 
allow you to stay safely out of the fire area. 


Lux carbon-dioxide snow-and-gas is the fastest 
known extinguishing agent. No other type extin- 
guisher will handle bilge fires with comparative suc- 
cess. Lux snow is harmless to man or materials; it 
has no dangerous fumes. 


Don’t trifle with fire! Get Lux’s sure acting protec- 
tion. Prices begin at $60. Let us explain how you can 
pay for a Lux or Lux-o-matic system out of insurance 
savings. 


Write today for your copy of THE BOAT THAT 
WON’T BURN. If you wish prices, too, briefly 
describe your boat. Walter Kidde & Company, 
55 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


for all sizes of runabouts, 


erutsers, and yachts 
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THE FITTING OUT Koes 
SEASON IS JUST AHEAD Q 
Resolve this year to get i 
season-long satisfaction 
by “painting Pettit” throughout. 

You'll get that extra durability . . . that ad- 
ditional safeguard . . . on all bottom, exterior 
hull, topside, deck and bright work that 
accrues when marine paints and varnishes of 
unusual “body” and flexibility are used. PET- 
TIT for every marine painting requirement. 

Your yard or dealer carries Pettit 
paint... or can easily get it for you. 
PETTIT PAINT CO., Inc., Jersey City,N.]. 
We have covered the waterfront since 1861 
oS ae ence ea Os m5 
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The Pettit Log Book reas a 
apg cea ¢ 
keeping Manual for « (A ; 


your summer’s cruises 
and list of guests. 
Mailed upon receipt 
of 25c. 
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— WORLD-WIDE WINNERS — 
(Circular on Request) 
ALSO USED STARS 
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PROSPECTIVE OWNERS, 
CONSIDER THIS— 


A late delivery is no 
handicap to one who is 
new to the Star Class. He 
must, in any event, under- 
go an experimental period 
before he can hope to 
cope with the competi- 
tion. Order your new 
Star now. Why spoil 1938 
also, by poor finishes in 
the early races, when you 
can gain your experience 
this season? ' 





SPEED-UP THE OLD STAR 


WITH 


PARKMAN STAR FITTINGS 


THEY SAVE SECONDS, WHEN SECONDS COUNT 
(Catalogue on Request) 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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YACHTING 


“Maja” —A River Plate Lateener 


(Continued from page 79) 


shoal! To let go your sheet means 
little or nothing — unless at the 
same time you let go, and quickly, 
both tacks sufficiently to allow the 
yard to swing off. Then, indeed, 
the sheet can be let go with a run 
and the “flag” effect one reads 
about is observed. Not that one 
stops long to watch anything with 
close on 300 square feet of heavy 
canvas gone crazy. Crawling for- 
ward, after making the end of the 
main sheet fast, one hauls on the 
brails, which are belayed to a jam 
cleat on the fore end of the yard, 
and then, first slacking off the down- 
haul of the parrel, one can lower 
away the yard sufficiently to do 
whatever is necessary. Reefing 
along the yard is lengthy and labo- 
rious, even though the brails are 
used to take in the tip of the sail set 
along the last slim ten feet of what 
one may term the “peak.’”’ Turn in 
the lower reef as well and you have 
almost halved her sail spread, with 
the additional advantage that when 
hoisting anew the yard can be set 
barely halfway up the mast, its butt 
end coming well over the bows, with 
@ corresponding improvement in 
her stability and, in.a really fresh 
blow, with small loss of her pointing 
and traveling qualities. Inciden- 
tally, though simple to write of, reef- 
ing down is better performed before 
leaving port. For, though broad are 
her decks and sturdy her build, with 
the yard whipping and slamming 
about before you have it under firm 
control, first preliminary to reefing, 
the job is not one to seek after 
unnecessarily; in fact, one then be- 
gins to understand why men evolved 
from the lateener the fore and aft 
rig of the sloop! 

As a matter of fact, bad weather 
in the Plate is infrequent and can 
usually be foreseen. Fine sailing 
breezes, a bit hot in January and 
February when the norte prevails, 
but perfect with winds from the 
south and east between March and 
mid-November, make the Plate in 
many respects an ideal cruising 
ground for the small boat sailor; and 
then the lateen of the Maja is seen 
at its best. There is a most delight- 
ful feeling in taking the tiller as she 
snores along, full and by, dry as a 
bone though her lee gunwale is just 
awash, while the ‘‘Colleens” and 
the five-ton sloops are chucking the 
water about, their crews in oilies 
and their staysails wet halfway up. 
Maja’s buxom bows and Rubens- 
like fullness forward are now seen to 
have their full justification; a nar- 
rower boat would be buried by the 
great sail, whereas she bends and 
curtsies but ever lifts herself over 
the waves with the easiest motion 
and least fuss I have ever felt in any 
boat save one; and that was a small 
two-masted China junk I sailed, 
and eventually shoved ashore, in 


Penang waters! That, however, is 
another story; its mention here is 
only due to the similarity of easy 
motion, especially when off the 
wind. For then is the lateen sail in- 
deed a marvelous thing, remember- 
ing, as one must, that it is controlled 
by tack as well as sheet. As one 
bears away, ease off the tacks — 
and it may not be out of place to 
recall that both ropes are fast to the 
butt of the yard and are brought aft 
on either hand with a fair amount of 
slack available—and the yard 
swings over to any desired angle, 
giving the equivalent of a mainsail 
and balloon jib, mainsail and spin- 
naker, or, if the yard is slung on the 
“bad” tack, 7.¢., pressing against 
the mast, by keeping the main 
sheet fairly well in and slacking off 
both tacks, one has almost a square- 
sail, or at least a sort of raffee upside 
down, the base of the triangle being 
near the masthead and the apex on 
deck. Then, too, one again blesses 
those codfish bows as she lifts and 
drives over the short steep seas 
common to these waters. 

Much more could be writen as to 
the best method of securing the yard, 
the care of the sail, and the means 
whereby, with the aid of a stout 
canvas cover and a big mosquito 
bar, Maja is used as a handy week- 
end cruiser. But that has been told 
so often of so many boats that repe- 
tition of all the various gadgets used 
to make the ship a home away from 
home may well be excused, merely 
saying that for a boat of just under 
eighteen feet I have never had a 
ship so steady and so comfortable 
to move about in when in port or at 
anchor, the joint result of ballast 
and beam, of course, but a great 
desideratum when one is nearer the 
sixties than the fifties. Single- 
handed in fresh weather, Maja is a 
bit of a handful, but her beauty is 
well worth these occasional spots of 
trouble. 

The local fishermen and the 
yacht hands, all of whom hail from 
Alicante or Valencia, still the home 
of the lateen, may find motors and 
the Marconi rig of the racing Six- 
Metres handier, and less work, but 
never a week-end passes without 
Maja receiving compliments from 
those who really know and love the 
rig in which they were bred. 

Last, a word of warning. Do not 
take a 14-foot dinghy, sling a spar 
crosswise with a cut down sail bent 
thereto, and imagine that because 
such a contraption can squatter 
away to leeward with a fair wind 
there’s nothing more to be said or 
known about the lateen. Boat and 
sail are designed as parts of a 
harmonious whole, which is, of 
course, generically true of all craft 
that float. When it comes to their 
handling and sailing, we are always 
learners. 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 84) 


decision. Whereupon the Commit- 
tee on Appeal found that Rainbow 
had had an overlap on Yankee and 
reversed itself. It’s nice to get these 
matters all straightened out for 
Mr. Vanderbilt before the America’s 
Cup races begin. 


That was quite a race they made 
of it from St. Petersburg to Havana, 
and all the boys are asking how 
Hugh Matheson’s little 25-foot 
Babe happened to keep so close to 
the bigger boats. I’m sure I don’t 
know, but I do know that Babe has 
a sweet underwater form and that 
she looks as if she could go places. 
So, come to think of it, does Lulu, 
which did so well in the Six-Metre 


racing at Bermuda. Not knowing 
anything about design, but like all 
the rest of you having a definite 
idea of what a boat should look like, 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
Lulu is the handsomest “Six” I’ve 
ever clapped my eyes on. But I 
haven’t seen Saga. . . . And now, 
gents, please don’t take the trouble 
to write in and accuse me of being 
on Olin Stephens’ publicity staff. 
Maybe before the next issue is out 
T’ll think of something complimen- 
tary to say about another small 
boat — Hotspur, which was de- 
signed by Linton Rigg and has, in 
my bigoted opinion, the loveliest 
underbody of them all. And she 
isn’t for sale or charter. 


The Making of a Yachtswoman 


(Continued from page 53) 


Then he said another peculiar 
thing: ‘It’s very difficult fitting 
out a boat with the owner on board 
knowing everything that’s going on. 
Under ordinary circumstances the 
owner doesn’t know what’s hap- 
pening and is perfectly contented.” 
I thought that came well after his 
application for the job of mate. 

So then Gorham told him that I 
didn’t want him and that he had to 
go. Then he went up on deck and 
started cutting down more ropes 
and I said to Gorham that he had to 
take Allen away with him, otherwise 
he’d never go, and for God’s sake to 
tell him to go and pack his things. 

So he went to pack and Fred and 
I went up on deck and decided to 
knock a couple of pins out of blocks 
just to see what they looked like, 
since we had heard that this had 
been neglected. The first block had 
a broken sheave and the second con- 
tained a heap of rusted ball-bearings 
and the pin of the third looked like 
a bent nail. 

By this time I wasn’t feeling at all 
amiable. Then Gorham came around 
to see what I was going to pay Alf 
instead of giving him notice. I 
didn’t know what my legal obli- 
gation was but Alf had said that I 
was to give him £20, a month’s pay. 
So then I was angry and cut off one 
of the worst bits of rope and put it 
with the broken sheave and the 
worn out pin and asked Gorham to 
present them to the skipper and 
say I’d be damned if I’d give him a 
month’s pay; I’d give him £5 and 
if he wanted more he could sue me 
and I’d be delighted to take the 
case to court. 

So he finally left, shaking hands 
all around, with Fred and Rusty 
carrying his bags and Gorham with 
his sea book and was rowed down 
to the ferry, and God knows what’s 
going to become of him and his wife 
and three children. 


So, as I said, we are sitting here 
in the river with the yard’s rigger 
and our Jim putting things together 
again while a new skipper is being 
searched for. And that is the tale of 
Vanora to date. 


+ + + 


Portsmouth, Aug. 31. 
We have left East Cowes at last 
and are spending a night here before 
heading south across the beautiful 
Bay of Biscay. The Vanora is carry- 
ing a large cargo of Mothersill’s, 
Seajoy plasters, Cognac, and smell- 
ing salts, but even that I am afraid 

will not be sufficient. However — 
We have a new skipper now, the 
tough type, who has been to sea be- 
fore, and two experienced sailors 
and Rusty and Fred and Andy, the 


_ cook (who has never been to sea be- 


fore), and me and Anne and Mac 
(the bull terrier who can never, 
never be house-broken). Doesn’t 
that sound a jolly party? Especially 
since Mac can’t go out in rough 
weather and some dogs get seasick. 

So now I must go to bed to pre- 
pare for a jolly early start. 


+ + + 


St. Nazaire, Sept. 24, 1936. 

Here we are, three and a half 
weeks out from Portsmouth and I 
am about to write you another book 
on the rise and fall of Captain King. 

I told you about his rise, I think, 
how he came amid the general ap- 
proval of shipyards and surveyors 
and how I decided to put up with 
his unattractive exterior because 
of his golden navigational interior. 

Well, we sailed from Portsmouth 
and missed the outgoing tide be- 
cause both our anchors fouled each 
other and a third bearded stranger 
came up from the depths of the sea 
with them. We were hours and 
hours getting disentangled. So we 
missed the tide and the wind died 


Will Take Life More Easily, 
— Because of an A-E-CO Windlass 





HOUGH this is a familiar scene aboard many of America’s 

oulstanding yachts, it happens in this case to represent the 
bow of Sea Spray. Sea Spray is just about as smart a 70 fooler as you'll 
find. She was built by Consolidated. Placed between anchors, as 
you'd expect, is an A-E-CO W2D Windlass. You'll take life more easily 
yourself if your windlass is A-E-CO. 


Division: American Engineering Co., 2432 Aramingo Ave., Phila. 
- Other Products: A-E-CO Taylor Stokers, A-E-CO L 
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FOR YACHTSMEN- 
a new Elgin that runs 
45 hours on one winding 


The first quality sport watch 
at so moderate a price! Let the 
wheel kick and waves run high. 
Heavy going makes almost no im- 
pression on the new Elgin Sport 
Watch. It’s 15 jeweled and star- 
timed for accuracy. Has sturdier 
plates, extra-large jewels, a new 
safety lock stem wind. It asks only 
the care any fine equipment de- 
serves. Better stop at your jeweler’s 
and add one of these to your crew ! 


“ELGIN> 


Sport Wateh 


15 jewels, un- 
breakable crystal, 
luminous index 
or 3-figure index 
1802, non-ma i 


dial. No. 
stainless steel, strap, $25. No. 
1801, gold filled, thong, $32.50. 
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The 
modern 
fishing 
ehair 






It is designed by deep-sea 
fishermen who know. The 
back is removable. The swivel 
ha’ a special locking device with eight different 
positions. An over-size gimbal socket has a flared 
cap that takes almost any form of butt-cap. En- 
tire chair is removable. A plug is supplied to fit 
the hole in the deck-plate. 
Send for " Deep Sea Tackle” Catalog 


A.&F. Fishing Chair . . . . . ~. - +» + « $60 
Equipped with locking device . . . . . . $80 


GsBerRcrRomBIE & Fircu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


au 


CHICAGO STORE: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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“It Ain't JUST PAINT” 


Do you just tell your dealer to “paint her up,” or do you 
select your paint carefully, remembering that good paint 
is an armor plate against the destruction in hot sun, salt 
water and marine parasites? 


If it’s fine paint you want, select Woolsey or New Jersey 
Marine finishes. For topsides specify “Yacht White.” 
For underwater surfaces, make it either Woolsey or New 
Jersey “Copper Bottom” paints. Your boat will have a 
happier, longer life. 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere. If your 


dealer cannot supply you, send us his name 
and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT AND COLOR COMPANY 


500 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
RA a 





and we anchored for the night. 

The next day, September 2nd, as 
we passed the Needles there was a 
loud twang of wire and a topmast 
stay snapped. It was the only bit of 
wire or rope that hadn’t been re- 
newed since the departure of Allen. 
So we took down the jibtopsail and 
the wind died and we drifted slowly 
all night off Portland. 

The next morning was quite 
rough but my hardy Viking blood 
asserted itself and I went on deck 
at 6:30 to find Fred rather green at 
the wheel. ‘‘Go and sit down,” I 
said kindly, “‘and I’ll steer.’’ So he 
went into the engine room for a 
minute with Jim, and I was all alone 
in the big ocean and crack! the 
shackle of the backstay fell on deck. 
I shouted, ‘‘Jim! Fred! Fred! Jim!” 
and everyone rushed on deck and 
there was general excitement until a 
new shackle was put in. It got 
rougher and rougher and Fred went 
to bed, joining Anne who hadn’t 
even attempted to get up. 

In the course of the morning I 
discovered that the pipe leading 
from our main water tank had a 
leak, but that was patched up with 
oakum. 

The sea got worse and the bow- 
sprit spent half its time under water 
and waves fell down the foc’s’le 
hatch when anyone went in or out. 
About noon, Rusty suddenly went 
forward to take a look and came 
back to announce that the bobstay 
was broken. This shouldn’t have 
happened as it was a new piece of 
chain put in at Cowes. So, anyhow, 
the jib had to be taken in and we 
went on with the staysail, double- 
reefed mainsail and mizzen. By this 
time we were off the Start, still in 
sight of England, and I suggested 
going to Plymouth for repairs, but 
the skipper said, no, to continue! 

We continued. Every now and 
then there was a crash of glass from 


below, or a duller thud as a chair’ 


overturned or slid across the floor 
into a pile of debris. I stayed on 
deck, feeling none too well, and 
slowly chewing a dry biscuit. Rusty 
ate freely and was sick freely. The 
skipper from time to time called 
some one to take the wheel so that 
he could be sick. 

The skipper, I thought, didn’t 
sail very nicely. He kept trying to 
point too much into the wind. The 
sails would flap and bang and I 
would say in a loud voice to Rusty, 
‘Must he do that?” and he would 
leer at me with his greasy smile and 
say, “It’s the wind, madam.” But 
the wind never blew that way when 
anyone else was at the wheel. 

The next day was even rougher. I 
took a Mothersill capsule in the 
morning and felt very well for the 
rest of the day. Everyone else was 
as before. The saloon floor was still 
piled with broken glass and chairs 
while slow rivers trickled back and 
forth across it. By this time the 
table was in bits, too, as Rusty had 
been shot across the room into it 
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and had proved the irresistible 
force. It didn’t matter because no- 
body was eating very much anyway. 

About three o’clock we passed 
some lighthouses which we sup- 
posed were Ushant and when King, 
the skipper, came up he saw them 
(we travel six or seven knots when 
doing well) and said, ‘‘There is Us- 
hant; three days more to Lisbon,” 
or words to that effect. Jim said, 
“Don’t you think we ought to go 
into Brest for repairs,’ and King 
said, ‘‘No, I don’t think it’s neces- 
sary,’ and Jim said, “‘She’d sail 
better with her jib,’ and King 
said, ‘The wind is changing to the 
northeast and we should go straight 
on,” and I said, ‘‘I think we should 
go to Brest.’’ So that, being owner’s 
orders, settled it and we turned 
eastward. (It is very peculiar, being 
in a position where people do what 
you say without argument or con- 
tradiction.) 

Everybody was happy at the 
prospect of a quiet night and we 
went gaily along till darkness fell 
and the lighthouses began flashing 
out all around us. The skipper seemed 
slightly alarmed. ‘“‘There should be 
a red light over there,’’ he said. “‘I 
can’t see a red light. None of the 
lights are right. I can’t recognize 
any of them.’’ Then he got out his 
chart and mislaid his pencil and 
ran around the saloon crying, “I’ve 
lost my pencil— where’s my bloody 
pencil? How can I navigate with no 
pencils!’’ His hands shook so that 
he couldn’t put the chart on the 
board. ‘‘I have to be on deck,” 
he said, ‘‘and I have to be here. I 
can’t put the bloody chart on the 
fool board.’”’ So Fred took the chart 
and said, ‘‘You bunk off upstairs 
and I’ll fix the chart.’’ But he still 
didn’t know where he was. ‘I’m 
frightened,’’ he said to Rusty, ‘‘ this 
is a dangerous coast and I don’t 
know where I am. There might, how- 
ever, be a harbor over there.’’ So 
he gave orders to hoist the anchor. 

We ran with the motor and the 
two small sails, as he was afraid to 
hoist the mainsail, and what with 
the wind and the tides and currents 
and waves and him not knowing 
where to go and saying every few 
minutes ‘‘Go up in the rigging, Jim, 
and call if you see breakers ahead,’ 
and ‘“‘ Look, Fred, and tell me if that 
is a buoy ahead,’ and making tacks 
about one hundred yards long so 
that by the time he had come about 
he had drifted back past where he 
was before. Well, what with one 
thing and another we passed a most 
instructive and entertaining day. 

Fred dragged Anne out of bed 
and she lay pale and wan in the 
deckhouse, clutching a life belt. 
Lafe drained the water out of the 
dinghies and got them ready for 
launching. ‘‘Skipper’s orders,” he 
said encouragingly when I asked 
what he was doing. 

But slowly, slowly, slowly, we got 
under the lee of the land and at 
about seven o’clock anchored about 
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two miles off a tiny town — in calm 
water at last. 

Early next morning we went on 
deck and hailed some fishing boats, 
‘‘Where are we?”’ we said, and they 
said ‘‘Binic, Baie de St. Brienc.’’ 
So our pearl among navigators was 
eighty miles east of his course in a 
cross channel run. That didn’t seem 
to me so hot. However, there we 
were and we could at least make our 
repairs. 

This was Saturday. Next day, 
Andy, the cook, who had broken a 
blister while toiling at the winch, 
had a sore hand but refused to go to 
the doctor. That night he had a tem- 
perature of 102°, the hand was 
swollen to double its size and he had 
pains in his armpit. 

In the middle of the night it blew 
a gale. I went up on deck to see if 
the anchor was dragging but was 
afraid to go and look at it for fear 
of being blown overboard. 

In the morning there was still a 
big wind and what looked like too 
much sea for the sailing dinghy but 
Jim, who was brought up fishing on 
the Banks, said it.was not too bad, so 
he, Andy and the four of us started 
out — Anne and I carried lifebelts 
as we decided it was better to look 
foolish than drown. After an excit- 
ing hour and a half, with me bailing 
most of the time, we landed on the 
bathing beach with great eclat, the 
last wave breaking right over us and 
causing tremendous excitement 
among the bathing Binicians. I took 
Andy to the doctor who cut his 
hand open in a most unsanitary 
manner, first putting on rubber 
gloves and then pulling up chairs 
and opening cupboards and picking 
bandages off the floor. 

The wind died and we returned 
in a dead calm. Next morning we 
had to go to town again. Same wind 
and waves. All went well until, being 
rather near shore and not much 
wind, the boat refused to come 
about. So Jim went forward to un- 
tangle a rope or something and said, 
‘We'll have to wear her ’round,”’ 
and I pushed the tiller over. I don’t 
know just exactly what did happen 
except that a wave came over the 
side, half filling the boat, and it 
tilted the other way. Another wave 
came in, filling it to within about 
three inches of the top. It is quite 
unsinkable as it has three air tanks 
but, of course, it could turn over. 

Jim said, ‘‘ Keep quiet. The tanks 
will save you,’’ and we all stood 
peacefully in the middle of the boat 
up to our knees in water, rocking 
gently up and down as he and Andy 
bailed, Andy having quite forgot- 
ten that he was the invalid. 

Another little wave splashed in 
and Jim said, ‘“‘Kneel down in the 
middle of the boat, Mrs. Hart, to 
steady her.’’ So I knelt down about 
up to my neck in the cold ocean, 
aud when the boat was emptied 
afier about another hour’s sailing 
we got to shore. 

We stayed three more days in 





Binic with no excitement while I 
decided to go to Brest to get a new 
captain. 

We got to Brest without incident, 
but the British Consul there ad- 
vised us to come here and go to 
Naubes which was a more suitable 
place in which to pursue our search. 
I had to chaperone Jim to the den- 
tist in Brest to have four teeth out 
and then inspect the teeth after- 
wards with appropriate felicitations 
to the dentist. 

But, anyhow, we left Brest one 
evening about ten days ago. Our 
valiant captain was afraid to go 
away from the land for fear he’d get 
lost, so we traveled along in a sort 
of a tide race, a most confused 
bumpy sea, with him at his usual 
sail-banging maneuvers. There was 
a real crash as the throat halliard 
shackle cracked in two and the gaff 
fell down the mast. Luckily, the 
peak held but even so it wasn’t 
agreeable. We were rolling quite 
badly and it was impossible to put 
in a new pin in the dark, especially 
since King made no attempt to 
put the boat into the wind. So, after 
a while Jim came down out of the 
cross-trees, to everyone’s great re- 
lief, and the sail was dropped and 
the motor started. I stayed on deck 
all night as the motor is practically 
in my bed and it is impossible to 
sleep with it running. 

By the time we started again, the 
sea had become more regular but 
with a long swell which the skipper 
took beam on for his own peculiar 
reasons. We rolled to the right and 
took a wave over the side, then to 
the left and took another. The two 
waves met in the middle of the deck 
with a beautiful phosphorescent 
glitter and washed back to the grat- 
ing on which I was sitting. Then we 
rolled to the right again and so on. 
I wasn’t nervous because I had been 
told that it was hard to turn a boat 
over, but I was rather wet and 
chilly before morning came. But 
the crew, I learned later, expected 
every moment to see the mast snap 
off. 

By daybreak we were in quieter 
waters and sail was set and all went 
well until we entered the estuary of 
the Loire about midnight. I had 
been asleep for an hour or two when 
the motor started and I went up on 
deck in time to hear King say to 
Fred, “‘I made a great mistake in 
lowering the sail so soon,’’ and later, 
plaintively, ‘‘Look and see if there’s 
a green buoy there, Fred. Can’t you 
see a green buoy?’’ Even I, who can 
never see anything at night, could 
see the green buoy he wanted. But 
we wandered about the river for an 
hour trying to pick up the leading 
lights for the channel. It didn’t 
matter much where we went because 
it was deep enough all over and the 
bottom is sand. We finally got here 
at 2:00 a.m. 

Now we have been here a week 
and the electric motor and winch 
have been repaired; and I’ve seen 
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Homelite Marine Electric Plants — 
e@ Weigh only 100 pounds 

e Generate 1250 watts 

e Are Completely Water-cooled 


It's a wise choice when you fit out your 
boat with a Homelite electric plant. 
Small, compact, and completely water- 
cooled bya positive displacement pump, a 
Homelite can be installed into the tightest 
quarters. It's small enough for a 30 footer 
yet large enough for even a 70 footer. 


The 32 volt plant will charge 6 and 12 
volt batteries as well as 32 volt batteries. 
The built-in engine runs smoothly and 
quietly. Gasoline drip pans, flame arrestors 
and flexible gas-tight exhausts eliminate 
fire hazards and all undesirable odors. 


From now.on 


its a HOMELITE 


for my boat 





SEND FOR BULLETIN 


Smaller 800 watt sizes available. Also 
Homelite air-cooled electric plants. 


HOMELITE CORPORATION 


405 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 











The chined: 


REALLY 
NON-SKID 
SHOE 
ever offered 
fo 


YACHTSMEN 


Ask for circular ¥ for a more 
complete description. 














The Sperri 


TOP ‘SIDER 


SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 82. Westville 


Sta. 


New Haven. Conn 
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Here is a china service designed for small cruisers, attractively ree 


in colors. China service for six, $49.50. Crystal to match, $18. 


Nautical China and (rystal 


HOVE off with nautical china, glass and silver 

whether you have a spanking little cruiser or 

a great big yacht. You'll be surprised how little it 
will take to outfit your boat. 


A Swedish blue service decorated with marine blue 
band, gold edge and two flags in hardy. enamel 
colors. Service for six, 31 pieces, $54.25. Swedish crystal 
decorated to match, service for six, 18 pieces, $45.75. 


OVINGTON’S 








Yacht China, Crystal and Silver 


437 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











* 

While Tuf-flex is not unbreak- 
able, its tempering process 
limits its susceptibility to break- 
age... Chipping or puncturing 
exposed edges or surfaces 
causes the glass to disintegrate 
into small crystals, and if not 
framed, the crystals have a 


tendency to fly apart. 
Von 
F 





empered Plate Glass 
solves many a vexing glass problem 
aboard ship. Tuf-Flex is stronger, 
and more resistant to wave shock 
than regular plate glass. Because of 
this greater strength, Tuf-Flex can be 
used substantially thinner than the 
regular plate glass normally em- 
ployed for portholes, deck-house 
windows, and other marine uses. 
Installed, Tuf-Flex saves 30-50% 
in weight. A booklet containing 
complete information mailed on 
request. Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 








the consul and sacked the skipper 
and we have a new French one who 
is going to try to get us to Mar- 
seilles. 

The new skipper, Francois Manet, 
was for thirty years a pilot in the 
French Navy (I don’t think that is 
quite possible since he is fifty-five 
and retired ten years ago) and has 
sailed from here to the Banks for 
fishing and down to the West Indies 
for salt, and is now captain of a 
boat which won a race a few years 
ago. He also is a licensed marine 
engineer. So if he doesn’t do I don’t 
know who would. 

We have borrowed him for a 
month from his owner and expect 
to start tomorrow morning for 
Marseilles. And if we get to Lisbon 
I’ll send you a post card. 

In the meantime, Mr. Gorham is, 
I hope, combing the British Isles in 
search of Vanora’s ideal captain to 
be shipped to Marseilles, f.o.b. 
London. 

We have a nice new table, made 
in Binic, and rings in the walls to 
tie the chairs to while we are mov- 
ing, and nearly everything break- 
able has been broken so we should 
arrive at our next port of call — 
whether Lisbon or Heaven — in a 
fairly neat and tidy condition. 

If it weren’t for the Spanish 
revolution, we could have such a 
nice time crawling along the coast 
from port to port with no 400-mile 
ocean hops. But the Good Lord 
having arranged the geography of 
the world as he did, and permitted 
people to make wars and buy boats, 
we must all suffer the consequences. 


+ + + 


Gibralter, Oct. 10, 1936. 

Well, it can be done — although 
there were moments when I doubted 
the existence of the blue Mediter- 
ranean and even Lisbon seemed as 
far away as Heaven. 

I forget where I left us last. Had 
I‘fired the skipper and had our 
Capitaine Manet arrived? Both 
events took place, anyhow; King 
going off without a struggle (he had 
expected the blow to fall ever since 
Binic) and Manet, recommended 
by a friend of a friend of the Ameri- 
can Consul at Nantes, promptly 
taking his place. 

We all like him. He observes the 
sun and plots his course and acts in 
general like a navigator and he is 
neither officious nor servile. The 
crew also think well of him. 

We came across the Bay in a dead 
calm. There was a rather heavy 
swell for two days but not a breath 
of wind and the motor ran day and 
night. I slept on deck as the flywheel 
is practically in my bed. 

So then fuel got low and the skip- 
per suggested going to Corufia for 
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fuel. ‘‘I don’t think the harbor is 
mined,”’ he said, ‘“‘and anyway we 
draw only three metres and mines 
are generally laid at five metres or 
more, so I think it is quite safe.”’ So 
then we saw a fishing boat anc 
shouted. We came to the conclusion 
that, if they had understood us and 
we them, Corufia harbor was open. 
So we turned in towards land. It 
was a lovely hot day with not a 
ripple on the sea and nothing in 
sight except our fishing boat sailing 
towards France and a Spanish 
destroyer, about five miles off, 
heliographing frantically towards 
the land. 

We saw nothing at all for hours, 
which seemed a strange approach to 
one of the biggest ports of the region, 
and the conversation got gradually 
weaker as we listened more intently 
for the explosion. And nothing hap- 
pened. We came into the bay, and 
still not even a rowboat was in 
sight; just crowds of people on the 
seawall apparently waiting for their 
money’s worth. I felt just like 
“Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
came.” 

And then, finally, we rounded 
the point and out shot a swarm 
of little boats full of policemen and 
soldiers and port officers and pilots 
and customs officials, all climbing 
aboard at once and talking at once 
in Spanish and bad French and 
worse English. All very polite and 
most apologetic for disturbing us 
but, ‘‘We are at war—and why 
have you come here?” 

So we told them about the lack of 
wind and gasoline, and handed cig- 
arettes around and they left in a 
cloud of tobacco smoke and “‘buenas” 
and we had the freedom of the town. 

We stayed there two days while 
the beautiful young son of the Brit- 
ish Consul struggled with phalanxes 
of generals to get us a permit to buy 
fuel. They could understand want- 
ing forty litres but four hundred 
seemed extraordinary and needed 
long explanations and careful con- 
sideration before the precious sig- 
natures were attached to the 
voluminous documents. 

Then we went to Lisbon, the calm 
still continuing, and bought more 
fuel and came on here, still by 
motor, until at Trafalgar a beautiful 
west wind sprang up and we trav- 
eled all night at about ten knots and 
shot into the harbor here in great 
style just before dawn. 

We are now on the ship in the 
Navy dockyard, having the bottom 
cleaned and painted and the top- 
sides recemented and also painted 
and are condemned to remain so for 
another week. This town is almost 
wholly populated by imbeciles and 
the less said about it the better. 

(To be Concluded) 
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MEN AGAINST 
THE RULE 


A History of the Development 
of Yacht Design 
By CHARLES LANE POOR, Pu.D. 


Introduction by GEORGE A, CORMACK 


Illustrated from models in the possession 
of the New York Yacht Club 


The Secretary of the 
Measurement Rule 
Committee of the New 
York Yacht Club is in 
a position to know the 
inside story of this 
supremely important 

; rule, its development, 
and its effect on yacht design. This book 
explains in detail the interesting struggle 
between the rule makers and the yacht 
designers. It gives a true and fascinating 
picture of the way in which our present 
racing yachts have been evolved, and the 
reasons why they are designed as they are. 
It brings the situation up to date, with a 
chapter on the 1937 America’s Cup Race. 
950 numbered copies. $10.00. 


BEFORE THE MAST 
IN THE CLIPPERS 


The Diaries of Charles A. Abbey, 1856-1860 
by Lr. Cpr. H. ALLEN GOSsNELL 


We have heard 
much of the old 
clipper ships— 
but this is a first- 
hand account of 
the men who 
sailed them; told 
by Captain Abbey 
who went to sea at the age of fourteen 
and here gives the day by day record of 
his first three cruises. Lt. Cdr. Gosnell has 
contributed descriptive chapters about the 
clipper ships in which Abbey sailed, sea- 
manship and the sailing records and his- 
tory of the famous clippers. 950 num- 
bered copies. $15.00. 
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A Matter of Interpretation 


(Continued from page 58) 


reach weakly for the nearest ring. 
“‘He’s so close I can pick him up,” 
said Lumley. ‘‘Here we are, Jack.” 
Grasping the gallows frame in one 
powerful hand, he leaned far out- 
board. 

“Not that Goddamned thing,” 
shouted Whiting, but spoke too late. 

The frame let go, clouted Lumley 
on the head and fell into the sea 
with him. The iron sank, and Lum- 
ley, dazed, dog-paddled in a circle, 
wondering whether it was Jack or 
the Makesure he wanted most. 

What followed smacked honestly 
of the miraculous. Jack, who was 
anything but an indifferent swim- 
mer, thrust his life ring, the one 
with line attached, into the clutching 
hands of the semi-conscious Lum- 
ley. He took an uncertain stroke 
for the other ring and at the same 
moment felt the end of the main 
sheet, hurled accurately by Whiting, 
fall across his head and shoulders. 
Whiting, no longer at the helm, 
hauled Jack close to and, with the 
main boom jumping and yammering 
with every sidewise throw of the 
leaping yawl, bided his time and 
rolled Jack safe on board. Lumley, 
the fog lifting from his brain, helped 
Whiting to help him, and hauled 
himself to safety. Nine minutes had 
elapsed from the awe-filled cry of 
“Man overboard!” 

Subsequent events, though not of 
dire import, happened so quickly 
that Whiting was unable to remem- 
ber the exact order of their occur- 
rence. Still short-handed, for the 
Makesure’s owner lay crumpled in 
the cockpit, his strength overtaxed, 
while the clumsy Lumley was in no 
condition to give assistance, he 
found the boat in irons and jibed 
again before bringing her on a 
course. Some minutes later the miz- 
zenmast, structurally weak to begin 
with, and badly strained, crashed 
overside when it took the weight of 
the wind in its sail. A sea washing 
the deck as Makesure gathered 
headway lifted the partly released 
dinghy from its chocks and crashed 
it down on the cabin skylight. 
Fearing that it would take charge 
and crush the man lying in the 
cockpit, Whiting left the tiller long 
enough to cut the other lashings and 
heave it overboard. The jib, shaken 
past the endurance of its cloth, 
pulled out at the clew and whipped 
itself to tatters. The main gaff, im- 
properly secured, jumped the mast 
while the boat lay in irons, and 
broke the jaw. Water, but not in 
alarming quantities, swashed below 
through the broken skylight. 

Eventually, when Lumley was 
himself again, Whiting got the main- 
sail on deck, secured the boom with 
crutch tackles, and set about pre- 
paring breakfast for the three of 
them. In the course of a day and a 
half he was able to put the boat to 
rights and jill her back to the port 


from which they had started. The 
wind, at no time blowing more than 
forty miles an hour, subsided 
shortly after the crisis, and it was 
calm rather than stress of weather 
which delayed their safe return. 


+ + + 


Although the events, as thus out- 
lined, were of no great stature, the 
mental occurrences of the two 
yachtsmen who had fallen over- 
board were enormous. 

While Lumley was still in a 
slightly befuddled state, Whiting 
sent him below to pump out and to 
find a blanket to lash over the broken 
skylight. Pumping, the big fellow 
thought, “I was a fool to have hung 
on to that gallows frame, especially 
when I noticed how weak it was. 
Why, the damned thing let go and 


dropped me in the drink. And} 


Whitey had said especially not to 
jump in after Jack. Not that I don’t 
think that would have been the best 
thing to do, as Jack can’t swim very 
well and I’m twice as strong as he 
is. Good God, what’s that?” 

It was the mizzenmast falling by 
the board. Going on with his pump- 
ing, Lumley continued his thought, 
which now tended toward ration- 
alization. ‘‘Shucks, Whitey’s ad- 
vice about the jibe wasn’t too hot, 
and he’s certainly chicken-hearted 
if he won’t let a strong man swim 
after a weak one. Well, I showed him 
— and that busted mast shows me. 
Give me a policy that combines 
courage with action.” 

The pump now sucked and Lum- 
ley went on deck with a blanket and 
a ball of marline. Whiting looked at 
him anxiously but concluded that 
he was sufficiently himself to work on 
deck without falling in again. Lum- 
ley completed his second job and 
sat beside Jack at the edge of the 
cockpit. Jack looked at him, winked, 
and said, ‘‘Stout fella.” 

“You mean —?” 

“T mean brave lad for jumping 
after me.”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t —”’ 

“You did. I thought I was a 
goner.”’ 

A door shut in Lumley’s mental 
chambers, and he murmured apolo- 
getically, seeking — approbation, 
“You really think I helped you?” 

“Absolutely,” said Hunt, with 
the magnanimity of a brave man. 
“T couldn’t have stayed afloat an- 
other minute.” 

Lumley slapped his hand on his 
friend’s knee and exclaimed, elo- 
quently, ‘“Shipmate.’’ 

A moment later Lumley asked, 
“What do you think it was blowing 
at the height of the gale? It must 
have been fifty-five or sixty to take 
the mizzen out of her, and” — he 
looked around for corroborative 
evidence of the* wind’s might — 
“and, hello, the dinghy’s gone. I 
must have been goofy not to notice 
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35 
Binocular, $86 





EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


World-famous ballistics expert, gun 
and ammunition authority; un 
Editor, Hunting & Fishing, National 
Sportsman, and rting Goods 
Journal; writes as follows: 


& j 

have spent much time during 
and since the World War using ac- 
curate optical equipment from fire 
control instruments to bullet micro- 
scopes. And if anybody on earth 


makes a finer piece of optical equip- 
ment than your 7x, 35 Binocular, it 
has not come to my attention. 


“Noteworthy, outside of its wonder- 
ful optics, are the extraordinary hand- 


fitting shape, and the easy balance of 
the Binocular. 


It ‘comes up’ like a 
perfectly fitting shotgun.” 


(Signed) Edward C. Crossman 


Ty ms FINE 


BINOCULAR YOURSELF 


The Bausch & Lomb Binocular has won the 
instant and enthusiastic endorsement of thous- 
ands of hunters, sportsmen, yachtsmen, Army 
and Navy officers and pilots—men who de- 
pend on fine glasses, and who recognize the 
superiorities of the B & L glass. And you will 
find this fine instrument. a welcome companion 
in all your outdoor activities. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Study this 40-page de luxe catalog of Bausch 
& Lomb Binoculars. Explains B & L features 
of wide field of view, tremendous light gather- 
ing power, flatness of field, light weight, 
easy handling and rugged construction. 
Describes eleven B & L models, $66 to $132. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 560 Lomb Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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®@ All hands lay below lively 
when the savory aroma of Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti wafts aloft 
from the galley! For these long, 
tender strands of Heinz-made 
Spaghetti, with their rich sauce 
of “pedigreed” tomatoes, rare 
spices and choice imported 
cheese, make a meal landlubbers 
and sailors alike turn to. And 
Heinz Spaghetti is all ready to 
heat and serve! 

To eat hearty on your next voy- 
age, stock your galley with a full 
supply of these Heinz specialties: 


Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
Heinz Cooked Macaroni 
Heinz Home-style Soups 


Heinz Oven-baked Beans 
(4 Kinds) 
Heinz Fresh Cucumber Pickle 






P. S.—And Don’t Forget 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup 


HEINZ 








that.’”’ A door in Lumley’s mind 
opened momentarily, enough to re- 
mind him that he had half cut the 
dinghy’s lashings. It closed again 
when Jack said, ‘‘Yes, Whitey had 
to cut the lashings to keep it from 
taking complete charge.”’ 

“Golly,”’ said Lumley, “blowing 
as hard as that! No wonder the 
Makesure half filled with water.” 

‘““A fine little boat,’’ said Hunt. 
“Takes a gale of wind to bother her. 
And, come to think of it, a hell of a 
big sea to wash me over. First time 
in my life I’ve ever fallen overboard.’ 

“You were lucky,” said his friend. 
Lumley had seen the owner caught 
off balance and tossed over with 
only a dollop of spray leaping aboard 
from the sea that had provided the 
impetus. Now his fancy changed the 
picture, mingling it with impressions 
he had received while sailing the 
boat too hard. Green water seemed 
to flood the Makesure’s deck from 
the weather side, to fill the cockpit, 
curl over the hatch coaming, engulf 
the madly fighting Jack. God, what 





a gale of wind! “‘ Yes,’’ he concluded, 
“T’ve never seen it blow so hard. 
We’re both mighty lucky.” 

“‘T can never thank you enough.” 


+ + + 


From the compact thus begun 
Whiting was necessarily excluded. 
He, self-charged with the responsi- 
bility of putting the ship to rights, 
had at first no time for conversation, 
and later voluntarily kept himself 
from the growing reminiscences of 
the others. When, after thirty-six 
hours, the Makesure limped into 
port, he allowed himself the indul- 
gence of a tumblerful of neat whis- 
key and felt disinclined to give his 
impressions when the reporter made 
his visit. The outline of the cruise as 
it appeared in the paper was, there- 
fore, substantially correct. Except 
that Whiting found that he had 
been away from business long 
enough and could not resume the 
cruise with the two modest but ex- 
perienced sailors, Jack Hunt and 
Chester Lumley. 


Regattas, Regattas Everywhere! 


(Continued from page 71) 


New Brunswick, N. J., will be 
initiated into motor boating on May 
28th and 29th. In its amply pro- 
tected waters, a regatta for all 
classes will be held under the chair- 
manship of Major Clarence Love- 
joy. At the same time, New Bruns- 
wick will hold an outdoor floating 
motor boat show with a display of 
engines and accessories ashore. 

For the first time, Eastern 
Canada will be prominent in the 
motor boat racing schedule. There 
have been several events for 225 
hydroplanes at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition, at Toronto, but 
this year activities will be expanded 
into three or four regattas, under 
the leadership of Bob Schelling, 
new A. P. B. A. manager in that 
region, and so arranged as to coin- 
cide with the traveling schedule of 
the drivers participating in the New 
York regatta circuit. Picton, Ont., 
will start the Canadian season with 
a regatta for all classes on July 1st; 
on August 2nd a similar event will 
be held at Rideau Ferry, Ont., and 
a two-day regatta for all classes 
will follow on August 21st and 22nd 
at North Hatley, Quebec. 

The National Outboard Cham- 
pionships will take place September 
18th and 20th at Richmond, Va. 
Between Louisville, on May 2nd, 
and the Nationals late in Septem- 
ber, Eastern outboard drivers will 
have the busiest season of their 
lives; forty-two sanctioned regattas 
have already been scheduled by the 
A. P. B.A. A similar situation will 
exist on the Pacific Coast, where the 
season is already under way, and in 
the Middle West where from fifteen 
to twenty sanctioned regattas are 
assured. 


For the big inboard classes, as 
well as the outboards, the most im- 
portant events will be those held at 
Herald Harbor, Md., July 24th and 
25th; Chestertown, Md., July 30th 
and 31st; Red Bank, N. J., August 
14th to 16th; a new regatta spon- 
sored by George H. Townsend at 
Solomons Island, Md., August 21st 
and 22nd; Detroit, September 2nd to 
6th; and the President’s Cup regatta 
at Washington, September 25th and 
26th. 

As for events at Detroit, this is 
the first time that the Gold Cup 
race has been thrown open to for- 
eign boats and motors. Already, 
official entries have been received 
from three French drivers and 
entries for a team of three from 
Italy are in the mail. 

The Frenchmen are bringing 
three new Gold Cup (12-litre) boats 
for the Gold Cup Race itself. In 
addition, they will have a new 
1200-kilogram boat, lighter but 
more powerful than the 12-litre 
craft, to race against the American 
and foreign Gold Cup craft. This 
will offer a splendid comparison be- 
tween the present 12-litre Class 
and boats conforming to the new 
weight classifications adopted for 
international racing by the Inter- 
national Motor Yachting Union. 
The Frenchmen are also bringing 
two powerful 400-kilogram boats to 
race against the fastest of our 225- 
cubic-inch (4-litre) boats. 

For the Gold Cup Race, there is 
available at the moment a fleet of 
about ten American boats. After 
the splendid showing they made in 
Washington last year we consider 
them capable of producing some 
stirring competition. 
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Lee rail under and deck slippery. Easy to make a misstep and go over the side! 





“Man Overboard!’ 


(Continued from page 49) 


smoke when they strike the water. 
The line between the can and the 
life ring should be about 15 feet 
long so that the swimmer can hold 
the ring and still keep away from 
the flames. A strong searchlight is, 
of course, also most valuable. 


Life lines. Every boat in the fleet 
strung lines on stanchions along the 
rail, although some were so low that 
they were of little value. Lines 
rigged waist high on our schooner 
came in mighty handy, especially 
at large angles of heel. If a man 
doesn’t have to spend half his en- 
ergy trying to stay aboard, he can 
put more beef into his work. On 
any sail boat that does much cruis- 
ing, there are invariably times when 
life lines are valuable, especially 
when there are women or children 
aboard. For strength and tautness, 
wire should be used, but it should be 
served with canvas or covered with 
rubber hose so that it will not cut 
anyone who may be thrown against 
it. Under a long bowsprit, foot ropes 
and ratlines are not only safer but 
allow men to save energy, work 
faster and keep sails dry when 
they’re lowered. 


Decks. Unless paint or varnish is 
mixed with pumice or fine sand, it 
makes a slippery deck when wet. 
lf such a mixture is used, an addi- 
tional coat should be applied at 
intervals as the pumice or sand 
wears off. 


Hand rails. Hand rails on the cabin 
house are not only vital in going 
forward or aft, but also give good 
footing when standing on the house. 
Rudy Schaeffer’s Edlu, among oth- 
ers, had hand rails along her bow- 
sprit, Nelson Odman’s Sea Saga 
also had them along the keel of the 
dinghy. The latter gives good hold- 
Ing when the dinghy is carried on 
deck, and would enable a man to 


hold on much easier if the dinghy 
should capsize in the water. 


Shoes. For good footing on a wet 
deck, the best sole is one made of 
rope, as in escadrilles. Most rubber- 
soled sneakers are very slippery 
when they are a bit worn. When it’s 
wet and cold, half length boots of 
ample size are preferable to longer 
types as they can be slipped off 
more easily. 


Jibing. No matter what point of 
sailing a boat is on, jibing is the 
quickest way to get back, and this 
maneuver keeps more way on the 
boat than tacking. Of course, jibing 
must be properly executed to pre- 
vent damage to spars and rigging. 
(A power boat should circle rather 
than try to reverse, unless she is 
proceeding very slowly.) 


Dinghies. Except in a heavy, con- 
fused sea, a dinghy can often pick 
up a man in half the time it takes 
to maneuver a large boat. Also, a 
dinghy may be seen when a life ring 
cannot. When carried on deck, the 
dinghy should be lashed so that she 
can be launched as quickly as pos- 
sible. Oars and oarlocks should be 
lashed inside. (I once saw a man 
cast off in a dinghy with no oars.) 


Lines thrown to a man overboard 
— either attached to a life ring or 
not — should have sufficient length 
so that the boat can lose way before 
the line is pulled taut. Otherwise, 
the man grabbing the line will be 
towed under — even at low speed. 
To avoid this, he should get the 
rope around his thighs rather than 
under his arms. (This point was 
demonstrated by the captain of 
Vamarie, who fell overboard in the 
Norway Race.) The men on deck 
should be careful not to heave in on 
the line too rapidly. 


The swimmer should stay where he 
is, in order to conserve his energy, 
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SEAWORTHY 


Chelsea Clocks deserve to be called seaworthy 
because, in more than half a century of service at 
sea, no Chelsea has ever worn out. Illustrated: The 
Chelsea PILOT with Ship's Bell Strike. Available in 
dial diameters 334", 44”, and 6”. Write today for 
booklet showing other models for use afloat or 
ashore. Chelsea Clock Company, 286 Everett 
Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 


CHELSEA CLOCKS 

















PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


The ideal wood for 
QUALITY BOATS 
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Matthews “46” Sport Cruiser 


A SATISFIED CUSTOMER 
Unsolicited indorsement of PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


In a letter which we recently received from The Matthews 
Company, Producers of ‘Matthews’ 38’, 46’, 50’ Stock 


Cruisers, they write us as follows: 


‘For your information, we have used Philippine Mahog- 
any for planking and super-structures, as well as most of 
the interior trim, for a number of years, and find it the 
finest wood we can obtain for this purpose.” 


PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY MANUFACTURERS’ 
IMPORT ASSN., INC. 


Trade Promotion Division 


111 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California 
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ELECTRIC BOAT HOISTS 
and CAPSTANS = “Y various moves 


Write for Details IDEAL WINDLASS CO. 


rr | 148 State Street Boston, Mass. 






















BANK TYPE 
SEA-SKIFF 


$850.00 


FULLY 
EQUIPPED 





Built for the man who desires an honest boat requiring little attention. 
No novelties, no frills, just good substantial construction and finish 
throughout. Immediate deliveries available. Request catalog ‘‘ Y.” 


ZOBEL’S SEA-SKIFF AND YACHT WORKS 
700 Ocean Avenue, Seabright, N. J. 











Specially designed por YACHTING 


Note unusual flexibility of 
specially woven rope sole 





Gives sure, safe footing 
on wet, slippery decks. 
Cool and comfortable. 
Cut from double 
strength white sail cloth, ~ 
and made over regular 
shoe last to give fit and 
support. 


At our shops, 
departments, and 
dealers, coast to coast 


o|| Wace by FRENCH, SHRINER & URNER ||f 


Factory — Executive Offices —63 Melcher Street, Boston 














rather than try to follow a moving 
boat, especially if he is clothed. 
Unless he is a poor swimmer or is 
injured, the rest of the crew can 
usually be more helpful if they stay 
on board than if they jump in after 
him. To effect a quick rescue, there 
is ordinarily enough work on deck 
for all hands. Otherwise, it may 


YACHTING 


mean picking up two men instead 
of one. 

These precautions and practices 
are important, but the big thing for 
thousands of yachtsmen to do is to 
keep conscious of the ever present 
possibility of hearing the cry ‘‘ Man 
overboard!” If they do this, the 
precautions will follow. 


Through the Gulf of Georgia 


(Continued from page 45) 


and blue would be the painter’s 
predominating colors, deep blue for 
the salt water channels reaching in 
every direction, green for the 
wooded slopes, with a splash of 


brown for the rocks and a dash of ' 


white to show the snow-capped 
mountains on the horizon. We took 
in the beauty of all this as we loafed 
along and came to anchor at 
Montague Harbor. 

We were now on the wrong side 
of the gulf. Our destination next 
day was somewhere near the en- 
trance to Agamemnon Channel or 
Jervis Inlet on the East Shore, 
about fifty miles north of Van- 
couver. I suppose that at this point 
the power cruiser advocate would 
interpose and say that if we had 
had a 12- or 14-knot boat we could 
have gone right on across and made 
our destination that evening. But 
we were out for recreation, not a 
race against time. One thing I’ve 
noticed about those power boat 
boys. They must have a destination 
every evening and a schedule every 
day, like a Canadian Pacific liner, 
and they get awfully upset if they 
don’t keep up with it — think it 
reflects on their navigation or their 
seamanship. 

But we just slipped up to 
Nanaimo by noon the next day, got 
our clearance papers, and by four 
o’clock were headed across the 
Gulf of Georgia in a spanking 
northwest breeze. Never a change 
of tack in nearly thirty miles, 
scarcely a movement of the tiller; 
only the glint of the sun on foaming 
crests, the tang of the spray and the 
easy lift as we flew over rather than 
smashed through the big rollers. 
One of our power boat friends with a 
larger boat than ours was not hav- 
ing as easy a time keeping the dishes 
on the cockpit table as we passed 
him at dinner time. It is over a 
hundred miles from Cape Mudge, 
at the north end of the gulf, to 
Rosario Straits, at the south end. 
Under certain conditions, the gulf 
has its moods. 

That night, about nine o’clock, 
we put our nose into Sargeant Bay, 
on the south end of Seechelt Harbor, 
and turned in early with the idea of 
getting a good start the next day 
for the Inlets. We had a fair breeze 
next morning, so we kept up the 
coast and well outside the Thornby 
Islands and then headed between 


the mountain walls that marked the 


entrance to Agamemnon Channel. 


The breeze was now behind us and 
we made an easy run up the inlet to 
the point where it converges with 
Jervis Inlet. There, Seechelt Nar- 
rows open off to starboard. Many 
miles on up Jervis was the entrance 
to Princess Louise, which -we in- 
tended to visit, but we had in mind 
going through Seechelt Rapids 
first and cruising the beautiful inlets 
beyond — Seechelt Inlet, Salmon 
Arm and Narrows Arm. We an- 
chored for the night at the town of 
Egmont, on Seechelt Rapids, just a 
few miles outside of the narrow, 
dangerous part of the pass, known 
as the Skookumchuck. This is the 
Indian name for “Angry Waters” 
and, even as we lay at anchor during 
the night, we could hear its tumult, 
roaring like a lion, miles away. 
Through this narrow, rockbound 
passage, the ten- and twelve-foot 
flood and ebb tides must pass, to 
and from the hundreds of square 
miles of the three great inlets 
beyond. There is dead slack water 
of only 45 minutes or so between 


tides, and then it is like going 


through a calm river. For an hour 
before or an hour after slack, the 
passage is a safe one. But at any 
other time, the Skookumchuck is a 
roaring monster, not safe for any 
type of boat. The chart shows a 
twelve-knot current but that does 
not begin to tell the story. For 
about three-quarters of a mile, the 
channel narrows down between 
steep rock cliffs, and here the water 
rushes through in great five and six 
foot overfalls, huge, lashing waves 
and gaping whirlpools where big 
saw-logs and other drift disappear 
end up, and do not come up again 
until they are a mile down the 
channel. 

We were unlucky in our tides for 
the Skookumchuck. Slack water 
was about an hour or so before 
dawn, but we didn’t care to run it 
in the dark, so we started out just 
at dawn to see if we could still get 
by. But, as we drew down toward 
the swifter water, we could hear the 
rapids already roaring ahead, and 
we turned back. It was going to be 
that way, only worse, for a number 
of hours to come, so we decided to 
head up Jervis Inlet towards 
Princess Louise, instead. We were 
luckier with our winds that morning 
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NEW: The Vagabond offers the first really 
Satisfactory cruising sloop of 18%’ in overall 
length that is comfortable, seaworthy and fast. 


COMPLETE: She is a complete ship in every 
Sense, containing full length bunks, cooking 
and heating facilities, and ample stowage 
Space in her liveable quarters below decks. 
Designed by John Alden: She is soundly 
built of finest materials under the exacting 
Supervision of one of New England’s finest 
shipwrights. As an auxiliary, an outboard 
motor of four or more horsepower will give 
Specds of about five knots. 

L.O A. 18’ 3’, L.W.L. 15’ 5’, Beam 6° 6’, 
Draft 12’, Centerboard weighted with 30 
Ibs - lead; 450 Ibs. cast lead pigs inside ballast. 
Price $795 F.O.B. Boston. 


Built by 
POTTER & FOSTER 
CHARTER STREET 
NEWBURYPORT | MASSACHUSETTS 














than with our tides, for soon after 
daybreak a fresh westerly came up 
the inlet behind us. All morning we 
glided along. In places the channel 
was only a mile or two wide, the 
mountains on each side rising al- 
most sheer to heights of five and six 
thousand feet, heavily wooded, then 
breaking through cloud banks into 
snow-capped splendor where the 
sun caught their heights far above. 
Scores of waterfalls could be seen 
ahead, threading their way down 
the slopes or often falling sheer for 
hundreds of feet directly into the 
salt water. 

But Jervis Inlet is only beauty in 
the comparative. Princess.Louise In- 
let, a tributary to Jervis, opening off 
it near its head, is the superlative. 

If you could imagine a glassy 
stretch of the Colorado River, in 
places only a few hundred yards 
wide, reaching for a dozen miles 
along the floor of the deepest and 
sheerest part of the Grand Canyon, 
then clothe those slopes with heavy, 
billowing forests and cover the top- 
most heights with glaciers and 
eternal snow, you might have some- 
thing of the picture, but not quite. 
For you’d have to have the cliffs 
rise straight for five or six thousand 
feet, instead of by stages, and you’d 
have to add hundreds of waterfalls 
and the deep, blue coloring of the 
water. And it would be hard to 
imagine that you were really on the 
sea, on tidal water, instead of on a 
mountain lake. Well, that’s Princess 
Louise Inlet, and it would also do 
for the description of a hundred 
other inlets of almost equal beauty 
along this coast. But I am resorting 
to description again. Look at the 
pictures — they’ll give you the idea 
better. 

It is necessary to consult the tide 
tables when going into this inlet, 
too. We were a little careless about 
it; the tide had set out against us 
and, with our power and speed, we 
shouldn’t have tried it. There is an 
island with reefs on both sides and, 
as we hit the point, the tide gripped 
us so hard that we almost lost 
control. Friends afterward told us 
we had no license to make it on that 
tide, but we finally did. 

We spent several days here and 
were sorry to leave. There was good 
trout fishing in front of the falls 
and also good salt water fishing, if 
you could reach bottom. No one 
seems to know the maximum 
depth. I know we were fishing for 
red snappers along the cliff and had 
a 3-foot mooring line tied to a tree 
ashore, and it took 300 feet of 
fishing line to reach bottom. We had 
a dinghy with an outboard and did 
quite a bit of running about. The 
ladies found a salt water pool 
among the rocks back in the woods 
that warmed up when the tide was 
out and they spent one afternoon 
swimming while the men fished. 
We also visited Mac McDonald, 
the ‘‘host’’ of Princess Louise, who 
has a cabin by the waterfall at the 


head of the inlet. He spends his 
summers here and his winters in 
California. He has been there for 
years and, a few years ago, fearing 
that loggers would ruin the scenery, 
he joined with Captain Larned, of 
the Union Steamship Company of 
Vancouver, and bought up all the 
property surrounding the inlet. 

About noon, one-day, we weighed 
anchor and went down Princess 
Louise and down Jervis Inlet, 
stopping off at Deserted Bay for a 
little trout fishing. A stream runs in 
here, and we ran up this a way with 
the outboard on the dinghy. Our 
luck wasn’t exceptional but we got 
enough for dinner and, as we had a 
favorable wind, we headed on down 
toward Egmont, at the entrance to 
the Skookumchuck, as we still 
wanted to make the cruise through 
those Narrows and up Salmon 
and Narrows Arm. We had wind 
a-plenty that afternoon and we 
sailed with it, too, although it 
came from every direction and kept 
us shifting sails. First it was astern, 
then ahead, then down the moun- 
tain-draws abeam. But, with it all, 
we made speed and anchored at 
Egmont at two o’clock that night. 

Up early next morning, but 
found we couldn’t make the Skook- 
umchuck until about nine, so we 
improved our time by going ashore 
and buying supplies at the store 
there. This store is run by a little 
Japanese girl who really owns the 
whole town. She keeps a little of 
everything; the fishermen stop off 
for outfitting, so she has fuel, ice, 
tackle and all sorts of food supplies. 
She also has a fleet: of several power 
boats which she charters or runs 
herself and she’ll take you fishing, 
up through the Skookumchuck, or 
up to Princess Louise Inlet if you 
wish. We invited her aboard to see 
our ship, and she was delighted but 
insisted, according to the ways of 
her people, on taking off her shoes 
before she came up the ladder. 

At nine o’clock, when we headed 
down through the Narrows, the tide 
was almost slack and we could 
hardly imagine that this was the 
place which we had heard roaring a 
few nights before. Now it was like a 
smooth river, and there were Indi- 
ans fishing from rowboats and along 
the banks. We could see the bad 
reef which creates part of the over- 
fall on the flood tides, but it was 
bare now, at slack. There is a bay 
just beyond there where boats can 
anchor. By walking half a mile 
along a trail, one can see the 
Skookumchuck in action. 

It’s a beautiful country after 
you get through the Narrows. 
First you hit Seechelt Arm which 
makes a wide sweep east and west 
and at one end opens off into Nar- 
rows Arm and at the other into 
Salmon Arm. All of these are typical 
mountain inlets. We visited all three 
and spent several days fishing. A 
number of rivers and streams flow in 
and one of them we descended in a 
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Clean Water...Plenty of Safe 
and Sheltered Harbors .. . 
Good Holding-Ground Along 
Maine’s 2400 Miles of Coast! 


You'tt. have the most comfortable 
cruise of your life along the Maine 
coast this Summer! Here is everything 
you're apt to need—safe shelter, sup- 
plies, repairs, clubs, and entertain- 
ment. For no state, perhaps, is more 
yacht-conscious than the State of 
Maine! The old traditions of the sea, 
dating from the days of sail, mingle 
with a modern welcome no matter 
where you go! 


Come to Maine this Summer. The 
season. will be filled with regattas. 
There is rod-and-reel and harpoon-fish- 
ing for the ocean’s biggest tuna; fly- 
fishing for mackerel and pollock, 
Ashore in Maine, you have fine hotels, 
inns, and sporting-camps. Trout and 
salmon fishing in 2500 lakes and 5000 
rivers and streams. You can ride, hike, 
camp, canoe; play golf and tennis. 

Come to Maine for all those things. 
Or come for the cruising, alone . . . 
through our thousands of broken 
islands from Kittery down to Eastport; 
put into picturesque, navigable rivers; 
have the time of your life! Mail the 
coupon for more information. 





You'll Have Your Hands Full with Maine’s Tuna! 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE 





ee 
FREE Maine Development Comm., Tourist Service 
511 St. John Square, Portland, Maine 
Send the New 1937 Official Maine Vacation 
Book which describes the vacation attractions 
Maine offers. Also the Official Fishing Guide. 
(Specific yachting information upon request.) 
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E. L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT. CONN. LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 














Launching the 44-foot Yawl “HOSTESS III” 
Designers, The Concordia Company 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORPORATION 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 














Old Man Joe says: 


The U.S. Navy, Coast Guard, Public 
Health Service, foreign navies and 
57 leading engine builders have 
adopted Joe’s Gears because of 
these two vital and exclusive fea- 
tures below: 





1. JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 








2. | JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
Thru Loose Splines. Patented. 








JOES 


FREE 1937 Vest pocket “Rules of the Road” 
The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. Ge E A R ee 
21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 














FIFTY THREE FOOT CRUISER—DE LUXE MODEL 


t wee Bg uk 


Double Planked 
Teak Decks 


Twin Screw Diesel or Gas 


Twin Rudders Arrangement to Suit 
Completed yacht on display 


NELSON @& REID, INC. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


CAledonia 5-4494 
110 East 42nd Street 





New York City 











small boat and got a good mess of 
cut-throat trout. 

Figuring the tides, we left Salmon 
Arm at noon a few days later and 
made a fair passage back through 
the Skookumchuck, stopped at 
Egmont again for supplies, said 
goodbye to our little Japanese girl, 
and headed for Blind Bay, in 
Hardy Island, where we spent the 
night. A man from Seattle owns all 
of the island and has established a 
wonderful game reserve there. While 
we are at anchor, several deer came 
right out on the dock and stood and 
stared at us. 

The next day, with a fair wind, 
we made a long run up the Gulf of 
Georgia to Twin Islands. It was on 
these long outside runs that we 
thoroughly enjoyed our ketch. We 
had a westerly wind and we just set 
the Mon Reve on her course and let 
her stay there. We didn’t care what 
the weather was as long as we had 
wind, for the sails steadied us like a 
tugboat. We had planned to stop 
that night at Powell River and were 
just about to throw a line to the 
dock when the local harbor master, 
quite a dignitary in those parts, 
came along and advised us that he 
was going to charge us harbor dues 
and all sorts of imposts, so we went 
on to less expensive places. During 
the day’s run we skirted a number 
of large islands, Texada, Hardwood, 
Savory, Hernando. 

We left Twin Bay next morning, 
and ran to Blind Creek, on Cortes 
Island, where we dug a fine mess of 
clams, and then headed for Camp- 
bell River, on the Vancouver Island 
shore. We had a fair wind but, 
going through Baker’s Passage, the 
tide was so swift that we almost 
went on the rocks and had to use our 
motor for a while. It was fine sailing 
across the gulf, though, and up past 
Cape Mudge into Discovery Pas- 
sage. At Cape Mudge we were at 
the head of the Gulf of Georgia, 
for there Discovery Passage leads 
out to the north and finally into 
Seymour Narrows. It is on the main 
steamship route to Alaska. 

We anchored that night in the 
mouth of Campbell River, one of 
the most famous salmon fishing 
spots on the Pacific Coast. Here 
men still come from all over the 
world to fish for the big king or 
tyee salmon and also for the silver 
salmon in the fall. As a matter of 
fact, though, since the salmon 
fishing waters have been discovered 
and developed off the south end of 
Whilby Island, in Puget Sound, 
only twenty miles from Seattle, 
there is really no point in going as 
far away as the Campbell River. 
We spent two days there, trying our 
luck, but the natives said there was 
too much west wind. 

With the westerly wind blowing, 
we found no protection in Duncan 
Bay so we anchored that night in 
Menzies Bay and, in the morning, 
sailed across to Gillis Bay at the 
north end of Texada Island. It was 
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on this run that we overhauled and 
passed a Vancouver yawl with a 
racing number on her sail; we got 
quite a kick out of it, especially 
Mon Reve’s builder, Phil Mitchell. 
Gillis Bay was too much of a sum- 
mer resort so next day we sailed on 
down to Kuper Island, stopping at 
Nanaimo to clear and enter. We 
used Saturday afternoon and Sun- 
day for a run up beautiful Saanich 
Inlet, which extends into the Van- 
couver Island shore, then moved 
down to anchor off the Royal Vic- 
toria Yacht Club. Here we spent 
several days joining in the festivi- 
ties at Victoria in honor of some 
royal person who was representing 
the King, but I never managed to 
discover just who he was. When we 
cleared out, Mon Reve headed for 
Port Angeles, across the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, on the Washington 
side, our first American port. 

We spent a day or two along the 
Straits, one day in exploring Pro- 
tection Island, a bleak spot west of 
Port Townsend exposed to the 
weather from every direction. It is a 
sheer clay bluff, beaten by the sea 
on three sides, with salt marsh on 
the fourth. There is a ranch on the 
top, but it’s a windy spot for 
agriculture. We hung around, rather 
hoping we’d get one of the big 
westerly winds that are quite the 
rule in Juan de Fuca, as we wanted 
to give our boat a real tryout in 
rough weather, but these winds 
blow almost any time but August. 
On the third morning, we gave it 
up, started our engine and motored 
in a dead calm all the way up Puget 
Sound, into the Lake Washington 
Canal Locks and to our home an- 
chorage at the Seattle Yacht Club. 

And do I still think “an aux- 
iliary’s the thing?’”’ More so than 
ever! We covered a distance of 
about 664 miles on our cruise; our 
entire fuel consumption was less 
than 100 gallons of gasoline. We 
had the added comfort of a sail 
boat, as compared to that offered 
by a power boat of equal size, due 
to the extra beam and the space 
under the side decks. We had the 
thrill of some wonderful sailing, 
instead of the monotony of motor- 
ing on long runs, and also the feeling 
of additional safety that comes with 
having steadying canvas on a long 
leg across a big body of water such 
as the Gulf of Georgia, or the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. Never did 
the weather give us the slightest 
bit of worry for, when there was 
wind, our boat was always steady. 
And there were few places where 
tides were so strong that, between 
sail and power, we couldn’t make 
the passages and little water we 
ran into so shallow that our deep 
draft was a deterrent. 

Yes, I’m for an auxiliary, even 
for Puget Sound, the so called 
“stronghold” of the power boat- 
man. And besides, when I built the 
Mon Reve, I also had the South 
Seas and other places in mind. 
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ONE DESIGN 


CLASSES NOW BUILDING 


—— 
LAKE ONE DESIGN 
A 34’ Cruising-Racing Class for the Lake 
Yacht Racing Association from designs by 
Cox & Stevens, Phil Rhodes, Associate 


ARROW CLASS 
A 22’ semi-keel racing and day sailing class 
from designs by Sparkman & Stephens 


INTERLAKE CLASS 
A 19-foot centerboard sloop from designs by 
Charles D. Mower 


STAR CLASS 
Racing boat to the very highest specifications 


SEA GULL 
An 18-foot centerboard sloop 


COMET 
A 16-foot sloop 


SNIPE 
A 1534’ sloop 


SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO, INC. 


FOUNDED 1893 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 























SHIPMATE RANGES 
Install a SHIPMATE this 
year regardless of what fuel 
you want to burn and put 
your galley range worries 
behind you. Remember too, 
that a SHIPMATE Fire- 
place will give you more 
pleasure and comfort per 
cubic foot of space occupied 
than any other appliance on 
the boat. 

Be sure with a SHIP- 
MATE — the standard gal- 
ley range. 


Full catalog sent upon request 


THE 
STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 
Stamford Conn. 

Established 1830 




















In the Days of Iron Men 


(Continued from page 68) 


when shipping, the boarding master 
getting most of it. He took good 
care not to get the sailor a ship un- 
til he had been in the boarding 
house about a month. He bought 
the man a few clothes, and the rest 
of the advance pay was divided be- 
tween the boarding master and the 
captain. Sailors call this “blood 
money.” 

When we arrived at San Fran- 
cisco, grain freights to the United 
Kingdom or the Continent were £2 
a ton, which was not considered 
high. The captain or agent declined 
to accept this low freight but, after 
lying to an anchor for three months, 
we accepted thirty shillings a ton, 
to load for Antwerp. It took us 
twelve days to get a crew. News 
spread around ’Frisco that the 
Stowell Brown was a “hot” ship. 
This meant that the officers were 
tough eggs and there would be 
plenty of hard work, which was 
true. During fine weather, we never 
got an afternoon watch below. The 
captain and officers were Nova 
Scotians and they liked the reputa- 
tion of being hard cases. There were 
lots of them at sea in my younger 
days, especially on American ships, 
which were careful not to ship too 
many Liverpool buckos. They were 
too hard nuts to crack. American 
ships fed the sailors much better 
than English vessels. 

The voyage took us 157 days 
from port to port. Can you picture 
what it is like to be that long at sea 
— the same faces day after day, no 
news of any kind to talk about, 
work seven days a week, knowing 
every day what kind of food you 
are going to eat — pea soup and 
pork one day, and soup and pork 
the next day for a change? We were 
on the barest allowance of rations. 
Our allowance of water was doled 
out to us every day at 4:00 p.m. 
by the second mate. Marks were 
put inside the wooden bucket indi- 
cating so many quarts of water and, 
when pumping the water into the 
bucket, he watched the marks 
closely. If the water in the bucket 
passed the mark by a sixteenth of 
an inch, he would take some of it 
out. 

One hundred and fifty-three days 
out we sighted land for the first time 
since leaving ’Frisco. This was the 
Scilly Isles. A few days before we 
had sent the fish tackle aloft. This 
makes an old sailor happy. He 
knows the voyage is drawing to a 
close when preparations are made to 
put the anchor on the rail, but the 
greatest thrill of all is when a tug 
bears down and asks the captain if 
he wishes to be towed in. After 
dickering with the towboat captain 
about the price, an agreement is 
reached. The mate yells out: “ All 
hands on deck and pass the hawser 


-to the tug.” Oh, boy, what bliss, 


what joy! The voyage is ended. 
That’s a thrill few of the present 
day seamen may enjoy. Sail was 
shortened. Before dark, all sail was 
furled with a “harbor stow.” So 
many fathoms of chain were 
stretched out and all was made 
shipshape for anchoring. 

The voyage ended at Antwerp 
and my four years’ apprenticeship 
was more than terminated. I ar- 
rived at Liverpool after an absence 
of fourteen months and reported at 
the owners’ office, where they gave 
me my indentures and the balance 
of the two hundred dollars which I 
received for four years’ hard labor 
with starvation. During the four 
years at sea I never knew the taste 
of butter. Think of being in an old 
sailing ship where you go to bed 
with your oilskin coat over your 
blanket to keep you dry, run strips 
of canvas under the seams in the 
deck to carry off the water that 
leaks through so it clears your bed, 
and water washes around the fore- 
castle deck. You are obliged (if you 
are lucky enough to own one) to 
stand on your sea chest to dress 
and undress, obliged to put wet 
clothes on when you turn out. 
Everything you own is wet, there’s 
no means of drying wet clothes on a 
sailing vessel in bad weather. It’s 
against the rules to hang any wet 
clothes in the galley. When you 
consider all the other disadvantages 
a sailor had to go through in days 
gone by, you wonder why a boy 
took to the sea. Today I am grate- 
ful to have sugar in my coffee (for- 
get about the milk), butter on my 
bread, a luxury I was deprived of 
during many years of my early life 
at sea, grateful to sit at a table 
with a table cloth on, and clean 
crockery. I never sat at a ship’s 
table at sea until I was an officer. 
A sailor’s table was his knees. Every 
time I wash my face with a full 
bowl of water in the bathroom I am 
grateful to have that amount of 
water. I have washed my face many 
times with a cupful of water, in this 
manner: Take a mouthful of water 
from the cup, spit it out into your 
hands when held together closely, 
and douse it over your face, rub 
some soap on your hands, rub it 
over your face and rinse off with 
three or four mouthfuls of water un- 
til you have used up all the water 
in the cup. 

I am today grateful for all small. 
mercies. I can make a square meal 
out of bread and butter and a cup 
of coffee, if the coffee and the but- 
tered bread are good. Old as I am, 
I can sleep comfortably on the 
floor if I have a pillow, and feel 
grateful that I am sleeping ona 
dry floor, with no water dripping 
on me from overhead. There is 
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“COMET 


The new Skaneateles Comet is gen- 
erally conceded to be the very finest 
development in small sail boats ever 
offered. Investigate its exclusive 
features, such as double planking, 
mahogany frames, specially devel- 
oped fittings, and many, many more. 
No other boat of this type can com- 
pare with it either in sailing per- 
formance, quality of construction or 
the exceptional value offered. The 
very modest price (will surprise you. 








SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO, INC. 


FOUNDED 1893 


SK ANEATELES, N. Y. 








Get YOUR Biggest 
ial “BIMINI 
MARLIN 


The largest striped 
marlin, 426 lbs., on rec- 





1936 season. Taken by 
ea S. ue Farrington, of 

New York, on an Asha- 
way Line. 


Go To It 
“LINE READY” 


Make your biggest and 
best sea angling oppor- 
tunities pay. Whether 
out for a big marlin, 
tarpon or sailfish — go 
“line ready” for suc- 
cess. Rig up with the 
Ashaway Original Cut- 
tyhunk, the see-angling 
line that's famous the 
world over for its greet- 
er strength and longer life. Holder of most world’s 
records. Made of the best Irish linen obtainable. 
Every foot hand laid by expert men linemakers. 
Guaranteed wet test of 3 Ibs. to each thread. Sizes 
and lengths to suit all rods, 
reels, fish. 


Or the ZANE GREY 


Named for and used by the 
pular author and great ang- 
fin enthusiast, the Ashaway 
Zane Grey Line will give you 
the same best of service. Pre- 
cisely like the Original Cutty- 
hunk in material and workman- 
ship. Used by Zane Grey in 
setting many world’s records. 
Take your pick of these great 
lines for super service. Your 
dealer carries them. For infor- 
mation on lines suited for your 
use, including prices, please write to 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Box 716, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


A SHAWAY 


LINE 
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55’ 4” 0.a., 12’ 6” beam, 4’ draft. Twin-screw cruiser now being built. A proven 
hull of unusual seagoing qualities. Two double staterooms, hot and cold running 
water, shower bath, electric windlass, etc. Unusual price for boat of this size. 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC. 


148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 




















DINGHIES 
ae 


SAILBOATS : 44 models ranging from a thirty dollar dinghy to a thousand 


dollar runabout in both Composite and double planked All- 
Wood constructions meet all requirements and satisfy all prefer- 
ences. 7 to 24 feet. High in quality - low in price. 






INBOARDS 


: Always ready to use. No soaking or caulking ever needed. 

OUTBOARDS Give continuous service with no attention. Constantly improved 
4 thru a perpetual program of research and test. 

Any product reflects the experience of the personnel and the 

equipment behind it. When you buy your boat get the benefit 

of Penn Yan’s engineering organization and manufacturing 

facilities which are the finest in the world of small water craft. 


If you like runabouts find out about the “TRANSPORT,” the - 
boat which is making its way by the force of its own excellence. 
Special boats for Sportsmen include 10 models of canoes. Sail- 
SPECIAL CRAFT ing enthusiasts have 5 types from which to make a selection. 


F Tere iatie Lhe Penn Yan dinghies and out- 
aR: 8 boards have hong ssa a PENN YAN BOATS 
Incorporated 
18th ST., PENN YAN, N. Y. 


ROWBOATS 


CANOES 


famous. - 
36 page a FREE 


U.S."FLOATING’ 2. 
ELECTRIC PLANTS ~ -» : 


Rubber mounting with special 
“floating”? base eliminates vi- 
bration. Desigried expressly for 
cruisers and yachts. Extremely 
compact and light weight. Com- 
plete range of sizes from 800 
watts and up — AC or DC. Also 
200, 350 and 500 watt air-cooled 
units, 12 or 32 volts. Ask about 
new line of oil-burning DIESELS. 


CHILOREN'S 


se a a = 0 Oe Bs) 








RUBBER 
MOUNTED 


Also Falcon Marine 
engines 5 and 10 hp. 


U. S. MOTORS CORP., 435 Nebraska Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


.Write for new marine catalog 


U.S. ELECTRIC PLANTS and ENGINES 








hardly a night.I go to bed that I am 
not grateful to have the pleasure of 
standing on a comfortable rug 
when undressing, instead of a wet 
deck. Most of the poor fellows that 
went through this kind of life are 
past and gone. There are few re- 
maining. 

My conscience is much better 
than that of the men who sent us to 
sea in the seventies and eighties. 
They were too mean to put a little 
washing soda aboard, which cost a 
couple of cents a pound. We had to 
clean all the white paint with sand 
and old canvas until our finger ends 
were raw. No running lights burn- 
ing at night, to save the price of a 
few. gallons of kerosene oil. Some 
ship owners bought stores which had 
been condemned by the British 
Navy. All stores are condemned by 
the Navy, good or bad, when three 
years old. This is the kind of food 
they bought and fed sailors, though 
not all shipowners did this. I think 
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somewhere in the latter part of the 
eighties a law was made that all 
food had to be inspected and dated; 
this put an end to feeding sailors on 
second hand goods. Some of the 
ship owners of the time died tre- 
mendously wealthy. I hope they 
are roasting in hell. 


Note: Captain Roberts soon 
passed for his second mate’s license 
and made several more voyages in 
sail. He then went into steam and 
rose to command before many 
years. He received Lloyd’s Medal 
for rescue at sea and a gold watch 
and chain from President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Later he commanded a 
number of fine American steam 
yachts, including the old Nourma- 
hal, the Sultana, the Wakiva, the 
Noma, the United States and Man- 
ursing. During the War he served 
in the Navy as Lieutenant Com- 
mander. He retired a few years ago. 

EDITOR. 


“Lulu” Wins Prince of Wales 
Trophy at Bermuda 


(Continued from page 51) 


from one side of the tiller to the 
other and caught it on the tail of 
his oilers. That mishap put Indian 
Scout so far behind that she finished 
seventh while Saga was winning, 
Iulu was taking second place and 
Bob-Kat III (ex-Mood), third. 

It was really blowing that day, 
25 to 30 and more in spots, and 
Great Sound was a lather of white- 
caps. Down wind sailing was wild, 
woolly and wet to say nothing of 
spectacular, and spinnaker men 
aged ten years in two miles. 

The fleet had a nice 12-mile 
southerly for the start of the second 
race and the wind piped up to an 
18-knot strength on the second 
round. Hoyt got a perfectly timed 
start at the leeward end of the line, 
sailed up across the fleet in the first 
mile and remained on top the rest 
of the way through a run, a reach, 
another beat and a final spinnaker 
leg. Lulu was second the first time 
around, nearly catching Indian 
Scout on the short reach, but on the 
wind the second time up she was 
passed by Herman Whiton’s new 
Light Scout and had to be content 
with third. place. Because Saga, 
unable to extricate herself from a 
mess of backwind the first time up 
wind, finished with only four boats 
astern, Lulu assumed the series lead. 

She held it the next day by finish- 
ing second to Saga, again in an- 
other whistling southerly. Indian 
Scout, unable to hold Saga’s line in 
the heavy going, took third place, 
and Rebel, the new Billy Luders 
boat owned by Paul Shields, took 
fourth. Rebel’s showing under the 
conditions was remarkable as she 
is a long, extremely narrow hull 


(five feet nine inches beam) and ap- 
pears to be potentially a “whiz” in 
light and moderate stuff. 

The fourth race was postponed a 
day because at noon things looked 
as though another dusting was in 
the offing. Eldon Trimingham made 
a fine sporting gesture in suggesting 
the day off because, obviously, 
things were just to the liking of his 
boat. His suggestion was greeted 
with cheers, for everyone appeared 
to be heartily sick and weary of the 
pounding they had been taking. 

The final race, held on Sunday, 
the 11th, was a weird affair. It began 
in almost a flat calm with what air 
there was coming in dainty cat’s- 
paws out of the west. It finished ten 
minutes inside the time limit in 8 
six-mile easterly. In between times, 
all sorts of things happened. 

Ghosting along with the slipperi- 
ness of an eel in a pan of grease, 
Rebel worked out a long lead in the 
hour that it took to cover the first 
mile of the drift to windward, and 
Lulu and Viking were so far to lee- 
ward that they looked hopelessly 
out of things unless the race were 
called off. Saga, not covering Lulu, 
was about in the middle. Suddenly 
a light breeze came in from astern. 
Lulu set her spinnaker, filled away 
from the doldrums and, with Viking 
just astern, sailed around the whole 
fleet. She rounded the outer mark 
half a dozen lengths ahead of Vi- 
king, and Rebel came up third, with 
Marga, the Finnish entry, in fourth 
place. The rest all piled around 
more or less together. 

The next leg was a short, close 
reach on the port tack and then the 
fleet hauled on the wind for the 
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IN FINE COPPER PAINT 


Complete bottom protection from all seagrowth . . . 
preserving action on the wood of the hull itself 
. « « lasting efficiency and effectiveness . . . you get 
all these in Tarr and Wonson’s copper bottom paint. 
Here is the ‘‘buy’’ in fine copper paints ... the 
standard of comparison since 1863. 


Thousands of ‘‘seagoing yachtsmen’’ rely on Tarr and 
Wonson’s copper paints year after year. They know 
the effectiveness of our paints under all kinds of 
conditions. 

A complete line of Tarr and Wonson deck and top- 
side paints, reasonably priced, is now being sold by 
marine hardware dealers in all important yachting 
centers. 








TARR & WONSON, Limited, Gioucester, Mass. 








THE KOHINOOR IN ACTION 


L.O.A, 15’-3” Sail area 160 sq. ft. 


Beam 6’-0” Marconi sloop 

Depth 2’-3 4” Bronze fittings 

Draft 0’-6”; 4’-6” Salt water fastenings 
PRICE COMPLETE, f. o. b. 


factory $45().00 


OTHER SAILBOATS 


13’-6” UGLY DUCKLING....... $265 
16-0” LARK SPECIAL.......... $375 
1U=6" TIGR CA 5 5s cso's sami ee $195 
11'-6"” D-T FROSTBITE......... $225 


All round bilge narrow planked boats 


WRIGHT-BUILT BOAT CO. 
Dundee, New York 
Write for Catalog 














beat back to the starting mark. 
The order among the first four boats 
remained unchanged after the reach, 
on which Rebel lost her place to 
Marga by holding high for a shift 
that never came. Viking picked up 
on Lulu, though, and Saga climbed 
out of the ruck into fifth place as 
they started the last leeward-wind- 
ward round. 

Saga was too far behind to do 
anything about Lulu now and it 
made no difference to anyone ex- 
cept Viking’s new owner, William 
Miller, that the green-hulled boat 
beat Lulu upwind in the light going 
to the finish. Rebel sailed away from 
Marga and gained on both leaders. 
Saga went from bad to worse and 
wound up in last place. 

It was a good series and a most 
interesting one to persons watching 
the development of the American 
boats built to the new rule. Lulu is 
definitely the best of them in a 
breeze. Rebel seems to be on her way 


to becoming a fast job in light and 
moderate going, and Light Scout, 
which Herman Whiton designed 
as a successor to Indian Scout, has 
still to prove much of anything. 
She had her moments in all kinds of 
going but generally was erratic. 
Her best showing was on the second 
day when, on the second trip up 
wind in a freshening breeze, she got 
away from Lulu and finished second 
to Indian Scout. The old Totem, 
built as a light weather boat in 1931 
and later modified, went amazingly 
well to windward in all sorts of 
weather, but had bad breaks and 
just about the worst spinnaker work 
possible. Silroc, another old boat, 
found the weather too tough for 
her. She likes it light and when she 
got that on the last day she was in 
the wrong place when the wind came 
in. Bob Meyer is still new to Bob- 
Kat. 

The Prince of Wales series stand- 
ing follows: 


Boat Owner Points 
Inlu Briggs S. Cunningham (US) 34 
Indian Scout H. 8. Morgan (US) 27% 
Saga Eldon Trimingham (Berm) 2614 
Rebel Paul V. Shields (US) 21 
Bob-Kat III Robert B. Meyer (US) 21 
Viking William Miller (Berm) 19% 
Totem A. E. Luders, Jr. (US) 19 
Light Scout Herman F. Whiton (US) 18* 
Silroc C. Raymond Hunt (US) 14 
Marga Eric Ahlstrom (Finland) 8 


*Lost protest and six points in last race when she fouled Bob-Kat on 


port tack. 


More Power to You! 


(Continued from page 56) 


install a blower, with a switch that 
prevents the engine being started 
until the blower is turned on. 

2. Gas filling pipes led on deck, 
outside the cockpit, and installed 
with absolutely tight connections at 
deck and tank, and a liquid-proof 
cap — preferably two caps, one be- 
low the other, to prevent any pos- 
sible seepage. Also, tank vents led 
outboard. 

3. Backfire trap on the carbure- 
tor and drip pan underneath. 

4, Some form of fire-fighting ap- 
paratus. 

The question of speed has, obvi- 
ously, to do with both the hull form, 
and the power installation. A num- 
ber of stock models are offered with 
alternate power plants to give dif- 
ferent speeds; and in ‘‘custom jobs” 
thought is usually given to cost, 
speed, and comfort with different 
horse power. But it is safe to as- 
sume that, in any instance, the de- 
signer will not recommend a speed 
beyond the limits of the hull form. 
This is a point which a good many 
yachtsmen seem to forget. Not in- 
frequently one hears of someone 
who has yanked out his old engine 
and put in a more powerful one to 
procure more speed, only to be 
sadly disappointed in the result. 
The designer knows that every hull 
has a speed beyond which it is un- 


economical, if not impossible, to 
drive it, no matter how powerful an 
engine you install and each hull 
should be designed for the speed at 
which it is to run. 

While the hull and the power 
plant are the controlling factors of 
speed, safety and comfort of action 
at sea, the housekeeping department 
controls ‘‘living comfort.”’ In rough 
going and/or in emergencies you 
must rely on the first two, and will 
probably forget entirely, for the 
moment, whether you have accom- 
modations for two or ten, whether 
your galley is forward or aft, 
whether you have curtains or 
(heaven help us!) Venetian blinds 
over the windows. But for every- 
day running or cruising, the ar- 
rangement of the living quarters, 
the size of the cockpit or of the en- 
closed bridge, the dimensions of the 
bunks, the location and capacity of 
lockers and other storage space, the 
arrangement of the galley, will have 
much to do with the pleasure which 
may be enjoyed by yourself and 
your guests. 

While a purchaser of little boat- 
ing experience may have a pretty 
good idea of what he (or she), wants 
in the way of living comforts, and 
needs no special qualifications to 
judge what a boat offers in this re- 
spect, there are a number of im- 
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First to Make Parachute 
Spinnakers in America 
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—Witson Ferachutes 


ARE PREFERRED BY SKIPPERS 
OF THE KEENEST RACING 
CLASSES IN AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN WATERS. 


PRESCOTT WILSON we. 


© ~Formerly BURROWS 
“Yacht Sailnahers 


2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE: BOWLING GREEN 9-9062 
caste “Winners” 


























YACHT RACES 


Write for Catalog 
YY — Sent free 


upon request. 





Walnut electric clock, with silhouette 


THE HEATHER-MATHEWS CO. 
All Fifth Avenue, New York City 


(Sixth Floor) 














Something Entirely NEW! 


The FISHERMAN 


An Inboard Power Boat at the Price 
of an Outboard Motor 
60 MILES ON A GALLON 


Hailed as the newest thing in boating in many a year, The 
FISHERMAN is ideal as yacht tender or fishing boat. Powered 
with a 4-cycle, air-cooled marine motor, fully salt water equipped, 
this inboard offers speeds from 1 to 12 m.p.h. No noise, no 
vibration. Hull built by old-time Maine boat builders utilizing 
the finest materials. 


‘ 


The 12-foot Fisherman 
Prices (complete with motor): 12-ft. — $165; 14-ft. — $199; 16-ft. — $235. Write 
for catalog showing The Fisherman and small sailboats. Attractie dealer franchise 
BOSTON BOAT & ENGINE COMPANY 


250-256 Franklin Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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For Protection 
Below the Waterline 


NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 

USE MUR-COP 

WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 










PROVIDENCE RHODE tSLAND 
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A compact solution of accommodations for four in a 25-footer 


portant items which he is apt to 
miss the first time. For example, it 
is of the utmost importance that the 
steersman have a clear view all 
around. See that, either standing or 
sitting, his view is not obstructed in 
any way, and see that his line of 
vision, projected over the bow, will 
strike the water not more than a 
boat length or two away. 

Don’t get too enthusiastic over 
the number you can sleep on board 
a small cruiser. An arrangement of 
upper and lower bunks, the uppers 
of the Pullman (lift up) type, can be 
reasonably installed in a small 
cruiser. But beyond that, every 
bunk takes up valuable space, par- 
ticularly locker and storage space. 

If your yacht is large enough for 
one or more paid hands, take a 
good look at the crew’s quarters. 
Both for your own, and their, con- 
venience, these should be forward 
and separated from the owner’s part 
of the yacht. In bridge-deck (en- 
closed bridge) cruisers, this is some- 
times accomplished by having the 
engine room between the forward 
and after living accommodations; in 
single cabin cruisers the same effect 
can be procured by having the 
galley as the dividing compartment. 
See that the quarters for the crew 
are adequate and equipped with 
their own toilet facilities and with a 
reasonable amount of storage for 
clothes and gear. Occasionally a de- 
signer forgets that, for the crew, the 
yacht is home and board! You will 
find it difficult to get along without 
a paid hand if your cruiser is 40 feet. 

In general, among the moderate 
sized class of boats and excluding 
the out-and-out racer, you have the 
choice of four types: the speed boat 
or runabout; the “day boat,’’ a com- 
fortable, easy going, open boat for 
getting around in, much the same 
sort of thing as the horse your 
grandfather used to drive to church; 
the express cruiser, or commuter, a 
fast, high powered cross between a 
runabout and a full-fledged cruiser 
(these are usually of special design 


and cost plenty), and the regular 
cabin cruiser. 

Enough has been said about hull 
forms and power installations to 
enable you to look with a fairly 
critical eye at anything in the first 
two classes. If you are interested in 
an express cruiser, go to the best 
naval architect you know and get 
him to turn one out for you, or buy a 
used one of impeccable reputation. 

Cabin cruisers divide themselves, 
again, into two major classes: the 
cabin and cockpit type; and the 
double (or multiple) cabin, enclosed 
bridge type, with the engine under 
the bridge deck. Each has certain 
advantages, but for boats from 35 
feet up, the bridge deck type is be- 
coming, deservedly, more and more 
popular, partly on account of the 
comfort and convenience of the en- 
closed bridge and partly because 
this design so ably divides the boat 
into entirely private ‘‘apartments.” 
In boats of smaller dimensions an 
attempt to introduce a bridge deck 
creates unsightly tophamper and 
cramped quarters. 

The open cockpit, sometimes 
with an awning over it, is a great 
place for a sun tan and a fine place 
for the kids to play around in. One 
of the neatest jobs of the ‘‘cabin 
and cockpit” type is a little 25- 
footer, put out this year, which has 
a snug cabin sleeping four (on up- 
pers and lowers), a small galley 
with an ice box, and a neat toilet 
forward. 

I have tried to point out, here 
as concisely as possible, a few of the 
more important features to examine 
and the most logical method I 
know to supply whatever a prospec- 
tive purchaser of a power yacht 
may lack in the way of personal 
experience. I can only add, in con- 
clusion, that for those interested in 
pursuing the matter further, there 
is today, as there has not been in 
the past, plenty of excellent litera- 
ture available on practically every 
aspect of the subject under dis- 
cussion. 






















































































A well laid out “‘divided” accommodation plan in a 48-footer. There is @ 


capacious enclosed bridge over the engine room 
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Yachtsm en! 


WHEN THE GOING’S WET — 
FOR RAINY and ROUGH WEATHER 





THIS SEASON, YOU WANT 


the latest and best type imported water-proof 
outfit, consisting of apron pants and jacket of 
tough fully-vulcanized smooth rubber. Their 
smart appearance, freedom from stickiness and 
greater comfort place them far ahead of old- 
fashioned oilskins. Constructed with rip-proof 
seams and bone buttons. Thoroughly tested for 
two years by scallop and drag net fishermen. 
Will withstand temperature and hold color. 


IN BLACK OR YELLOW 
Available in two styles: long coat (yellow) 
$11.50, black $9.00; apron pants and jacket, 
$6.25 per garment (yellow). Black, $4.25 per 
garment. Black sou’wester hat, $1.50; yellow, 
$2.00. Sizes 34 to 50. Size 48 and 50, 10% ad- 
ditional. When ordering give chest and waist 
measurement, 


(Mail orders together with check or money 
order promptly filled) 


FULTON SUPPLY CO. 


89 South Street * Tel. JOhn 4-1320 
New York City 




















SMART and SAFE 


Puritan Safety Rubber Mats 
make decks, cockpits, galleys, 
companion-ways safe. Wear for 
many years. Made of quality 
rubber, to your order, with 
your yacht’s name or burgee 
in center; in black or colors. 
They smarten up your yacht! 


Write for folder 


PURITAN 
RUBBER MFG. CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Mat below, black, 
24" x 36”, $5.00 








“Director” Under Three Flags 


(Continued from page 70) 


quiet scene and the British District 
Agent, Alan Thomas, has his neat 
little home on a neck of land jutting 
into the bright blue bay. Hills roll 
back from a French plantation to a 
forbidding ridge which separates 
the sea from the savage-haunted 
interior. 

It was in Hog Harbor that we 
planned a safari into the interior. 
Advising us that to carry guns might 
bring on native ambush along the 
way, Thomas loaned us two native 
police boys, a semi-bushman, who 
more or less knew the section we 
went into, and all the advice he 
could give on the country. We 
wanted photographs, mainly, and 
in the end got them, but we are 
thoroughly convinced that there 
are savages and that they are hos- 
tile. 

We were marching through tan- 
gled jungle as black as your hat. 
The vague trail was deep in mud 
from the recent heavy rains and 
the mosquitoes were fierce. Sud- 
denly, in the trail ahead, there ap- 
peared from nowhere what can 
best be described as the “real 
thing.”’ Two of them, tall, lean, as 
black as the devil, armed to the 
teeth with 50-year-old Snider rifles, 
knives and poisoned spears. Their 
muteness said: “What do you 
wanthere?” 

Our boys couldn’t speak the bush 
dialect of the district but managed 
somehow to tell the bushmen we 
wanted to get to the village where 
Shul, the chief, held sway. After 
many presents of tobacco, the two 
warriors moved their hammers from 
cock to safety and allowed us to 
pass. For miles along the way, silent 
men would step into our line, either 
ahead or behind, to go along with 
us towards the village. Once there, 
things went comparatively well. 
We got our pictures and measured 
the men but asked vainly to see 
some of the women of the tribe who 
were hiding, frightened, in the sur- 
rounding bush. We came away 
conscious of a hungry gleam, rapidly 
becoming ravenous, in the chief’s 
eye. It was dark when we came to 
the beach again. 

The New Hebrides Islands are 
probably the most perfect in the 
world for cruising. The islands af- 
ford day sailing, with good anchor- 
ages at night from Efate to Espiritu 
Santo. Certainly, they offer the 
most primitive man eaters left these 
days. There are earthquakes every 
day or so to relieve the monotony 
and stimulate the liver and every 
year there is a honey of a hurricane, 
complete with tidal wave which 
takes all before it. Malaria has been, 
is, and will be the thing you'll re- 
member longest about the islands. 
It will remind you of its presence for 
years. 

Hugging the coast of Malekula, 


within gunshot of the Big Nambas 
land, is a row of islands inhabited 
by ‘“‘boys along salt water,’ or 
beach people. Forever the potential 
stew meat of the roaming Big Nam- 
bas men of the mainland, these poor 
people have lived in fear and trem- 
bling for hundreds of years. They 
till the soil near the beach on the 
mainland but sneak back to their 
beautiful islands, five or six hun- 
dred yards offshore, before the 
shades of the dark Malekulan night 
gather. 

Wesailed, one afternoon, through 
this little group. Rano, Wala and 
Aitchin islands form, with their 
reefs, a barrier to the long swell of 
the Trade and within is a deep 
waterway. While we sailed along, 
dozens of canoes, plying between 
the islands and the mainland, 
crossed our path. Many of them 
remained with us under sail and 
some went out ahead. 

In the evening, the men of the 
village came off with things to trade. 
Bruce bought an Aitchin “yachting 
cap” which we have difficulty in 
stowing below. Dennis traded for 
ivory boar’s tusks which turn in a 
perfect circle to form bracelets. 

At dawn, we went whirling away 
towards Santo. Across the Bougain- 
ville Strait lies Espiritu Santo, 
where many of the tribes of the in- 
terior have never seen a white man. 
We coasted its shore to reach Malo 
Pass and an anchorage off the 
Seventh Day Adventist Mission. 
This sect maintains a mechanic and 
a machine shop there and has, on a 
barren tract, a church, three houses 
and many mangy cows and goats. 
The missionaries do not eat meat 
but feed it to their natives to keep 
them from kicking over the traces. 

In sailing for over a month through 
the scattered New Hebrides, we 
touched at Efate, where Port Vila 
commands the little kingdom. We 
anchored one night beneath the vol- 
cano at Ambrym Island where hos- 
pital, mission, school and hundreds 
of natives were burned in the great 
eruption in the ’teens. We walked 
through a grove of ironwood trees 
to a lagoon which had once been a 
deep harbor. There are huge wild 
duck there and a dawn hunt brought 
down several. From Ambrym, we 
went to bloody old Bushmen’s Bay 
and from there to Aitchin. Port 
Lautour came after that and then 
Malo Killi Killi and Big Malo. 

A good ship belongs far at sea 
and ours is no exception. Director 
has a bit of the swing of an old New 
England dance to her gait as she 
bustles along in the Trade. Her heels 
are proud heels and her skirts stay 
free of the damp. Her song is a wild 
song of wind in wire and hemp. 
She flirts like a maid at a following 
sea. . . and she isn’t really such 
a bad looking wench! 

















For Clean, Fast Hulls 


VIKING Marine Paints, made 
especially for yachts, stand up 
for a full season and keep 
your boat trim and shipshape. 
Viking Anti-Fouling Paints 
assure clean, smooth bottoms 
. -. SO important in racing 
or cruising. A complete line 
of attractive colors and fin- 
ishes. Ask for color card. 


@ Anti-Fouling Bottom Paints 

@ Topsides Paints 

®@ Deck Paints 

@ Spar Paint and Varnishes 

@ Aluminum Paints 

@ Boot Topping Enamels 

@ Stanchion and Engine Enamels 


MARINE DIVISION 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO. 
INC. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











JEFFERY S NO. 1 
YACHT GLUE HOLDS 


Jeffery’s Marine Glue has elastic- 
ity, resiliency, tenacity.. Heat and 
cold cause no ill effects. It expands 
and contracts with the deck and does 
not crack, pulverize or chip. 

90% of the cost of caulking decks 
is labor. The glue itself is a minor 
item. Avoid frequent re-caulking by 
using Jeffery’s No. 1 Yacht Glue. 
There is added economy in the fact 
that this glue gives 15 to 30% more 
volume per. pound than inferior 
glues or other seam filling 
materials. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘How to 
Repair Leaks in Your Boat” 


1W.! Fontinand ¢¢p.Jne 











Save ‘“‘wear and tear” on your fine linen and china with this attractive paperware 
made to order with your flags in colors. Cigarettes, book matches, playing cards, 
engraved yacht stationery similarly marked. 

Price List on Request 


BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. 


501 FIFTH AVE. AT 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 


















CORRECT YACHTING UNIFORMS SINCE I856 












Complete Outfits ~ 
for 
OWNER, 
OFFICERS AND 
CREW 
Furnished instantly 


Send for Catalog “Y” 
or Representative 


8S. APPEL & CO. 


14 to 18 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
323 N. E. ist ST., MIAMI, FLA. 

















FOR PERMANENT, WATER-PROOF REPAIRS 


Genuine Plastic Wood handleslike putty 
and quickly hardens into lasting, water- 
proof wood. Send for free 24 page book- 
let telling how to use it for dented 
stems, to cover countersunk screws, 
replace rotted wood, etc. Write The 
A.S. Boyle Company, Distributors, 257 
Cornelison Avenue, Jersey City, N. j. 























F- {| g% BARNEGAT ‘NEA 


{ The Largest and Fastest Sailing } 
Boat in the Country for the Money 


Cat-rigged and Marconi Sloop-rigged. More 
than 1600 have been adopted by many Yacht 
Clubs for One-Design Class Racing. 








For circular and price, address 


J. H. PERRINE, BARNEGAT, N. J. 





Sailing the Barnegat Sneak Box 
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Eaton Heads Brokerage Department 


MAS ee EATON, JR., for a number of years associated with John 
G. Alden and for the last two years with Belknap & Paine, has re- 
cently been made manager of the latter firm’s brokerage department. 


+ + + 


Gar Wood Outlet in Sweden 


(j= WOOD, INC., announces the appointment of the well-known firm 
of Aktiebolaget Roustrom and Bahone, of Stockholm, Sweden, as 
their first Scandinavian distributor. A well attended exhibit of four Gar 
Wood boats marked this firm’s first activity. 


ae 


Heather Mathews Issues New Trophy Catalog 


AxEW catalog illustrating over three hundred attractive trophies has 
recently been announced by the Heather Mathews Co., of 411 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. It may be had for the asking by race and trophy com- 
mittee chairmen and yacht club and association secretaries. 


+ + + 


Valspar Publishes Second Edition of Instruction Book 


Te rapidly increasing numbers of small boats, both sail and power, has 
developed more and more owners who do their own fitting out. These 
owners have requested so many copies of Valspar’s instruction book, 
“Valspar Your Boat,” that a second edition has recently been printed. 


+ + + 


New 700-Ton Dry Dock at Fogal Yard, Miami 


se ORDER to further improve facilities and furnish better service to 
yachtsmen, Fogal Boat Yard, Inc., Miami, has recently installed a rail- 
way dry dock with a lifting capacity of 700 tons, and of the following 
dimensions: Length over keel blocks, 150 feet; length over deck, 165 feet; 
width over cross beams, 40 feet; width clear, 33 feet; depth of water at 
mean high water, forward, 9 feet; aft, 14 feet. 

This dock was designed and constructed by Crandall Dry Dock Engi- 
neers of Cambridge, Mass. The underbody of the cradle is constructed of 
steel with the superstructure of wood. It is decked over for the full length 
to provide a working floor to facilitate operations and permit more efficient 
work. This deck is at the level of the yard, thus giving ready and free access 
for men and materials. The cradle is so designed that yachts are not strained 
by being lifted at one end but are dry docked on practically an even keel. 
This is accomplished by constructing the slope of the keel block line entirely 
independent of the slope of the tracks. 

The portion of the track above water is constructed of reinforced con- 
crete, while the submerged portion is of wood, protected against marine 
borers, all supported by a concrete foundation resting directly on rock. 

The cradle is hauled by an open link chain and operated by an electric 


hauling machine of sufficient capacity to dry dock a full load in fifteen 
minutes. 





A new railway dry dock built'by Crandall Dry Dock Engineers 
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A COMPACT COMPANION 





FOR YACHTS 


You'll be proud of your tender, if 
it’s an Old Town Dink. These 
trim little craft are built aad 
braced for hard service. Protected 
against water, wind and sun. 
Strong cedar planking is covered 
with seamless canvas. Never 
shrinks or swells or warps. Never 
needs calking. 


You can hang it on davits or tow 
it astern. An Old Town Dink can 
take it! Braced for an outboard. 
Sizes for every use. You can rig 
them for sailing. Write for a free 
catalog showing various dinghies, 
rowboats, canoes, and outboard 
boats. Big, fast, all-wood boats 
for family use. Write now! OLp 
Town Canoe Company, 365 
Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 











Elements of 
Yacht Design 


NEW AND 
REVISED EDITION 


By 
NORMAN LIL. SKENE 


Naval Architect 


A handbook for both ama- 
teur and professional which 
presents clearly the opera- 
tions involved in the design- 
ing of yachts of all types. 
Thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. 


Illustrated 
PRICE $3.50 NET 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


MR sR REE 





“Scientist,” a 42-foot cruiser powered with a Universal Superfour 

owned by Bowdoin College Kent’s Island Expedition. She was 

especially built for use in a five-year program of scientific research 

in geology, botany, and meterology in the Bay of Fundy, with 
Kent’s Island the base of operations 


Shuman Organizes New Firm 


EB ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR., well known young designer and yacht 
¢ broker, after eight years of experience with the firms of Eldredge- 
McInnis, Inc., and Belknap & Paine, Inc., has recently organized his own 
firm and is conducting business at 40 Central Street, Boston. E. Arthur 
Shuman, Jr., Inc., will engage in design, brokerage and marine insurance. 


Nelson & Reid, Inc., Report Activity 


ELSON & REID, INC., naval architects and yacht brokers of New 
York, report an unusual amount of early season activity in both new 
boats building from their designs and in used boat sales. 
The boats from designs by Mr. Nelson and their associate, Charles D. 
Mower, include: 
A 38-foot auxiliary cutter built by Stamford Shipyard, Inc., for Bromley 
S. Stone. 
A 40-foot auxiliary cutter for R. E. Wigham. 
A 54-foot twin screw Diesel cruiser, built by Julius Petersen, of Nyack, 
N. Y., for Mrs. Gertrude H. Zinn. 
A 53-foot twin screw Diesel cruiser built by Julius Petersen for Harold S. 
Goldsmith. 
A 53-foot twin screw gasoline powered cruiser for Walter W. Friend, 
also built by Julius Petersen. 
A 40-foot twin screw gasoline powered fishing cruiser built by Midland 
Utilities, of Whitestone, L. I., for Frederick L. Reid. 
A 48-foot Diesel powered motor sailer for J. Burr Bartram, built by 
George E. Lauder. 
A 37-foot Diesel cruiser built by M. M. Davis & Son, of Solomons, Md., 
for Edward K. Warren. 
A 43-foot twin screw gasoline powered fishing cruiser for A. M. Katz, and 
a 33-foot gasoline cruiser both building at Christensen’s Boat Works, Free- 
port, L. I. 
A 28-foot launch building at Jakobson & Peterson, Brooklyn, for the 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 
The following sales have been made through this firm: 
The 32-foot cruiser Widgeon sold to H. Dunham. 
The 38-foot cruiser Wahalla II to Charles T. Scott. 
The 38-foot cruiser Amici to Dunham Sales Co. 
The 38-foot cruiser Zarsom sold to Hale Very. 
The 46-foot twin screw cruiser Fanlilann sold to M. F. Holt. 
The 47-foot cruiser Gretchen sold to J. W. McCoy. 
The 50-foot twin screw cruiser Reverie to F. B. Franks, Jr. 
The 50-foot twin screw cruiser Shadow to John S. Keegan. 
The 50-foot twin screw cruiser Karina to Gordon B. Fisher, Jr. 
The 65-foot twin screw cruiser Comet sold to Carl Schwenker. 
The 34-foot auxiliary sloop Silhouette to Gordon B. King. 


The 38-foot auxiliary sloop Rogue sold to N. T. Alexander and L. B. 
Langford. 





The 47-foot sloop Bat sold to Charles Betts, Jr. 
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“CARRY ON” 
Winner Victory Class 
Larchmont Race Week, 1936 


C. H. Ferris, Owner 
VICTOR ROMAGNA, Skipper 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50-Warren St., to 120 Chambers St. 


New York 


Sail Loft a City Block Long 
Finest in America 

















Start the New Season with 


REGATTA 
YACHT FINISHES 





Vy . c Ec: ( ; : [ | rA ny 
JACHT € SITIO 


.TIMORE COPPER PAIN’ | 


BOTTOM COMPOSITIONS 
DECK PAINTS 
FLAT, GLOSS and 
SEMI-GLOSS WHITE 
GLOSS BOOTTOPPING 
SPAR VARNISHES 
Long years of experience in successfully 
meeting marine paint problems is your 
assurance of genuine satisfaction when 


you use Regatta Yacht Finishes. These 
superior paints have an enviable record 


for long wearing, color retention and 
economy. Start year to use Regatta 
. Yacht Finishes. 

BALTIMORE 


COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprieters 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

24 BRIDGE ST., NEW YORK 
Established 1870 
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As has been YACHTING’S ex- . ~ 
clusive custom, the approach- 
ing International J-Class Races 
for the America’s Cup between 
Great Britain and the United 
States will be commemorated 
by a special issue — the August 
America’s Cup Number. 


This de-luxe issue delivers ad- 
vertisers a decided “plus” in 
circulation volume, reader in- 
terest and long life. 
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